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PREFACE. 

X HAT the* Author is gratified by the 
repeated editions of this little work^ on 
T^hich be has bestowed many a laborious 
hour^ it would be afie£iation in him to 
deny — and he flatters himself that the cir- 
culation of near Fifty Thousand copies^ 
must contribute in some degree to extend 
the empire of religious knowledge and Chris- 
tian charity. la every impression he hat 
attended carefully to recent communica- 
tions^ and where individuals had sent con- 
fused and contradi£lory accounts of their 
own party^ he has endeavoured to adjust 
their claims with impartiality. To obtain 
in all instances accurate information, is a 
task of almost insuperable difficulty. In 
.many cases prejudice, passion, and interest, 
have multiplied religious differences to a de- 
gree, which excites both his grief and asto- 
nishment But he is persuaded that could 
the professors of Christianity be once brought 
.to listen candidly to each other's opinions, 
X\my would not only be the less likely to \^2 
Jkd AW9/ bj Jfae clamouT& ot V^Vg,S^^^ V^ 
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they would Jiecome tbore thoroughly di*- 
.posed to keep the unity of ihp spirit in the 
bond of peace — 

** Fouataia of Being t tettcb them to devote 
** To thee each purpose, action, word, and thought ; 
*' Thy grace their hope — ^thy love their 6nly boast, 
** Be an dUHnctiont in-^thp Cheistian lo9t»*' 

HanicIh Moret* 

The Author is pleased to find^ that the 
JBiograpfriaa Itttistrations of the Frontis*^ 
piece prote acceptable to young readers, 
yivbo cannot be supposed to be better ac- 
quainted with the principal chahi6iers than 
ipirith the leading opinions c^ the i'eligious 
community. And some information, how- 
ever shorty was thought tb be interesting-^ 
of persons^ who^ <m account of their talents^ 
learnings and piety, have in a manner given 
laws to the seyeral distri6is of Christendom. 
Nc* will it be improper just to mention, 
that the Recapitutatory Table at the end of 
the work, by ^ being iamiliarized to the 
^oung mind, has been found conducive to 
Improvement. 

From a ^end who some time ago left 

J^js, the Author learns that the Sketch 

A umaafated into the Frencli Vkd ;G«raMa 
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languages^ under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Yds and Co. celebrated booksellers 
at Leipsic. May its increasing circulation 
prove the meani^ of diffusing a spirit of 
free enquiry — ^and of promoting the exer- 
cise of true liberality. ^^ There is a some^ 
what," 8ay9 thiat able defender of Revealed 
Religion^ the present Bishop of Landafi^ 
^' in our comuon faitb^ in vrlucb ill are 
agreed^ and that somewhat is in my opinion 
a circumstance of such ineffable importance^ 
that I will never refuse the right hand of 
fdiawship to him who acknowledges its 
truth-^never think or speak of him with 
disrespe£i^ nor with true pharisaical pride^ 
eiteem myself to be more orthodox^ more 
acceptable to my Redeemer^ than he is^--^ 
and that aomewluU k Eternal lAfe, the g^ft 
qf God through Jesus Christ!" 

Mr« Jay of Batb> in bis excellent 
Sermons^ remarks that '^ the readiest way 
in the world to thin heayen and replenish 
the regions. of hell^ is to call in the spirit 
of bigotry. This will immediately arraigb 
imd condemn^ aod ea;ecute ^11 that do not 
}i^w down and worship ttie \m^<^ ^^ wx 

4^3 
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idolatry. Possessing excludve preroga-' 
lives, it rejefls every other claim — " Stand- 
by, I am sounder than thou. The temple 

_or the Lord/ the temple of the Lord> the 
temple of the Lord arc we !*' How many 

^ of the dead has this intolerance sentencedr 
to eternal misery, who will shine like starsi 
in the kingdom of our Father ! — how many 
living characters does it not reprobate as 
enemies to the cross of Christ, who are 
placing in it all their glory ! No wonder, 
if under the influence of this consuming^ 
zeal, we form lessening views of the num- 
ber of the saved. / onlif am left-^-jes, they 
Bre few indeed if none belong to them, 
who do not belong to your party— that da 
not see with your eye^ — that do not believe 
election with you, or universal redemption 
with you — -that do not worship under a 

* " " 

steeple with you, or in a meeting with you 
-r-that are not dipped with you, or sprink- 
led with you ! But hereafter we shall find 
that the righteous were not so circum- 
ffcribed ; 'when we shall see — mant/ coming 
Jivm the east, and from the west, from the 
^or///, mid Jroin the south, to ^it (kwx v:ith 
-^^rn/iam, Isaac, and Jacob, in tht kingdom 
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Ojf heffomr Were these truly evangelical 
sentiments more prevalent among professors 
of every description^ the ravages of infi* 
delity M^ould cease — Christians themselves 
become more united^ and rapid advances 
"would be thus making towards their moral 
and religious improvement 

In this imperfect state to see just alike, 
with respect to the doctrines of revelation, 
is impossible ; though surely it i^ in the 
power of every individual, acknowledging 
the divinity of the SayiourV mission, to 
ch.erish the kind and charitable disposition, 
tor which he was^ eminently distinguished. 
Indeed, by the cultivation of this temper 
alone, we shall most effectually diffuse the 
triumphs of genuine Christianity. 

But the author having already fully 
stated the origin, nature, and design of 
this little publication in his Explanatory 
Dedication, will only add — this animating 
consideration — that notwithstanding the 
jarrings and contentions of parties, for theic 
several opinions and modes of worship, 
Tvhich the subsequent pages at tempt to pour- 
tray, the Gospel of Jesus Christ undcbajaed 
fyr tbe prejudices, and uncouUouXedi V| ^Sodi^ 



pasnoDs of frail faumanitj/ coniinuet to 
operate like the great powers of nature^ with 
a silent but irresistible eoergj for the renova-^ 
tiofi of mankind. 

The present impression^ consisting of 
Five TIiQusand Copies, has undergone Tarious^ 
alterations^ the article of the Johnsonians 
heing the only addition. The author has 
availed himself of the remarks both of friend» 
and foes ; and it is presumed^ that the work 
qow possesses greater correctness and impar- 
tiality. Nothings indeed^ has been omitted 
which might render it less uiiworthy of the 
extensive and almost unparalleled patronage 
it has received from the religious public. 
The Chronological Table was added with 
the view of interesting young people^ and 
of inducing them to form a just idea of the 
leading and important facts of Ecclesia^cal 
History. The well informed Christian seldom 
falls a prey to enthusiasm^ superstition^ or 
b%otry. The author's only object in drawing 
np the Sketch was to inform the understand-* 
ing^ and by informing the understandings ta 
promote the mild and quiet, the generous 
a/fd unassumiDg spirit of ScriptOral 

CuRMpTIAlilTY. 

tsLiifGTO^j August 26ik^ 1808. 
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FRONTISPIECE 



BIOGRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 



JOHN WrCKUFFE was born in the North pf 
England about the year \S94, and educated at Oxford. He 
y9M the first person in this country who openly condemned 
che errors and corruptions of Popery. The Monks at the 
University excited his indignation: but the Pope taking 
dieir part against hiin> he was obliged to withdraw into the 
country. His place of retirement was Lutterworth, in Let* 
cest^rshire» of which living he had folHome time been in 
possession, and pari of his pulpit may be seen standing at 
this day. Here he continued his opposition to the Romish 
Church with equal steadiness i but had he not been pa* 
tronized'by the Duke of Lancaster, h^ must have fallen a 
victim to hts fidelity. He died peaceably in his bed at 
Lutterworth, in 1384, leaving behind him many followers* 
The chief of his works is entitled TttMlogus, being a 
dialogue with three speakers — Truths a Lie, and Wisdom / 
lie wrote several things both in Latin and English, but this ^ 
is almost the only work which was printed. Agreeable to a 
decree of the Cikincil of Constance, held in 14 16, hit 
^ones were dug up and burnt, his books forbidden, and hit 
memory branded with. opprobrious heresy. But these fulmi- 
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nations served only to promote the glorious cause vvbidi 
Wicklifle espoused; and hence he has obtained the 
honourable tide, the Morning Star of the Refcrmation ! 
On this account it is> that his head stands ^r^/ among the 
portraits prefixed to this publication. 

Martin Luither, bom 1483, at Isleben, a town of 
Saxony, in Germany. Ader passing through the usual 
stages of education at one of their Universities, h& entered 
the order of the Augustinian Monks. His learning was con* 
siderable, and his spirit unconquerable. Indulgencies being 
sold by Leo X. in order to obtain money for the building 
of St. Peter's at Rome, Luther set his face against a niea- 
inre 50 inhnical to the interests of virtue and piety. An 
alarm therefore being sounded — the Romish Church was 
shaken to its foundation, and these convultiive throes term^ 
mated in the RsroRMATioNr But, Hke WicklifTe, the 
Reformer would have failed in his attempt/ had not some of 
the German princes (particularly Frederick of Saxony) 
iaken him under their protection. After having written 
xiiahy books, and exerted himself on various occasions with 
a wonderful intrepidity, Luther died id the year 1546, la- 
mented by his followers, and revered by the Protestant 
worldi His temper, it must be confessed, was violent, but 
the times seem to have required such a disposition. He, in- 
deed, appears to have been raised up by Providence' for thsit 
-Stupendous work which he accomplished. 

John Calvik was born at Noyon, in Picardy, 15O9 ; he 
received his education at Paris and other places where dif- 
ferent branches Of literature were taught with celebrity. Dis- 
covering early marks of piety, hhs father designed hkn for the 
church, and accordingly he \Va8 soon presected to a living 
near Ncy:Jn, the place of his nativity. He, however, con- 
ceiving a dislike to lire corruptions of Popery, quitted the 
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Chordi* and turned his aiteQtioQ to the Uw« Visiting Paris, 
he made himself known to those who had privately emhraccd 
the Reformatiou. But a persecution arising against the R^ 
formers* he went to Basil* where he puUiahed his famout 
work. Institutions of the Christian Religion, which spread 
abroad his fame* thoo^, it is said* he was then desirous of 
living in obscurity. Not long after this he became Minister 
and Professor of Divinity at Geneva. In thb department he 
acquitted himself with ^btlity* and was indefatigable in pro«» 
moting the' Reformation. He died in the year 1664* conti* 
nuing to discharge the duties of his station to the last^ with 
his usual fidelity. However great and even good he may ba 
pronounced by his followers, who are numerous* his burning 
bervetus, a Spanish physician* for wri ling against the doctrina 
pf the Trinity* leaves an indelible stain on hia memory. 
. Jambs Arminiu.^* founder of the sect of the Arminiant, 
was born at Oude- Water in Holland* in 156o, educated at 
the university of Leyden* and finished his studies at Geneva* 
He was ordained minister- at Amsterdam, 1688, where his 
Krmons were much admired for their karuing and solidity, 
3eing appointed to defend the doctrine of Predestination, he» 
upon examining the subject* found himself under the neces- 
sity of relinquishing the doctrine, and of embracing the oppo* 
site opiniou. This raised a creat clamour against him, but 
bia integrity was unimpeachable. li\ 1603 Armmius was 
made Professor of Divinity at Leyden* and in l607 he wrott 
an excellent letter to the Ambassador of the Elector Palatine, 
irindicating his opposition to Predestination and his opinions, 
on other coatrovcrted topics. These comests however short* 
ened his days* thoughjie lived long enough to ex.>ose the 
slander of his enemies. He died 1609, not having reached 
the Jifttelh year of his age. He was distinguished for the 
evenness of bis temper and the mildness of his manners. The 
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cttebrated Grotiii« wrote % poem on his « death which had 
this remarkable iine^ ''Damhatus alus, ipsbv nbminbm 
9A}AViAT^'^Condenined by pthers, he condemn^ no man J 
Various other tokens of respect both private and public were 
paid to his m emoiy. 

Richard Ba^er was bom at ]towton> in Shropshire, 
l6i5, and falling into the hands of ignorant schoolmaatersj 
he enjoyed not the advantage of a regular education. Taking 
orders o£ the Bishop of Winchesterj he became Nl inister of 
Kidderminster, where an uncommon degree of success at- 
fetnded his ministry; hot the civil wars which broke out soon 
after his settlement at this place, interrupted hia labours.— 
Upon the restoration of Charlec the Second, he refused the 
Bishopric of Worcester, asking, indeed> for no favour but 
that of remaining at his beloved Kidderminster, which was 
fUmied him i Upon the fatal Bartholotnew act, lie was 
silenced, with a large number of clergy, for refusing to con* 
form to the Church of England. From this period, to the 
lime of his decease, he soiiered ^'exatious persecutions, on 
account of his religious opinions, with a firmness which did 
honour to his piety* He was even tried before that barbarian 
Jefferies, who condemned him to a long and tedious im- 
prisonment. His publications were astonishingly numerous 
for his Prctctical Works make four volumes in folio. Bishop 
Burnet says, that " he was his whole life long, a man of 
great zeal and much simplicity*^* 

William Pr»i/ was born in London, l644 j he was the 
son of Admiral Penn, who was greatly offended with him 
fbr joining the Quakers j but, previous to his death he be- 
came reconciled to^him. He suffered much on account of 
his religious sentimei^te, but adhered to them with stedfast* 
ness. His famous book, No Cross, No Croion, was* Written 
by him during his confinement in the Tower 'e( London. — 
He Jived much of his time in Sussex, and accompanied 
Cfccs^e I^x and Jiobert Barclay, on a nussvoti lo \lo\W^ ^tA 

I 
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Germany. In }681» Chaiks th« Seconds in Tiea of BMtM 
<}ae to his father^ granted him a proTinee in North America^ 

* _ 

since called aflerhim Pennsyhania, Thither he went« and 
haring made the necessary improvements, gave jast and wisa 
laws to his new settlement. To his honour he it noticed, 
that in his legislatire code, the sacred rights of conscience 
were left free and unfettered. In 171 8» he died near Beacons- 
field of a gradual decay, occasioned by apopletic fits. His 
works are comprised in six volumes octavo, and are in high 
esteem with the society to which he belonged ^ the first 
volume contains the particulars of his Biography. 

GsoReBWHiTriBL^ (founder of theCalvinist Methodists) 
was bom at Gloocpster, 1714, where be received the usual 
school education, atTd then became Servitor of Pembroke Col* 
lege, Oxford. Having been ordained at the age of 21, he appli* 
ei indefatigably to the duties of the ministry. The churches 
being shut against him, he preached to immense multitudes 
in the open fields j for which he was fitted by his powerful 
elocution* He however built two large places of worshij^ 
in the metropolis for himself and followers, the Tabernacle, 
Moorfields, and the Chapel, Tottenham<-Court Road.--* 
Such was his zeal and activity, that he several times visited 
the contment of America, where he closed his eyes in the 
year 1770, not f^r from Boston, in New England, The 
complaint of which he died was an asthma, brought on by 
excessive preaching. His works, in several octavo volumes, 
are made up of sermons and letters, but it was not from the 
press, but from the pulpit, that he shone ; thence he made 
on his numerous followers extraordinary impressions. - 

John Wesley (founder of the Arminian Methodists) 
was born at Epworth, 1703, educated at the Charter-houSe> 
and in 171 6 elected to Christ Church, Oxford. He how- 
ever, in 1726, was chosen fellow of Lincoln College, where 
the firat Methodist society was instituted. Like hU a^sQctiate^ 
Mr, WhitSeld, beiag excluded the chutcYke.%> \vft^\^%s^^V\a. 
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|he open air» and vidited America^ as^^ell a» the West India 
^land$, where also he has many followers. He buih a hand* 
some chapel in the City Road» opposite to Bunhill Fields : 
#nd in the ground adjoining to the chapel he lies interred 
under a neat tomb» with an inscription of some length, to 
his memory. He died at a very advanced ^e> in 179I, 
after a short illness^ regretted by his extensive connections.— 
His works are said to amount to thirty-two octavo volumes* 
but it may be just mentioned that many of these -are com" 
pUations, which he thought were favourable to the diffusion 
of knowledge among mankind. 

* £1. HAM AN Winchester (a popular preacher of the 
doctrine of universal restoration) was born at Brooklyn* 
Alassachusets^ North America, 1751* but did not enjoy 
the advantages of an academical education. He was first of 
all a minister among the Caivinisiic Baptists, by whom he 
was caressed, till he embraced the universal doctrine, when 
he stood as it were alone, and preached it with astonishing 
success. He came over to Engfand abom the year 1787t 
where he delivered a Series .oj Lectures on the Prophecies 
remaining to he fitlfilledi which he afterwards published. 
This indeed, and his Dialogues on Restoration, a new 
edition of which has been published by Mr. Vidler, are hh 
principal piiblications. In the year 1794 he quitted England, 
where he had laboured with assiduity, and left behind him 
a numerous congregation meeting ia Parliament-court, 
Sishopsgate-street, which is still in a flourishing condiiion. 
He died at Hartford, in New England, 1797i where the 
public prints bore testimony to his zeal and integrity. 



PREFJTORY DEDICATION, 



TO 

JOHN BRENTy Esq. Blaekkealh. 

DEAR 8IR« 

Jtl^ a memorial of your friendship and patron* 
age, I take the liberty of dedicating to you^ 
Ihis Sketch of the lyenominatiom of the Chris'* 
tian World. When its first outlines were laid 
before you, you were pleased not only to sane* 
tion them with your approbation, but also to 
suggest many improvements. To other respect- 
able friends, both among the clergy and laity, 
I profess myself under similar obligations ; and 
am here proud of thus publicly rendering them 
my grateful acknowledgments. 

With respect to every edition, called for 
by an indulgent public, it has (^ici cQm^\v55oci.c.i. 



1»ith the request of most of my readers) re- 
ceived additions and improvements. Articles 
of* some length have l>een newly inserted, such 
Bs the TheophilanthropistSy Lutherans^ New 
Methodist Connection^ Jumpers^ Johnsonians j 
&c. ; a few of the old ones have been re- 
written, such as the Baptists, Methodists^ 
Uni'cersalists, &c. : an4 to the other denomi- 
nations, particularly the Quakers and Mille^ 
narians, there have been accessions of matter, 
either explanatory of their tenets, or illustrative 
of their history. Notwithstanding my special 
aim at accuracy, yet in so mii^cellaheous a pub- 
licatian, it is' almost impossible not to have 
fallen into mistakes. It is, however, hoped 
that they may prove of a trivial nature] for I 
iiave no interest to promote but that of truth, 
and'^ra^M does not require that the sentiments of 
any one man, or of any one body of men^ 
should be naisrepreseuted. 

It may, nevertheless, be proper, Sir, through 
the medium of this address, again to remind 
ike readex, that this Account of the Ckristiam 






World (tboitgb now so mxkck enlarfcdj i# stffl 
xprofessedly a Sketch; and that tbereCbre aQ: 
cjiUJborato delineation must not be es^pected. I4 
i§ intended, by it& brevity, for the ri&ing genera-^ 
lion.; more especially for the youth under my 
tuitioi), and for the young people who attend my 
public ministry. Accordingly, in drawing up 
tjlie work, I never imagined myself bound, like ^ 
the ecclesiastical historian, to record every fact 
Qonnectcd with the rise and progress of sectg^ 
or to pourtray minutely the ^hadeei of difference; 
by which they are distinguished, I rather consi* 
derisd myself as occupying the pi^ovince of the 
natural historian^ who, when classii^ togethet 
the different kinds of the humam race, attempts 
not to delineate every variation of feature, but 
holds up those more prominent traits of pbysiog^ 
Homy, which are impressed on mankind thxough-t 

V 

aui tke several regions, of the globe ! 

The purport of this little volume, Sir, is to ' 
inspire religious deiumiinations with more re« 
^pectful sentiments of eacb other, and to lead 
tbam to stuij(y tbo .benavoleioiHiid^^i^ -fi^x^X^ 



uospisl ofJtesus Christ ^bjb promulgtite^. Being^ 
a believer in the truth, and an admirer of the 
excellence of the Christian religion, I would' 
fain remove any one obstacle which impedes 
it* progress, or . diminishes its efficacy, where 

. it IS already known. Should, therefore, this-* 
manual bring only two Christians of different, 
denominations to a more jast knowledge of each 
other's tenets, and prove the means of inclinii^ 
them the more cheerfully to exercise toward^^ 
one another that charittf which ihinketh no 
evilf it will afford me more real satisfaction than' 
^e publication of a work of the most pompous 
HiUliyte. It is observed by the late celebrated 
EdBEiiidi; Burke, who possessed no inconsider* 
able kn04il!|(}S^ ^^ human nature, thai '^ In alt 
persuasions^ 4M^^t^o/5 are persecutors; the men 
of cool and reacMiMble piety, are favourers of 
toleration ; because iiji^OTS not taking the pains 
to be acquainted with ik% f^nds of their ad'- 
versuries* tenets^ conceive Ikiaailla^be so absurd 
and monstrous, that no man of somi^CiiBL give 
into them in good earnest. Por which reason, 

th^j^ sure ei^nvmced. that some pblique bad 
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iftcitiv^ ihdiiees them in pretend to the belief -w* 
such doctrines^ and to the maintaining thenflk* 
with obstinacy. -Tkit is a very general prin-r 
ciple in nli religious difbiencesy and it is the. 
corner-stone of all p^RSBcmtiQii.'' The Em- 
pefQt Charles the 5th, also> vfe aft Md retired* 
at the <^e of life into a monastery , a^d^tkere^.^ 
says Dr. Bobertson, ^^ he was particularly w^ 
rlous with re|piv4 to the construction of clockf 
and watches ; a^d having found after repeated! 
trials, that he coidd aot bring any two of them 
to go exactly alikcy he itftected, it is said, with" 
a mixture of surprise at ytf^W as regret, on hit 
. o^fn folly y in haying bestowed to much time and- 
labour, in the more vain attempt of bringing 
mankind to a precise uniformity of sentiment' 
cone^nring the intricate and 4By8teriQUs doc«^: 
trines of religion ! " 

The infamous falsehoods. Sir, which Jiave 
been propagated by sects concerning <m^ 
another's tenets, in almost every age of th^ 
church, are incompatible with Glory to God in^ 
the h}gAesi'^9n earth |)«acc— good wU tOTftwr^A: 



. mm^ Nothing ienditmore to arrest tlie progre^ft 
€f true reltgicHi, than the Implacable spirit of 
bigotry^ Its ignorance and its folly are vrrittein 
in oharacteiB of blood. WoUast<Ma> the leamed^ 
author of the Religion of Nature DdineaHdy 
once aisked a bigot ^^ how many sects he thought. 

there might be in the wcwld?" ^fWhy," says 

» 

he^ ^^ I can make no judgment-*-^! never coq« 
Mdered the question.'- ^^Do you think," said. 
llV<dIaston, ^* there may be a hundred ?" " 0> 
yes, at least," cried the bigot. "Why then," 
replied the philosopher, " it is ninety*nin(^ to 
one that you are in the wrong V^ This anec^lote 
is introduced for the purpose of generating that 
itiLodesty of temper, which forms one of the lore* 
liest ornaments of Christianity. William Penm 
faais, in a letter io Archbishop Tillotson, the^e 
memorable words — " I abhor two principles 
in religion, and pity them that own them. The 
first is obedience upon authority, without con* 
miction; and the other, destroying them that 
differ from me, for God's sake. Such a religion 
is without judgment, though pot without teeth-^ 
^e*'//^ jg best if jright-'^^lsft chariU^.*' Ajwi ast. 

\ 

r 

\ 



ffMker iftid— <<TJbe time wiU cone, nkea >* 
few words spoken with meekness, and huriiilttjr^ 
and loTe^ skall be more acceptable thaa yolnmaa 
olT contreversy, which comiqonly destrojr cha^ 
niTY, the xety best part of true religion/* 
Of the terms Prejudioe^ Bigotry, Candour, and 
Liberality, Dn Aikin, in his Letters to his Son^ 
^ires thiirfaappy exemplification : ^^ When Jesito 
preached, Pa.f:jvoicii cried, Can' any good 
thing cameout of Naxdrethf-^Crucify^ crucify 
him! exclaimed Bigotrt. Wh^^ what roil 
hdih he done? remonstrated Candour. And 
Li&ERALiTT dnew from his words this infer- 
ence-^/n every nation^ he thaifeateth God^ and 
worketh righteaushessy is accepted zoit^ him.^ 

Upon my first sitting dowH^ Sir, to this work, 
% ckner inspection oi the discordant materials 
of "which the Christian zoorld sisaids composed, 
utmost deterred ine from proceeding to its ej^e^ 
«ntion« I, however, relied on the candour of 
the public, and have not been disappointed. Thie 
most respectable literary journals of the day were 
:pleased to sanction my attempt with th^ apijroi* 
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ibation*: « Socrates used to ^j^ that the statuarjr 

found his figure in the block of marble^ and 

•striking off /with Ills chissel the superfluous parts^ 

<heform presented itself gradually to view! In 

imitation of the sculptor, have I here endea<* 

Youji^ed (o div<!st the seyeral denominations of 

tthe extraneous matter /which bad been attached 

vto them, either through ignorance or malignity j 

'.tiuts holding them up to the eye of my reader 

'in their just and regular proportions! Mine, 

therefore,, has. been an humble, though labo- 

^rious province; but the concurrence expressed 

-by the wise and good, even from among the most 

'^opposite sects, has proved iny reward. To use 

the vords of Gilbert West, a worthy men^- 

ber of the church of England, ^' Blessed are 

Jthe peace^makers, Jvr they shall be eaUed the 

^children cfGod^^r^vm appellation,* infii^teljr 

4nore honourable than that of pastor, bishop, 

•archbishop, patriarch, cardinal, or pope; and 

'attended with a recompence infinitely surpa^iiig 

4he richest re venues of the highest ecclesiastical 

dignity." Cyprian, likewise a pious father of 

^he churchy ranks a contentious Christian among 



(he tweire absurdities to which the life of man 
is exposed. 

w 

Indeed, Sir, the flattering reception 6f this 
little work, by bbnomykatioks of ever^ de« 
• scription, cannot fitil of affording me satisfac- 
tion. This circumstance, in conjunction with 
the extent of its circulation, has raised pleasing 
sensations in my breast. For it inclines me to 
-hope, that die execrable spirit of bigotry is 
abating among all parties, and that the pro- 
fessors of Jesus are biecoming more intent on 
the great essentials of Christianity. The proip 
tetionary condition in which we are placed^ 
powerfully inculcates such a conduct. It was 
a saying of the pious Richard Baxter, recorded 
"by himself in the HUtory of his Own Times-^ 
^* "yiThile we wrangle Jiere in the'dark^ we are 
dying and passing to that world which will de« 
cide off our controversies; and the safest pas- 
Inge thither is by peaeeabie holiness. 

^ Heace Jarring $9ciarUi mmy lean 
<■'■ '•Z «4 •f beir rest iatereit ta diMem, . 

<* TiMt broihtr thoold not war with brother^ 
*' And worr/ and derour each othei \ 
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^< SlMttii^iiTtbiOB here below,, 

** That each in charity may groWf 

** Till Joined in Christian fellowship and^ot^, 

** The chvrch on earth shall meet the church above !** 

JCOWFER. 

8o<Hk after die first appeamnce t>f the Sketchy 
lekvre, Sir, ^was feimd, to lay before^ the pub- 
lic the S&4tr%l/^ bekig the ^tctmd and Concluding 
pkHi of this work*. T/ure it is laigdlj thewn, 
feloth ii\ a prelimuiary EaAj, and in the numerous 
iSs^tracts, that aiooEEATioy istfae geimi|ie olf-^ 
%pting of Christianity • To avoid the imputation 
of parUality, tlie authorities j amounting in num- 
ber to one hundred J BTt taken from divides 
of the Chuff^h of England;^ of the Kirk of S<?o&- 
land, and from amongv iiae' ProteisPtai^ Dmsen* 
ten. The drawing up of this latter worfc^ wa^ 
With tne a fiEtrourite ol^ject, and no small painB 
Itrtre bestowed upolsi it« The Sketch and S0fu^ 
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* The third edition of the Sequel has appeared, lyith consi- 
derable augmentations and ilnproYements. ^e Hulhb'et' of' hi- 
Umonies are now me hmudnd'i It is also emhellishtod.^fitb the 
heads of TUlotion^ Clarke^ Jortitiy Watts^ Doddridge^ Chand^ 
lery Robertson f and Bietir; aad clinched, at the coachMioa, by 
eerUin poetical pieces, UhDvCnitivc eC 4he tpmi and genius of 
Chrj3tjaniiy%'-^ '■ 
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d^diplf te mj design on the subject. May tiie 
effort be attended with a diyine blessing I 

I amy however, aware, Sir, that for the same 
reason that the passionate charge the mild and 
unassuming with a toani of spirity zealots ar6 
reproaching the advocates of moderation with a 
propensity to indifference. But this is an ini* . 
quitoBs charge, since it is known, that liberal 
characters have been distinguished for their seal, 
in support of what appeared to them to be the 
interests of truth. That the candid have fallen 
into lukewarmness, and that the cealous havo 
been betrayed into persecution, cannot be de*^ 
nied ; but surely no man in his senses will, oa 
that account, seriously maintain, that candour and 
tndijf€t$ntey zetd and persecuHony are insepa» 
rably connected • Against a spirit of indiierehce^ 
1 lime aoleninly protest ; nor indeed will any 
person accuse me of such an intention, who- 
lias attentively read my Address tn tke Generat 
MapHsU 0U the Rental of Religiom saaoikgst 
them* While with our blessed Saviour, Chris- 
tians are exhorted to lov€ one anotkep; so oatlw 
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other hand with the apostle Paul, are they lo ^^f 
called upon to contend earnestly (but not in- 
temperately) for the faith once delivered ta the 
saints. 



Dr. Prideaux (a learned clergyman of the 
church of England), in his Life of Mahomet^ 
speaking of the dissensions of the sixth century, 
remarks — " Christiani^ having drawn the aft- 
Hrasest niceties into controversy, did thereby so 
destroy peaccy love^ and charity among tbem<* 
selves J that they lost the whole substance of re- 
ligion, and in a manner drove- Christianity quite 
out of the world; so that the Saracens, taking 
advantage of the weakness of power and distrac- 
tions of councils, which- those divisions had 
caused, soon over-ran, with terrible devastation, 
all the eastern provinces of the Roman empire ; " 
turned everywhere their churches into mosques^ w 
and forced on them the abominable, imposture of 
Mahometanism." From this lamentable fi^et. 
Sir, Christian^ ought to learn aa instructive •!«»• 
«on. In an age Wee the present y when Atheists 
and Deists are, both in this country and upon the 
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Continent, assailing on every side the venerable 
fabric of our religion, its professors ceasing to 
lay an undue stress on their private differences 
of opinion^ should concentrate their scattered 
forces, and inspired with kindness towards each 
other, expose, with one heart and with one soul^ 

the COMMON ENEMY ! 

The biographer of Bishop Burnet tells us, that 
when making his Tour on the Continenty ihiM 
great and good prelate ^^ there became acquaint- 
ed with the leading men of the different persua- 
sions tolerated in that country, particularly Cal« 
vinists, Arminians, Lutherans, Baptists, Brown- 
ists, Papists, and Unitarians; amongst each of 
whichy he used frequently to declare, he met 
with men of such unfeigned pielt/ and virtue, 
that he became fixed in a strong principle. of 
universal eharitj/.^^ Would to God, that an ex- 
ample in every respect so illustrious, were in^i- 
tated by the professors of Christianity f The 
good effects of such a conduct would be dis- 
cerned. The sincere and hearty co-^operation of 

Christians of every denomination, in the great 

b2 



cause of virtue and piety^ ivonld promote tke 
best interests of mankind. 

Nor Villi you, my dear Sir, blame me for thus 
venturing publicly to exprests the gratification I 
feel in the publication of both Sketch and Se^ 
quel at Philadelphia in America. This exten-*^ 
sion of their sphere of usefulness will, I trusty 
prove the humble means of aiding in some small 
degree the cause of Christian liberality amongst 
our Transatls^itic brethren. The period is ap* 
proaching, \rhen the jealousies and distinctions 
, of p^^rty, in every quarter of the globe, shall be 

lost in the diffasion of pure and unadulterated 

» 

Christianity ! In the present awful crisis of in- 
fidelity and lukcwarmness, Christians are dpt to 
be borne down by a spirit of despondency. But 
the energies of their faith pught by no means to 
be ei^hausted. Over the attacks of its enemies^ 
and over the infirmities of its friends, the religion 
o/ Je^us shall obtain a complete triumph. Tht 
day of small things must not be despised* Dis* 
pensations Jhe most dark, and events the most 
unpromising:, are rendered subservient to the pur- 



poses of tke ditiiie govenunent. * Tbe rajs of 
rerealed truth which hare hitherto only beamed 
upon us through the clouds of our ignorance and 
prejudices, are destined to light Up the radiance 
of a more perfect day. Then, to adopt the 
energetic language of aneient prophecy — The 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, mnd the leopuri 
lie down with the kid and the eaify and the young 
lion and the fatting together^ and a little child 
shaU lead them. The lion ihall eat straw like 
the QXy and the sucking child shall play on the 
hole of the aspy and the weaned child shall put 
his hand on the oockatrice den. They shali» 
NOT HURT NOR DESTROY (soHh the JLord) 

IN ALL MY HOLY MOUNTAIN. 

In the mean time, may the God of Peace 

allay the animosities and meliorate the temper of 

the Christian world! Thus will the wretched 

remains of bigotry, .which are still to be found 

in some unhappy individuals of every party, be 

gradually lessened, and finally .destroyed. The 

glorious Gospel of the blessed God wants not any 

adventitious aid to extend its empire over the 

1 
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humftn heart. It is of itself 5afficient (umler 
the blessing of Heaven) to purify our affections, 
and to prepare us for our certain and speedy 
remoFal into eternity. 

That you, niy dear Sir, in your advancmg 
years, and your worthy family^ to whom I am 
indebted' for the first pupils with which I -was 
entrusted*,' may enjoy every possible blessing ; 
and that all my readers (to use the words of my 
excellent friend, the Rev. H. Worthington, on 
a public occasion) may be *^ candid^ yet firm — 
enquirers^ yet believers — piousy yet liberal^^^ is 
the wish and prayer of 

Your's, with great esteem, 

JOHN EVANS, 

PuIlin'sRow, IslingtODy 
August 28, 1808. 

* The tu:9 sons of Samuel JBrenty Esq. of Greenland Bock,. 
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The great lesson which every sect, and every individoal of every sect, ought 
to learn from the history of the dinreh, ir Moderation. Want of genuine 
Moderation towards those who differ firom us in religious opinions, seeins 
to be the moet unaccountable thing in the world. 

Watson J Bishop of Landajf, 
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HE Christian Woeld is divided into deno'^ 
minations, each of which is discriminated by 
sentiments peculiar to itself. To delineate the 
nattire, point out the foundation, and appreciate 
the tendency of every individual opinion, would 
bean endless task. My only design is briefly to 
enumerate the leading tenets of the several par« 
ties which attract our notice, and U) make this vtt 
riety of religious opinions aground for the exer- 
cise of moderation, together with the improve- 
ment of other Christian graces. The moderation 
here recommended lies at an equal distance "be- 
tween an indifference to truth and the merciless 
spirit of uncharitableness. It is a virtue, alas ! 
much talked of, little understood, a^d less prac« 
tised. 
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2 ATHEISTS. 



But before we delineate the tenets of the seve- 
ral parties, the Atheists and Deists shall be just 
mentioned, two descriptions of persons frequently 
confounded together ; and also a general outline 
given of Theophilanthropistn and Mahometan- 
ism, of Judaism and Christianity. These topics 
will form a proper introduction to an account of 
the Sects and Denominations of the Religious 
World. . 



ATHEISTS. 

THE Atheist does not believe in the existence 
. of a God. He attributes surrounding nature and 
all its astonishing phasnomena to chance, or to a. 
fortuitous concourse of atoms. Plato distin*-* 
guisjiies three sorts of Atheists ; such sis deny, ab-^ 
solutely that there are any Gods ; others .who; 
stllow the existence of the Gods, but deny thal^ 
they concern themselves with human affairs, and 
so disbelieve a Providence ; and lastly, such as 
believe in the Gods and a Providence, but thinks 
that they are easily appeased, and remit the 
greatest crimes for the smallest supplication*' 
The first of these, however, are the only Athe- 
ists, in the strict and proper sense of the word. 
The name of Atheist is composed of two Greek 
iermSf a and Dio(, signifying without God^ imd 
in this sense the . appellation occwi^ m^ke^eNir 
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Testament) £phes*ii. 12, Without God (or Athc 
ists) in the world. It is to be hoped that direct 
Atheists are few» Some persons indeed question 
the reality of such a character, and others insist, 
that pretensions to Atheism have their origin in 
pride, or are adopted as a cloak for licentious- 
ness. In the seventeenth century, Spinosa, a 
foreigner, vras its noted defender ; and Lucilio 
Yanini, an Italian, of eccentric character, waa 
burnt, 1619, at Toulouse, for his Atheistical 
tenets. Being pressed to make public acknow- 
ledgment of his crime, and i^ ask pardon of God, 
the king, and justice, he boldly replied, that he 
did not believe there was a God ; that he never 
offended the king ; and as for justice, he wished 
it to the devil. He confessed that he was one 
of the twelve who parted in company from Na- 
ples, to spread their doctrines in all parts ot 
Europe. The poor man, however, ought not 
to have been put to death ; confinement is the 
best remedy for insanity. Lord Bacon, in his 
Essays, justly remarks, that ^' A little philosophy 
inclineth a man^s mind to Atheism^ but depth in 
philosophy bringeth men's minds about to reli* 
gion ; for while the mind of man looketh upon 
second causes scattered, it may rest in them and' 
go no farther: but when it beholdeth the chain 
of them confederated and linked together, itmu^ 
needs fly to Providence and Deity.*' 
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ArchbUfaop Tillotson, speaking of Atfteism, 
says^ ^^For «ome ages before the reformation, 
Atheism was confined to Italy, ajid had its tJhlef 
residence at Rome. All the mention that is of 
it in the history of those times, the Papiststhem- 
selves give us, in the lives of their own popes 
and cardhials, excepting two or three small phi- 
losophers, th^t were retainers to tliat court. So 
that this Atheistical humour amongst Christians 
was the «pawn of the gross superstition and cor- 
rupt manners of the Romish church and court* 
And, indeed, nothing is more natural than for 
extremes in Religion to beget one another, like 
the vibrations of a pendulvm, which the more 
violently you swing it cme way, the farther it 
will return the other. But in this last age 
Atheism has travelled over the Alps and infected 
France i and now of late it haUi crossed the seas 
and invaded pur nation, and hath j^Vaifed to 
amazement !'* 

The sermons preached at Boyle's Lecture — ^the 
discourses of Abernethy on the Divine Attributes-—^ 
and the treatises of Dr. Balguy, are an excellent 
antidote against Atheistical tenets. This last 
writer thus forcibly expresses himself on th6 
subject : — 

^' Of all the felse doctrines and foolish opi- 
nions which ever infested the mind of man, no- 
tbing can possibly equal that of Atheism^ whit^h 
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is SHdH a monstrous contradiction to all evi* 
dente^ to all tHe powers of understanding, and 
tlie dictates of common sense, that it may be 
T¥ell questioned whether any man can really fhll 
into it by^a;deKberate use of his judgment. AH 
natiite so clearly points out,, and so loudly pro* 
claims a Creator of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness, that whoever hears not its voice, and 
sees not its proofs, may well be thought wilfully 
deaf and obstinately blind. If it be evident^ 
self-evident, to every man of thought, that there 
can be no effect without a cause, what shall we 
^tij of that manifold combination of effects, that 
series, of ^>erations,^ that system of wonders, 
which fill the universe ; which present themselves 
to att our perceptions, and sttike our minds and 
our senses on every side ? Every faculty, every 
^je^lffffff^efj faculty,, demonstrates a[ Deity. 
The meanest insect we can see, the minutest and 
jnost contemptible weed we can tread upon, is 
really sufficient to- ccmfound Atheism, and baffle 
all its pretensions. How mucbminre that astonish* 
ing variety and multiplicity of God's works witb 
which we are continually surrounded ! Let any 
Bian survey the face of the earth, or lift up hii 
eyes to the firmament ; let him consider the na- 
ture and instinct of brute animals, and afterwards ' 
took into the operations of his own mind : will 
bq. presume tQ say or suppose thut. ^ALlVn^ o\^\^^ 
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he meets with are nothing mote than the result 
;pf unaccountable accident and blind chance? 
Can he possibly conceive that such v<HiderftiI 
order should spring out of confusion ; 6r that 
.such perfect beauty should be ever foiined by 
.the fortuitous Operations of unconscious^ inactive 
.'particles of matter ? As well, nay better, and 
:inore easily, mighthesuppose^thatan earthquake 
might happen to build towns £md cities ; or the 
^naterials carried down by a flood fit themselves 
up without hands intp a regular fleet. ' For what 
:are towns, cities, or fleets, in comparison of the 
vast and amazing fabric of^the universe! In 
short, Atheism ofiers such violence td all pur 
faculties, that it seems scarce credible it should 
ever really find any footing in human uhder^ 
standing/* 

The argutnents for the being of a G0d«ifi dis^ 
tributed by the learned into two kinds ?— •Jhst* Ar- 
guments a prioriy or those taken from the n^eet'i 
sity of the divine existence;-— 2d. Arguments d 
posteriori J or those taken from the works of na^ 
ture. Of the latter species of proof the above 
q;uotati6n from Dr. Balguy is a fine illustration. 
On die former s^'e*Dr. Clarke's Essay.on the Be- 
ins: of a God, which has been deeaied a master- 
piece on the subject. The reader^ is also referred 
fe Dr. Paley^s incomj^rable work <m Natural 
#J?if^/!5j^/-VAio*5^ though it1aev»a t^«emW»aG#^ 
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to Derham^s Physico-theology, is by far mcNre 
compact and impressive. 

;^(ewton9 Boyle, Maclaurin, R{ty> Derham, 
Locke^ and other philosophers, distinguished for 
the profundity of their researches, and the extent 
of their erudition, are to be enrolled amongst tjbe 
principal advocates for the existence and superin- 
tendance of a Deity. On this subject the cele- 
brated Lord Chesterfield made the following de- 
claration ; and no man can suppose his under- 
standing to have been clouded with religious 
prejudices : ^^ I have read some of Seed's ser- 
mons, and like them very well. But I have 
neither read, nor intend to read, those which are 
meant to prove the existence of God 5 because it 
seems to me too great a disparagement of that 
reason which he has given us, to require any other 
proofs of his existence than those which the 
whole and every part of the creation afford us.. 
If I believe my own existence, I must believe 
his : it cannot be proved d priori^ as some have- 
idly attempted to do, and cannot be doubted of 
a posteriori, Cato says very justly—*^ And that 
he is^ all nature cries aloud r* Dr. Priestley V 
Letters to Hammon of Liverpool in confuta* 
tion of Atheistical tenets deserve well to be 
consulted — it is a Work of great thought and 
ability. The name Hammon i^as, it seems 
fictious-— the Atheist wishing to coikc^ kvnvi^lC 
in obscurity. 
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DEISTS. 

* THE Deists believe in a God, but reject a 
■written revelation from him. They are extrava- 
gant in their encomiums on natural religion, 
though they diflFer much respecting its nature^ 
extent, obligation, and importance. Dr. Clarke, 
in his treatise against Deism, divides them into 
four classes, according to the less or greater 
number of articles comprised in their creed. 
*^ The Jlrst are^ such as pretend to believe the 
existence of an eternal, infinite, independent, in- 
telligent Being ; and who to avoid the name bf 
Epicurean Atheists, teach also that this Supreme 
Being made the world ; though at the same time 
they agree with the Epicureans in this, that they 
fancy God does not at all concern himself in the 
government of the world, nor has any regard to, 
or care of, what is done therein, agreeably to the 
reasoning of Lucretius, the Epicurean p<>et — 

' For wbatsoe'er's divine mnst live at peace» 
' In nndistnrbM and everlasting ease ; 

* Nor care for ns, from fears and dangers free, 

* Snficlent to his own felicity. 

* Nought here below, nought in oar powV it needs^ 

* Ne^erimiles at goody nor frowns at wicked deeds.* 

^^ The second sort of Deists are those who be* 
I/ere not only the being, but also the pToyidenee 
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of God with respect to the nahtral world, but 
-who, not allowing any difference between moral 
good and eril,. deny that God takes any notiot 
of the morally good or eyil actions of men, these 
ihings depending, as they imagine, on the arbi«* 
trary constitution of human taws- 

*' A lAtitf sort of Deists there are^ who haying 
right apprehensions concerning the natural attri^ 
butes o( God and his all-goyemii^ pFovidenoe^ 
and some notion* of his moral perfections also, ytt 
being prejudiced against the notion of the im^^ 
meirbAity of the soul,, believe that men perasb 
entirely at death, and that one generation skilfc 
perpetually succeed another, without any fturthes 
restoration or renovation of things.^ 

^ A fourth and the last sort of Deists are suclr 
aabeUeve the existence of a Supreme Beings to* 
gether with his providence in the goyemment <tf 
tte world, also all the obligaticms ^ natural re« 
]%ion, but so far only as these things are disco^ 
verable by the light of nature albne,. without 
believing any divine revelation." These, tho 
learned author observes, are the only true DeistI; 
butas their principles would naturally lead them, 
to embrace the CMristian revelation, Ite concludes^ 
IJhere is now no consistent scheme of Deism in- 

Di. Clarke then adds these observa^ 



^ 
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t^oi^s^ m^glsd with a just severity,; ^^TheHea-^ 
tben philo^.aphera^ thosefe^wpf them "who taught 
iod liv^ed ^p tq if^ ohlig^ii/on^ of natural relU 
l^ioQy bp4 ii^Cied.acoiiyi^trat 3((^hc}Qe ofDeism^ 
aajfer Wf Jt FWtr Butthei qas^eis v^i «p now-^ 
the same schema ii^ no)^siByvl|>iigeFoo^$istefi^t witli 
tti^crwilpiiM^qples,. Hdote na^^rlead wen-'to 

b^lltey^lwl^iQbrace revelation^ ajS: it.theoi taug^b^ 
^QlR h^ J»ope^ fox it., DeUtS; in (mx ^h ^»bo r^fi 
y^ .ff^t^fe^W M'U.en oifer^d ,liOj. th^m^iu^e n^i 
ft«dh men M SficnA^s mi Cicero ^eve ; ImU undeg 
pietooc«^ Biei^ni, itis pl^o^ih^jr^ ar^gpn^caUai 
ii^idof$:9£ all th^ h itnfy ex^QieJient ^jui iiatui»| 
i6Hgijim4^l& Thj^irtriv^landyaiikoaTiJ^^tli^f 
mocking and xidii^#i))g Mpitiiout-an4 IW^PKieieKA? 
ituDttticni ;; th0.&(luecUQgthe TrboJ^vstreap of^b- 
j^i^UBLigBmsi particular cii«to9i«, OX p^i*iq^l«iJ5 
lUDtd peihap^ uncertain ppinlAnsor cxplicattQdq ^ 
opidionsy Tviihout at all coji^idering the mam 
body o| ^li^iKm Mtbeir loos0, v^^ a^d frothj( 
diaooArse^ ; and^ abgr^ a^I'^ thoirf yicipus and iior 
iiioralKyefi sh^iy,, plainlyjandu^^ni^bly that the|! 
aje npt t^^, Pmtsi: hj^ixfi^xB AiheistSy and coAf 
IKWSWFftfly Wt Qap^We Wf i^^ 9f the. truOi; of 
dMrflrii^nity^ "^hp present i>eiste are pC iwf 
jK>rt« QQ)y, tbpsa -^Oibelieyc^, and thos£i wh|(^ 
4i^^liftve:kLa,futsi5^J^ If ^^^Thp^ii^^frf^ 
the Greek Oso(, God^XlV different from a De^st, it 
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is that he has not had revelation proposed to him, 
and follows therefore the pure light of nature*. ' 
The term Deist comes from the Latin word 
Beusy a God ; and is applied to the rejecters &t 
revelation, because the existence of a God is the 
principal article of their belief. The name was 
first assumed bjanumber of gentlemen in France 
and Italy, who were willing to cover their oppo* 
sition to .the Christian revelation by a more ho« 

m 

nouriAIe name than tliat of Atheists. Viret, a 
divine of eminence amongthe firstreformers, ap- 
pears to have been the first author who expressly 
mentions them ; for in the Epistle Dedicatory 
prefixed to the second volume of his Instruction 
C%rf/f>;ti?e, published in 1563, he speaks of some 
persons at th^at time who called themselves by a 
new name, that of Deists. Deists are also often 



* Paganism is the corruption of natural religion, and is little 
else than the worship of idols and false gods. These were either 
men, as Jupiter, Hercules, Bacchus, &c. ; or fictitious persont, 
an Victory, Fame^ Ferer, &c. ; or beasts, as in Egypt^ crocodiles, 
cats, &c. ; or, finally, inanimate things, as onions, fire, water, &c. 
Upon the propagation of Christianity, Paganism declined. 
Julian the apostate made an ineffectual attempt to revive It, 
Aod it is now degenerated into gross and disgustfbl IdolaCiyt 
Carious specimeiis of the Pagan idols may be seen In the-. 
British. Museum i In Donovan's Museum^ Bridge-street^ 
CoDTcnt-Gardeii ; and in the Museum at the BajftUt Aeadtay, 
BrUtok 
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]>£ISTS 

Cdlcd I$^ls (from the Latin word irifidelis)y 
«B Mocmnt of their want of faith or belief in 
tke Chriitian religion. Some indeed have ceu- 
snred the application of the term infidelity to 
imhelieTeiSy contending that in our languagie it 
» uacd solely in a particular sense, implying the 
Utiit of canyugal fidelity. ^ 

Lord Herbert, of Cherburj, was the first Deist 
who excited public notice in this country. Dr. 
Brown's recent edition of Leland's View of the 
J)eiitical writers, (Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, Bo* 
liqgbroke, &c. &c.) together with many other 
Suable treatises, afford information concerning 
their principles, and contain a refutation 
of their objections against revealed religion. 
Mr. Belsham has thus assigned the principal 
causes of modern infidelity in his reply to Mr. 
Wilberforce : ^M. The first and chief is an un* 
willingness to submit to the restraints of religion, 
and the dread of a future life, which leads men 
to overlook evidence, and to magnify objections. 
S. The palpable absurdities of creeds generally 
professed by Christians, which men of sense 
having confounded with the genuine doctrines of 
revelation, they have rejected the whole at once, 
and without enquiry. S. Impatience and un* 
willingness to perseverexin the laborious tai& of 
Weighing arguments and examining objections. 
4. FaMoBL has biassed the minds of some young 
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persons of virtiiQas characters and competent 
knowledgei to resist revelation, in order to avoid 
the impntatlon of sinj^ularity, and to escape the 
ridicule of those with whom tiiey desire to asso« 
eiate. §• Pride, that they might at an easy rate 
attain the character of philosophers and superio* 
rityta vulgar prejudice. 6. Dwelling upon dif- 
ficulties only, from which the most rational sys« 
tem is not exempt, and by which the most candid^ 
inquisitive, and virtuous minds are sometimes en- 
tangled. The mass of mankind, who never think 
at all, but who admit, without hesitaticm, ^ all 
that the nurse and the priest have taught^^ 
can never become sceptics. Of course the whole 
class of unbelievers consist^)f persons who have 
thought more or less upon the subject; and as 
persons Of sensQ seldom discard at once all the 
principles in which they have been educated, it 
is not wonderful that many who begin with the 
highest orthodoxy, pass through different stages 
of their creed, dropping an article or two every 
step of their progress, till at last, weary of their 
labour, and not.knowing where to fix, they reject 
it altogether. This, to a superficial and timid ob- 
server, appears to be an objection to freedom of 
e^qfiify ; for no person beginning to enquire, can 
or ought to say where he will stop. But the sin- 
cere friend to truth will not be .discourag^^ Xoi; 
witboBl eaqmry truth cimiioi be t^OiSiiSf^^ 
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if the Christian religion shrinks from close exa* 
Aiination in this bold and inquisitive age, it mnsfi 
lind it ought to falL But of this issue I have nol; 
the smallest apprehension. Grenuine Christianit]^ 
tnn ivell bear the fierj trial through -which it ib 
no^ passing, and ^hile the dross and the rubbish 
are consumed, the pure gold will remain unin« 
Jured, and«will come forth from the furnace witb 
increased lustre . " 

• Indeed the objections which some Deists have 
made to revelation, affect not so much the reli- 
^n of Jesus Christ, laid down in the New Tes- 
tament, as certain absurd doctrines and ridiculous 
practices which have been added to it by the 
weakness and wickedness of mankind. Reiterat- 
ed accusations therefore of unfairness have been 
brought against the generality of Deistical writers ; 
and with this palpable injustice Bolingbroke^ 
Voltaire, and Thomas Paine stand particularly 
charged. Paine's Age of Reason has been ably 
answered by many writers, especially by the 
present Bishop of Landaff, in his Apology for the^ 
Stble, 

' The rejectors of Revelation (before they 
thoughtlessly calumniate it) would do well to 
consider what they are able to give us in its stead, 
better calculated to alleviate the distresses, and 
iUtid up the bleeding heart of humanity. 
'^SrA& Jkte Dr. Beattie^ in ih^ eVoqxxenl c;0Tkclu« 



sion of his Esmy oo the Immutability of Truth,' 
qpeakiug of Sceptics and Deists, yery justly re* 
marks : — ^^ Caressed by those who call themselves 
the great, engrossed by the formalities and fbppe- 
lies oLlife, in^xicated with yanity, pampered 
with adulation, dissipated in the tumult of busi«i 
ness, or amidst the yipissitudes of folly, they per- 
haps have little need and little relish for the con- 
solations of religion. But let them know, that in 
the s^itary scenes of life there is many an Jhoncst 
and tender heart pining with incurable anguish^ 
pierced with the sharpest sting of disappointment,; 
bereft of friends, chilled with poverty, rackec^ 
with disease, scourged by the oppressor, whom 
nothing but trust ia Providence, and the hope of 
a futuiie retribution^ could preserve from the ago-* 
i^ies of despair. And do they with sacrilegious- 
hands attempt to violate this last refuge of the- 
ipiserable, and to rob them of the only comfort 
that had survived the ravages of misfortune, ma* 
lice, and tyranny ? Did it ever happen that th& 
inj9juence of their tenets disturbed the tranquillity, 
of virtuous retirement, dpepened the gloom of 
human distress, or aggravated the honors of the 
^ave ? Ye traitors to hunmn kind ! ye murderers 
of the human soul! how can ye answer for it to 
your owa hearts?. Surely every sparky ,^of yoiU; 
genepsiti;^ is extiogi^hedfof (|ty^r,^i^tii^^4xiufi^ 
deration do not awakei) ^i,g{oa(^i^^^i^ti$^^ 
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moTse/' Some strictures^ on the nature and 
prevalence of modern Deism, are contained in- 
the present Bisbfop of London's Charge to the 
Clergy for the year 1794. Indeed all the writ- 
mgs of this prelate have a pious^ liberal; and- 
useful tendency*. 



THEOPHILANTHROPIST8. 

THE Theophilanthropists tare a kind of Deists 
ftriisen in France during the revolution.- Mr. Tho- 
mas Paine figured amongst them for some time,, 
and even delivered a discourse before them on the 
principles, &c» of this system, which was after- 
wards established. Since the return of Popery 
under Ruonaparte, they are said to be nearly an* 
j^ihilated ; at least they by no means attract so 
much of the public attention.^ The name by 
which they stand distinguished, is a compound' 
term derived from the Greek, and intimaties that 
they profess to adore God and love tfieir fellow^ 
creatures. Their common principle is a belief 
in the existence,, perfections, and providbnce of 
God, and in the doctrine of a future fife; and 
their rule of morals is, love to God and good- will- 
to men.. Dr. John Walker, a medicargentleman, 
author of the Universal Gazetteer, ^ published^ 
Ae manual of the^sect, from whidi a few parti*^ 

Mfl»Aftflifi^ extracted: 
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^' The temple, the most worthy of the divinity, 
in the eyes of the TheophilanihropistSj is the 
nniverse. Abandoned sometimes under the yault 
of heaven to the contemplation of the beauties 
of nature, they render its author the homage of 
adoration and gratitude. Tliey nevertheless 
have temples eicected by the hands of men, in 
which it is more commodious for them to assem- 
ble to listen to les&(>iis concerning his -wisdom. 
Certain moral inscriptions, a simple altar on 
which they deposit, as a sign of gratitude for the 
benefits of the Creator, such flowers or fruits as 
the seasons afford, and a tribune for the lectures 
and discourses, form the whole of the ornaments 
of their temples. 

^^ The first inscription placed above the altars 
recalls to remembrance the.two religious dogmas, 
which fire the foundation of their moral. 

^^ First Inscription. 

'^ We believe in the existence of a God, in tlia 
immortality of the soul. 

^^ Second Inscription. 

^^ Worship God, cherish your kind, render 
yourselves useful to your country. 

<^ Third Inscription. 

^^ Good is every thing which tends to the pre* 
servation or the perfioction of man. 

^^ Evil is every tiling; whidi (eads to dertiof 
wdeteruirate hUn* 
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^ ^ Fourth Inscriptioiu 

^^ Children, honour your fathers and . mothers, 
.Obey them with affection. Comfort their did 
•,age. * 

^^ Fathers and mothers, instruct your children. 

" Fifth Inscription. 
; f < Wives, regard in your husbands the chiefs of 
'your houses. 

^ ^ Husbands, loy e your wives, and render ^our* 
>«elTes reciprocally happy. 

^^The assembly sits to hear lessons or dis-^ 
,<^urses on morality, principles of religion, of be- 
.iievolence, and of universal salvation, principles 
;aquaUy remote firom the severity of Stoicism 
and Epicurean indolence. These lectures and 
/liBCOurses are diversified by hymns. Their 
jusemblies are holden on the first day of the 
week, and on the decades." Mr. Belsham, in his 
answer to Mr. -Wilbcrforce, speaking of this new 
d^encji sect of Deists, remarks — " Its professed 
principles cottiprehend the essence of the Chris- 
tian religion ;• but not admitting the resurrection 
nfOhri^f, the Theopkilanthropists deprive them'* 
selves of the only solid ground cm which to build 
the hope of a future existence." 
'^:^he ooncluding part of the mdktial of the 
Theophilanthropists<being i^ill fufther explaha^ 
ifitf,oi A%iT tenets antt.cdMlupt, shall be here 
introduced: — '^ If any one ask you whM is the 
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^origin of your religion and of your worship, you 
can answer him thus r—rOpen the most ancient 
jbooks ivhich are known, seek there what was 
ithe religion, what the worship of the first human 
^ings of which history has preserved the re* 
jmembrance. There you will see that their reli* 
gion was what we now call natural religion^ be** 
cause it has for its principle even the Author of 
nature. It is he that has engraven it in the 
heart of the first human beings, in ours, in that 
of all the inhabitants of the earth: this religion, 
which consists in worshipping God and cherish*^ 
ing our kind, is what we express by one single 
word, that of Theophilanthropy* Thus our re* 
ligion is that of our first parents ; it is yours ; it 
is ours ; it is the universal religion. As to our 
worship, it is also that of our first fathers. See 
^ven in the most ancient writings, that the exte* 
rior signs by which they rendered their homaga 
to the Creator, were of great simplicity. They 
^fcssed for him an altar of earth, they offered 
bira, in sign of their gratitude and of their sub- 
mission,' some of the productions which they held 
of his liberal hand. The fathers exhorted their 
children to virtue ; they all encouraged one ano- 
^er under the auspicen of the Divinity to the 
aqcoAiplishment of their duties. This simple 
Yofship, the sages of aUnationi have not ceaj^ 
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to profess, and they have transmitted it down to 
us without interruption. 

•^ If they yet ask yoii of whom* you hold your 
mission, answer, We hbld it of God himself,' wW 
IB giving us two arms to aid our kind, has- also 
given Us intelligence to mutually enlighten us, 
find the love of good te bring us together to^ vir- 
tue; ofGod^whohas given experience and wis- 
dom to the aged to* guide the young, and autho- 
rity to fathers ia conduct their children. 

^^ If they are not struck with the force of these? 
reasons, do not farther discuss the subject, and do- 
not engage yourself in controversies^ which tend 
to dkniftish the love of our neighbours. Our 
principles are the eternal truth ; they will subsist^ 
>irhatever individuals may support or attack them^ 
astd the efforts of the wicked will not even pre* 
Tail against them. Rest ffrmly attached to them^ 
without attacking or defending any religious sys«» 
tern;- and remember, that similar discussions have 
never produced good, and that they have often' 
tinged the earth with the blood of men. Let u» 
lay aside systems^, and apply ourselves to doin^ 
good. It is the only road to happiness/' 

Tke Christian reader will admire the pmcticiit 

tendency of this new species of Dieism, but 

lament the defects by which it stands charac^ 

tmixtd. It want# the broad bash of revelation^ 

wtJch would give pcxmaneac;y Vi iU dt^ttoisAftv 
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and energy lo its precepts, beside the glorious 
discoyeries of immortality ! It was hoped at one 
time that the profession of this system in France 
would have prepared the way for the reception 
©f pure Christianity. 

As to the present state of religion in France, 
the reader is referred to the French Catechism 
translated by the Rev, D. Bogue. This CatC" 
chism is drawn up by the order, some say by the 
pen of Buonaparte, and is taught throughout the 
French empire. The section entitled a conti- 
nuation of the Fourth Commandment^ is particu- 
larly worthy of attention* It shews that the pre- 
sent emperor lias not only the art of reigning, 
but of perpetuating that r^gn amongst his sub- 
jects« — Superstition is the ally of tyranny. 



JUDAISM. 

JUDAISM is the religious doctrines and fites 
»f the Jewsy who are the descendants of Abraham , 
a person of eminence, chosen by God, soon after 
the flood, to preserve the doctrine of the Divine 
Unity among the idolatrous nations of the earth. 
A complete isystem of Judaism'is contained in the 
five bookks of Moses, their great lawgiver, who 
was raised up to deliver them from their bondage 
in Egypt, and to conduct them to the poss/essida 
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of Canaan, the promised land. The Jewish' 
economy is so much directed to temporal re--' 
wards and ptinishments, that it has been, ques- 
tioned whether the Jews had any knowledge of a 
future state. This opinion has been defended 
with vast erudition by Warburton, iii his Divine 
Legation of Moses ; but it has been controverted 
by Dr. Sykes, and other authors of respectability.- 
The principal sects among the Jews, in the time 
of our Saviour, were the Pharisees^ who placed 
religion in external ceremony — the Sddduceesy 
who were remarkable for their incredulity; and 
the EsseneSf who were distinguished by an 
austere sanctity. Some accounts of these sects 
will be found in the last volume of Prideaux's 
Connection, in Harwood's Introduction to the 
Study of the New .Testament, and in Marsh's 
improved edition of Miehaelis, recently pub- 
lished. 

The Pharisees and Sadducees are frequently 

- mentioned in the New Testament; and , an ac- 
quaintance with their principles and practiced 
serves to illustrate many passages in the sacred 
history. At present the Jews have two sects, 
the Car'aite^^ whcr^admit no rule of religion but 
the law of Moses,', and the Rahlinists^ who 
add to the laws the traditions of the Talmud. 
The dispersion of the Jews took jplace upon the 

destraction of Jerusalem by Titu^, the Roman 
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emperor, A. D. 70. The expectation of a Mes- 
siah is the distinguished feature of their religious 
system. The word Messiah signifies one 
anointed^ or installed into an office by unction. 
The Jewsused to anoint their kings, high-prifests, ' 
and sometimes prophets, at their entering upon 
office. Thus Saul, David, Solomon, and Joash,' 
kings of Judah, received the royal unction. 
Thus also Aaron and his sons received the 
sacerdotal, and- Elisha, the disciple of Elijah, 
the prophetic unction. 

Christians believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Messiah, in whom all the Jewish prophecies are 
accomplished. The Jews, infatuated with the 
idea of a temporal Messiah, who is to sub-' 
due the world, still wait for his appearance. 
According to Bnitorf, (a professor of Hebrew, 
and celebrated fbr rabbinical learning) some ot 
the modern rabbins believe that the Messiah is" 
already come, but that he 'will not mamfest him- 
self on account of the sins of the Jews. Others, 
however, have had recourse to the hypothesis of 
two Messiahs, who are to succeed each other— 
one in a state of humiliation and suffering — the 
other in a state of glory, magnificence, and 
power. Be it however remembered, that in thi' 
New Testament Jesus Christ assures us, in th^ 
most explicit terms, that he is the Messiah. In' 
John iv. 25, the Samaritan wom^n ^^^\o^^«^^^ 
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/ know that Messias comcth which is called 
Christ : when he is comcy he will tell us all. 
things. Jesus saith unto her^ I that speak to . 
thee am He* According to the prediction of. 
Jesus Christ, several impostors would assume' 
the title of Messiah : and accordingly such 
persons have appeared. An history of " False 
Messiahs^^ has been written by a Dutchman. 
Barcochab was the first, who appeared in the 
time of Adrian ; the second, in 1666, was Sab-^ 
bethai Levi, who turned Mahometan ; -and the 
last was Rabbi Mordecai, who was talked of in 
1682. 

The Talmud is a collection of the doctrines 
and morality of the Jews. They have two works 
that bear this name ; the first is called the Tal- 
mud of Jerusalem ; and the other the Talmud of 
Babylon. The former is shorter and more ob- 
scure than that of Babylon, but is of an older 
date. The Talmud compiled at Babylon the 
Jews prefer to that of Jerusalem, as it is clearer 
and more extensive. 

The Jewish economy was certainly typica-1 
Qf the Christiau dispensation in many important 
respects, but these types and antitypes have, 
been wretchedly abused. A curious instance 
^f this kind occurred about the time of the 
reformation. Le Clerc has recorded it ; and the 
perusal of it must create et smile. The story is 

2 
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this : Two eminent Protestants, a Lutheran and 
a Calvinist, had been wrangling a considerable 
time about the precedency of their patriarchs, 
-without any seeming advantage ; when the one 
took it into his head to make Luther the antitype 
of Aaron, seeing he was the first who had set 
up and lighted the grand candlestick of the re- 
formation in the tabernacle. The other not 
being able to disprove the fact, had recourse to 
the same typical reasoning, and affirmed that if 
Lather was Aaron's antitj/pe^ upon that score, 
Calvin was much more so, since it is manifest 
that if he had not taken the snuffers in his hand 
and snuffed the lamps, the candlestick would 
have given so dim a light, that few people would 
have been the better for it ! 

The most remarkable periods in the history of 
the Jews are, the call of Abraham, the givingof 
the law by Moses, their establishment in C^aan 
under Joshua, the building of the Temple by 
Solomon, the division of the tribes, their cap- 
tivity in Babylon, their return under Zerubbabel, 
and the destruction of their city and temple by 
the Emperor Titus. Their books of the Old 
Testament are the most ancient and authentic 
records extant. For further information respect- 
ing Judaism, many publications may be con- 
sulted. See the writings of Josephus, their 
famous historian, of which there are sevefoX 

C 
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translations in our language— Dr. Jenning's two 
volumes of Jewish Anticjuities, Dr. Shaw's Phi- 
losophy of Judaism^ and the late Mr. David 
Levi's Ceremonies of the Jewish Religion. 

I shall conclude this article of the Jews, with 
remarking that the late indefatigable Dr. Priestley 
addressed them some years ago with spirit, and 
{be above Mr. Levi, a learned Jew, has replied* 
An excellent Address^ however, to the Jewsy 
has since cmne from the same pen, dated North- 
. nmberland, America, October 1, 1799. It con- 
cludes in the following pointed manner : ^^ I for- 
merly took the liberty to address you, and had 
the happiness to find you were satisfied that I 
wrote from the purest motives, and a sincere 
respect and good-will to your nation. Having 
then advanced all that I thought necessary for 
the purpose, I shall not repeat it here. But I 
cannot help observing, that though one of your 
nation, a person whom I well know and respect, 
replied to me, he did not undertake to refute my 
principal argument, viz. that from Historical 
Evidence. He did not pretend io point out any 
defect in the arguments that I advanced, for 
Jesus having wrought real miracles, for his hav- 
ing died, and having risen from the dead. And 
if the gospel history of those facts be true, what- 
ever may be objected to Christianity on other 
accounts^ the divine mission will be unquestion- 
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able. God would never have suffered any per« 
son pretending to have come from him, to impose 
upon your nation and the whole world in so egre- 
gious a manner as Jesus must have done, ifhef 
had been an impostor. Would God haye raised 
an impostor to life, after a public execution? And 
yet in my discourse on that subject, I have shewn 
that this one fact has the most convincing evi* 
dence that any fact of the kind could possibly 
have, If yotf attentively consider the character 
of Jesus,' hisgreat simplicity, his piety, his bene* 
Tolence, and every other virtue, you must be 
satisfied that he was incapable of imposture. 
Compare his character and conduct with that of 
Mahomet, or any other known impostor, and 
tids argument of the internal kind must strike 
you in a forcible manner. Besides, how was it 
possible for such^ a religion as the Christian, 
preached by persons in low stations, without the 
advantage of a learned education, to have esta- 
blished itself in the world, opposed as it was by ^ 
every obstacle that could be thrown in its way, 
if it had not been supported by truth and- the 
God of truth ! The belief of your nation in 
general, has answered an important purpose iir 
the plan of Divine Providence, as nothing else 
could have given so much satisfaction, that Chris- 
tianity ireceived no aid from civil government, 
and that the books of your sctipluxe%^te ^<^SQ:>\vfiA 
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writings, not imposed on the world by Chris- 
tians. But this great end being now completely 
answered by the continuance of your incredulity 
for such a length of time, T hope the time is ap- 
proaching, when, as the apostle says, Rom. xi. 26, 
All Israel will be saved, an event which will be 
followed by the conversion of the Gentiles in' 
general. Your restoration cannot fail to con-' 
vince the world of the truth of your religion ; 
and in those circumstances, your conversion to 
Christianity cannot fail to draw after it that of 
the whole world !" In the Spectator^ No. 495, 
Addison has given a paper on ih^jjjfdprj of the 
Jews, written with his accustomed ingenuity and 
piety. See also a Discourse lately preached on 
the Conversion of the Jews, by the Rev. J)» 
Bogue, before the Missionary Society. 



CHINESE RELIGION. 

Th« Chinese religion is involved in great mys- 
tery. Father Amiot, after the most assiduous re- 
searches on the subject, comes to this conclusion : 
** The CAiite^e (says he) are a distinct people who 
have still preserved the characteristic marks of 
their first origia ; a people whose primitive doc- 

^lae will be found^ by those who take the trou- 
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ble of investigating it thoroughly, to agree in its 
essential part with the doctrine of the chosen 
people, before Moses, by the command of God 
l^imself, had consigned the explanation of it to 
the sacred records ; a people, in a word, Tf hose 
traditional knowledge, -when freed from whatever 
the ignorance or the superstition of later ages has 
added to it, may be traced back from age toage, 
and from epocha to epocha, without interruption^ 
for the space of four thousand years, even to the 
renewal of J||ie human race by the grandson of 
I^oah." :ii& King, or canonical book of the 
Ghine86^l4lM||||!iphere inculcates the belief of a 
Supreme Being, the author and preservet of all 
things. Their great philosopher Confucius lived 
about five hundred years before our Saviour's 
birth, and to this day each town has a place con- 
secrated to his memory. See the late Sir George 
StauntorCs Embassy , where much information is 
given respecting their religion. Amongst other 
particulars, it is mentioned, that the Chinese 
have no religious establishment. 



CHRISTIANITY. 

CHRISTIANITY (to which Judaism was in- 
troductory) is the last and most perfect dispen- 
sation of revealed religion with which God-hatk 
faroured the hvaaaa. nxx . li Nnk& Vsu^'oXft^^ 
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Jesu« Christ^ the Son bf Godj who made his 
lftp]iearance in Judea near two thousand years 
ago. He was bom at Bethlehem, brought up at 
Nazaifeth , and crucified at Jerusa lem ; His lineage^ 
birth, life, death, and sufierings, were minutely 
predicted by a succession of the Jewish prophets, 
and his religion is now spread over a considerable 
portion of the globe. The evidences of the Chris-^ 
tian religion are comprised under historical testi« 
mony, prophecies, miracles, the internal evidence 
of its doctrines and precepts, and the rapidity of 
its first propagation among the Jews and the Gen* 
tiles. Though thinking Christians have in every 
age differed widely respecting some of the doc* 
irines of this religion, yet they are fully agreed- 
in the divinity of its origin, and in the benevo^ 
lence of its tendency. 

Brief representations of the Christian religion, 
shall be transcribed both from the writings of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, well deserving of at* 
tention. 

Bishop Gibson, in his second Pastoral Letter, 
observes-—" It will appear that the severaj deno- 
minations of Christians agree both in the stubstance 
of religion and in the necessary enforcements of 
the practice of it : that the world and all things 
in it were created by God, and are under the di- 
Taction and government of his all-powerful hand 
^nd aJlrseeing eye j that there \^ au es^iv\\iV d\C- 
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ference between good and evil, virtue and vice ; 
that there will be a state of future rewards and 
punishments, according to our behaviour in this 
life ; that Christ was a teacher sent from God, 
and that his apostles were divinely inspired ; that 
all Christians are bound to declare and profess 
themselves to be his disciples ; that not only the- 
exercise of the several virtues, but also a belief 
in Christ is necessary , in order to their obtaining 
the pardon of sin, the favour of God, and eternal 
life ; that the worship of God is to be performed 
chiefly by the heart in prayers, .praises, and 
thanksgivings ; and as to all other points, that 
they are bound to live by the rules which Christ 
and his apostles have left them in the holy scrip- 
tures. Here then is a fixed, certain, and uniform 
rule of faith and practice, co»fai/tt;t^ all the most 
necessary/ points of religion, established by a di- 
vine sanction, embraced as such by all deno- 
minations of Christians, and in itself abundantly 
sufficient to preserve the knowledge and practice 
of religion in the world*. ^^ 



*Somecarioui particulars respectiof^ the religion of the Hin- 
doos in the East Indies, comnninicated in the Asiatic Rssearehti^ 
seem to indicate that It is a corraption of the Christian religion. 
How far the resemblance holds, the reader of the Asiatic Re- . 
searches most form his jadgment. That celebrated work 
was published under the inspection of the late Sir W.JU^nes. The 
reader shaold also consnJt Maurice^ Indian ilivt\<|ultle%vvt^N(^<^, 
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Dr Sherlock (who succeeded Dr. Gibson as 
Bishop of London) expresses himself much to the 
same purpose in the first volume of his SermcNus. 
Observing that the books of the New Testament 
may be considered as either historical, as doctri- 
nal, or as controversial, and some as a mixture 
of the two last, he thus proceeds :— ^' by the 
doctrinal we understand those matters of faith and 
rules of duty which donotregardthis or that par- 
ticular faith, but were intended for the use of the 
world, and are to continue to the end of it« And 
if there be a clear law, and clearly expressed in 
the world, this is the law. Can words more 
clearly express the honour and worship we are to 
pay to God, or can more familiar expressions be 
given in this case than are to be found in the gos- 
pel ? Is not idolatry clearly condemned in the 
gospel r Is there any thing relating to divine wor- 
ship that we yet want instructing in ? Are not the 
duties likewise which we owe to each other made 
evident and plain ; and can there be any dispute 
about them, except what arises from lust, or ava- 
rice, or other self-interest ? As to the peculiar 

performance the author discovers a profound acquaintance with 
Oriental literature. See, likewise, Tennanfs Recreations, a 
^'ork full of curious information on the subject of India, both as 
to .Its morals and its religion. Some singular specimens of 
Egyptian antiquities are deposited in the British Museum, which 
jna^r still fUrtber illustrate the religion of the Eastern nations of 
tAe worid. 
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benefits of the gospel, are they not declared with- 
out obscnrity ? Can you read the gospel, and 
dpubt whether Christ died for you ? Whether 
God will grant pardon to the penttent, or his as- 
sistance to those who ask it? Whether he will re* 
ward all such in glory who continue the faithful 
disciples of his Son ? What other revelation do 
we want or can we desire^ in these great and 
weighty concerns ? or what is there wanting ta 
make up a complete system of religion." 

Th« immortal Locke also observes—*^ Who- 
ever would attain to a true knowledge of the 
Christian religion, in the full and just extent of 
it, let him study the holy scriptures, especially 
the New Testament y wherein are contained the 
words of eternal life. It has God for its author, 
salvation for its end, and truth, without any 
mixture of error, for its matter." Even Rous- 
V seau confessed himself struck with the majesty 
of the scriptures, tbe purity of the gospel, and 
the character of Jesus Christ. See the late Dr 
Gerard's Dissertations on the Internal Evidence of 
Christianity, and also Dr. Craig's Life of Christj^ 
nirritlen with good sense and simplicity. 

Many of the serious friends of Christianity are 
alarmed at the progress of Atheism and Deism 
both at home and abroad. But let not the friends 
of truth be discouraged. That revealed (as well 
as natural) religion is encumbered with d fficuU 
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ties, has never been denied : and this trait will, 
with a considerate mind, be construed hito a 
presumptive proof of its authenticity. " It 
would be a miracle (says Dr. Watson, the pre- 
sent Bishop of LandaflF> greater than any we are 
instructed to believe, if there remained no diffi- 
eulties; if a being with but five scanty inlets of 
knowledge, separated but yesterday from his 
' mother earth, and to«day sinking again into her 
bosom, could fathom the depths of the wisdom 
and knowledge of Him ^ which iV, which wasy and 
which is to come'^-the Lord God Almighty y to 
whom be glory and dominion for ever and ever! 
We live in a dissolute but enlightened age : the 
restraints of our religion are ill suited to the pro- 
fligacy of our manners ; and men are soon in- 
duced to believe that system to be false which 
they wish tofind so : that knowledge, moreover, 
which spurns with contetapt the illusions of fa- 
naticism, and the tyranny of superstition, is often 
unhappily misemployed in magnifying every lit- 
tle difficulty attending the proof of the truth of 
Christianity, into an irrefragable argument of its 
falsehood. The Christian Religion has no- 
thing to apprehend from the strictest investiga- 
tion of the most learned of its adversaries ; it 
buffers only from the misconceptions of sciolists 
and silly pretenders to superior wisdom : a little 
learning is far more dangerous to the faith of 
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(hose who possess it than ignorance itself. Some 
I know affect to believe, that as the restoration 
of letters was ruinous to the Romish religion, so 
the farther cultivation of them will be subversive 
of Christianity itself: of this there is no danger. 
It may be subversive of the reliques of the church 
of Rome, by which other churches are still pol- 
luted; of persecutions, of anathemas, of ecclesi- 
astical domination bver God's heritage, of all the 
silly out-works which the pride, the superstition, 
and the knavery of mankind have erected around 
the citadel of our faith ; but the citadel itself 
is founded on a rock, the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against it— its master-builder is God ; its 
beauty will be found ineffable, and its strength 
impregnable, when it shall be freed from th© 
frippery of human ornaments, and cleared from 
the rubbish of human bulwarks*." 

The excellent Dr. Doddridge ulsothus happily 
expresses himself on the subject : ^^ The caus^ 
of Christianity has greatly gained by debate, and 
the gospel comes like Jine gold out of the fur* 
nace, which the more it is tried the more it is 
approved. I own the defenders of the gospel 



« This prelate has published two Sermons In defence of Re^ 
veaUd Religion, together with some Charges^ weU worthy of 
]»eru8al. His discourse before the London Hospital, May, 1802, 
contains a popular illustration of the evidcneet of Chriitianity* 
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have appeared with very different degrees of 
ability for the work, nor could it be otherwise 
amongst such numbers of. them ; but on the 
whole, though the patrons of infidelity have 
been masters of some wit, humour, and address, 
as well as of a moderate share of learning, and 
generally of much more than a moderate share 
of assurance, yet so great is the force of truth, 
that (unless we may except those writers, who 
have unhappily called for the aid of the civil 
mag&trate in the controversy) I cannot recollect 
that I have seen any defence of the gospel, which 
has not on the whole been sufficient to'establish 
it, notwithstanding all the sophistical arguments 
of its most subtle antagonists. This is an obser- 
vation which is continually gaining newfitrength, 
as new msaults are made upon the gospel. And 
I cannot forbear saying, that as if it were by a 
kind of judicial infatuation, some who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the wretched cause of 
infidelity, have been permitted to fall into such 
gross misrepresentations, such senseless incon- 
sistencies, and such palpable falsehoods, and in 
a word, into such various and malignant super* 
jluity of naughtiness, that to a wise and pious 
mind, they must appear like those venomous 
creatures, which are said to carry an antidote in 
their bowels against their own poison. A virtu- 
ous and well-bred Deist must turn away from 
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some pieces of this kind with scorn and abhor- 
xence ; and a Christian might almost be tempted 
to i¥ish that the ba^ksj with all their scandals 
about them, might be transmitted to posterity, 
lest when they come to live, like the writings of 
some of the ancient heathens, only in those of 
their leaned and pious answerers, it should hard- 
ly be credited that ever the enemies of the gospel, 
in such an enlightened age, should be capable of 
so much impiety and foUy." 

FinaUy , to use the words of the late ingenious 
Mr. Clarke, in his answer to the question, Whi/ 
are you a Christian ? — " Not because I was bom 
in a Christian country, and educated in Christian 
principles ; not because I find the illustrious Ba» 
con, Boyle, Locke, Clarke, and Newton, among 
theynyjiihiinis and defenders of Christianity ; nor 
merely because tbe sjtUem itself is so admirably 
calculated to mend and exalt humrm Mature, but 
because the evidence accompanying the gospel 
has convinced me of its truth. The secondary 
causes assigned by unbelievers dohot in my judge- 
ment, account for the rise, progress, and early 
triumphs of the Christian religion. Upon the 
principles of scepticism, I perceive an effect 
without an adequate cause. I therefore stand 
acquitted to my own reason, though I continue 
to believe and profess the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Arguing from effects to causes^ I think I have 
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philosophy on my side . And reduced to a choice 
of di£Scultie$, I encounter not so many in admits 
ting the miracles ascribed to the Saviour, as in 
the arbitrary suppositions and conjectures of his 
enemies. 

^* That there once existed such a person as 
Jesus Christ ; that he appeared in Jnilea in the 
reign of Tiberius ; that he taught, a system of 
morals superior to any inculcated in the Jewish 
schools ; that he was crucified at Jerusalem ; and 
that Pontius Pilate was the Roman governor, by. 
whose sentence he was condemned and executed, 
are facts which no one can reasonably call in 
question,. The most . inveterate Deists admit 
them without difficulty. And, indeed, to dispute 
these facts, would be giving the lie to all history. 
As wetf^might we deny the existence of Cicero 
as of a person by the name of Jesus Christ. And 
with equal propriety might we call in question 
the orations of the former as the discourses of the 
latter. We are morally certain that the one en- 
tertained the Romans with his eloquence, and 
that the other enlightened the Jews with his wis- 
dom. But it is unnecessary to labour these points, 
because they are generally conceded. They who 
affect to despise the Evangelists and Apostles, 
profess to reverence Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny. 
And these enrinent Romans bear testimony to 
several particulars which relate to the person of 
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Jesus Christ, his influenccT as the founder of a 
sect) and his crucifixion. From a deference \o 
human authority, all therefore acknowledge that 
the Christian religion derived its name from Jesus 
Christ. And many are so just to its merits, as. to 
admit that he taught better than Confucius, and 
practised better than Socrates or Plato. But I 
confess my creed embraces many more articles, I 
believe that Jesus Christ was not oply a teacher 
of virtue, but that he had a special commission to 
teach. I believe that his doctrines are not the 
works of human reason, but of divine communis 
cation to mankind. I believe that he was au« 
thorized by God to proclaim forgiveness to the 
penitent, and to reveal a state of immortal glory 
and blessedness to those who fear God and work 
righteousness. I believe, in short, the^hole 
Evangelical history, and of consequence the di" 
tine original of Christianity, and the sacred au- - 
thority of the gospel. Others may reject these 
things as the fictions of humour, art, or policy; 
but I assent to them from a full conviction of 
their truth. The objections of infidelity have 
often shocked my feelings, but have never yet 
shaken my faith. 

" To come then to the question — Why a he 
YOU A Christian? I answer, because the 
Christian religion carries with it internal 
marks of its truth ; because^ not only ^iJUho^t ik<% 
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aid« but in opposition to the civil authority, in 
opposition to the wit, the argument, and insolence 
of its enemies, it made its way, and gained an 
establishment in the world ; because it exhibited 
the accomplishment of some prophecies, and pre- 
sents others, which have been since fulfilled; 
and because its author displayed an example, 
and performed works, which bespeaknot merely 
a superior, but a divine character. Upon these 
seyeialfacis I ground my belief as a Christian. 
And till the evidence on which they rest can be 
invalidated by counter-evidence, I must retain 
my principles and my profession." 

These extracts from Sherlock^ Gibson^ Lackey 
Watson^ Doddridge^ and Clarke have been here 
selected, because they serve to illustrate in a few 
words t)oth the nature and evidences of Christi- 
anity. Thus says an ingenious writer, the Rev. 
Robert Hall, late of Cambridge : — " When at the 
distance of more than half a century Christianity 
was assaulted by a Woolston, a Tindal, aiid a 
Morgan, it was ably supported both by clergymen 
of the established church and writers amongst 
Protestant Dissenters ; the labours of a Clarke 
knd a Butler were associated with those of a 
Doddridge^ a Lelandy and a Lardner^ with such 
equal reputation and success, as to make it evi« 
dent that the intrinsic excellence of religion needs 
not the aid of external appendages \ that with or 
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without a dowry, her charms are of equal force to 
fix and engage the heart.'' 

It would, however, be as useless as it is im- 
possible, to refer the reader to all the principal 
treatises which have been written at different 
periods for the defence and illustration of the 
Christian religion. But a few ought to be men- 
tioned in justice to the subject ; and those alone 
shall be specified which are the easiest of access. 
The student may therefore consult Lardner*sCre-- 
dibilitj/j Watson's Theological Tracts^ Priestley^ s 
Institutes of Natural and Revealed ReligioUj 
Butler* s Analogy ^ and both Malthas Illustra" 
tionsw[id Patey^s View of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianitj/. For the use of private Christians, take 
Doddridge's Three Sermons on the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion^ Plain Reasons for 
being a Christian^ and an answer to the ques- 
tion, Wht/ are you a Christian^ by an American 
divine, but reprinted in this country. Nor can 
it be improper here to mention a small piece pub- 
lished by Mr. Richard AUchin, of Maidstone^ 
entitled A Familiar Address to young Persons 
on the Truth and Importance of Christianity^ 
The substance of volumes is comprised within 
about thiily pages, drawn up with neatness and 
simplicity. And solemnly doth it concern both 
ministers and parents, as they are accountable at 
the tribunal of Heaven, to futnisli Ih.^ ^\%\^Qi 
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OENERATioir with religious principles^ whicb^ 
by operating on the springs of human conduct^' 
inli insure their temporal and eternal felicity^ 



MAHOMETANISM. 

MAHOMETANISM is the religion of MahiH 
met^ vrho was born in 571, at Mecca, a city of 
Arabia, and died at Medina 631. His system is a 
compound of Paganism, Judaism, and Christian-^ 
ity ; and the Koran, which is their Bible, is held 
in great reverence. It is replete with ftbsurd repre* 
sentations, and is supposed to have been writte]» 
by a Jew. The most eloquent passage is allowed to* 
be the following, where God is introduced, bid^ 
ding the waters of the deluge to ceaHe : " Earth, 
swallow up the waters ; heaven, draw up those 
thou hast poured out: immediately the water* 
retreated, the command of God was obeyed, the 
ark rested on the mountains, and these words 
were heard — Woe to the wickedV^ Lust, ambi- 
tion, and cruelty, are the most prominent traits 
in Mahomet's conduct ; and Voltaire has written 
a fine tragedy on this subject. The great doctrine 
of the Koran is the unity of Gody which, together 
with the mission of Christy is strongly insisted 
upon by the prophet. Indeed he persuaded his 
followers that he was the Paracfetc, or comforter 
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ivhich Christ had promised his disciples* In this 
respect the Mahometan feligion constitutes a 
powerful collateral proof of the truth of Chm- 
tianity. Nor has this circumstance^ suggested 
to me by ar worthy friend, been sufficiently con- 
sidered by Christians. Thus we (nay extract 
good from evil, and it is our duty to avail our- 
selves of every thing which tends to augment 
the evidences of our holy religion. Dean Pri- 
deaux hath largely proved in his letter to Deists^ 
that there are seven marks of an imposture ; that 
these all belong to Mahoraetanism, and that not 
one of them can be charged on Christianity. 
See Sale's Koran^ Pridcaux's Life of Mahomet^ 
Dr. White's Sermons at the Bampton Lecture^ 
and Dr. Toulmin's Dissertations on the Internal 
Evidence of t!hristianity, and on the Character 
of Christ compared with that of other Founders 
of Religion or Philosophy* Mr. Gibbon, in his 
Roman History, gives the following curious spe- 
cimen of Mahometan divinity ; for the prophet 
propagated his religion by force of arms : — ^^ The 
sword (saith Mahomet) is the key of heaven and 
qf hell ; a drop of blood shed in the cause of 
God, or a night spent in arms, is of more avail 
than two months of fasting or prayer. Whoso- 
ever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven at the 
day of judgment: his wounds shall be resplend- 
ent as vermilion^ and odorifeto\r& ^a tsv>y^^ ^^ 
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loss of hi^. limbs shall be supplied by the wings 
of angels and cherubims !'' 
. Jtfr. Clarke^in his answer to the question, Why 
are you a Christian ? already mentioned y has these 
just observations on M ahometanism : — ^^ I never 
wondered that the attempts of Mahomet to esta* 
blish his. religion were crowned with success. 
When I peruse the Koran, and examine the ma* 
terials of which it b composed; when I observe 
how much the work is indebted io the Jewish 
and Christian revelations; when I survey the 
particular part which Mahomet or his agents sup* 
plied ; when I see with how much art the whole 
is accommodated to the opinions and habits of 
the Jews, Christians, and Pagans ; when I consi- 
der what indulgencies it grants, and what future 
scenes it unfolds ; when J advert to the peculiar 
circumstances of the times, when its author 
formed the vast design of assuming the royal 
and prophetic character; and more than all, 
when I contemplate the reformer at the head of 
a conquering army, the Koran in one hand, and 
in the other a sword, I cannot be surprised at 
the civil and religious revolution which has im« 
mortalized his name. With his advantages, how 
could he fail of success ? Every thing favoured 
the enterprise. The nations beheld a military 
apostle. And they who were unconvinced by his 
ar^uments^ trembled at his sword I** 
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Mahomctanism distributes itself into two ge- 
neral parts. Faith and Practice ; the former 
containing six branches— -belief in God; in his 
angels ; in his scriptures ; in his prophets ; in 
the resurrection and final judgment; in the di- 
vine decrees : the latter relating to prayer with 
washing; alms; fasting; pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and circumcision.^ Indeed the system of Ma- 
homet has no symmetry or beauty of parts ; it 
is an Jieterogeneous compound of the various re- 
ligions then existing, and artfully accommodated 
to the prejudices and passions of the Eastern re- 
gions of the world. 



Having given this preliminary account of 
AtheisTHj DeisfHy Theophilanthropism^ Judaism^ 
the Chinese religion^ Christianity ^ and Mahome^ 
tanism^ we now proceed to the denominations 
of the Christian world. In the first ages of Chris- 
tianity there were various sects, which have long 
ago sunk into oblivion, and whose names there- 
fore exist only in the pages of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. It is not our purpose even to glance at these 
ancient sects, but' only briefly to notice those 
which in the present day attract our attention. 
The most distinguished may be included under 
the following threefold ana3ig^m^u\^----Q'^^s:^^^^ 
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respecting the person of Christ; respecting the 
ineans and measure of God's favour ; and respect* 
ing Churchvgoyernment, and the administraticui 
of ceremonies. 



I. 

OPINIONS RESPECTING THE PERSON OP CHRIST. 

JESUS Christ being the medium by "which 
the Deity hath imparted a knowledge of his i¥ill 
to mankind, the person of Christ has been eageily 
investigated, and the nature of God rendered the 
subject of rude and unhallowed controversy. 
This has filled the religious world with violent 
contentions, nor are they likely to be brought 
speedily to a termination. In the mean time, it 
tvould become us to discuss this topic with mo- 
desty and humility. It isj however, my present 
province to state the existing opinions respecting 
this abstruse subject ; it shall be done in a few 
words, and I hope with accuracy* 



TRINITARIANS. 

THE Trinitarians believe the doctrine of a 

Trinity, by which is generally understood, that 

there are three distinct persons in one undivided 

Godhead — the Father, the ^iiv ^^!^ ^^ Holy 
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Ghost, the -word Trinity is not to be found in 
the Bible, but is a scholastic ienn, derived from 
the Latin word Trinitat^ denoting a threefold 
unity. Calvin himself reprobates the term, as 
being barbarous^ and of human invention. The 
most learned writers entertain such various and 
contradictory sentiments respecting this mystery, 
that it is difficult to know to whom the term Tri- 
nitarian is justly applicable. Waterland, Howe, 
Slierlock, Pearson, Burnet, Beveridge, Wallis, 
and Watts, have each of them separate opinions 
on this subject. Some think Trinitarians reduci- 
ble to two classes ; those who believe that thei^ 
is no proper divinity in Christ, beside that of tb« 
Father; and the class of Tritheists, who i^nain* 
tain that there are three equal and distinct Gods/ 
This representation, however, has been called in 
question by the opposite party ; but, the truth 
is,^ that being professedly a mystery j there ap- 
pear to be no definite ideas on the subject. 



ATHANASIANS. 

NEARLY allied to this latter class are the 
Athanasians^ a name derived from Athanasius, 
a father of the Christian church, who lived in 
the fourth century. The creed which bears his 
luone in the Common Prayer-Book^ U ixot a£ 
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his composition ; and so little attached was Arch- 
bishop TiUotson to it, that in writing to Dr. Bur- 
net, the historian, he says, ^^ I wish we were 
well rid of it." The episcopal church in Ame- 
rica has rejected it. — Were the account of the 
doctrine of the Trinity contained in this creed 
ever so just and satisfactory, yet its damnatory 
clauses are highly exceptionable, and have givm 
just offence to some of the more sensible and 
worthy members of the established church. On 
this subject, Dr. Prettyman, in his ElementSj 
eptaks with candour and moderation: — ^^ Great 
jcction has been made to the clauses of this 
ed, which denounce eternal damnation against 
ose who do not believe the Catholic faith, as 
ere stated ; and it certainly is to be lamented, 
that assertions of so peremptory a nature, unex- 
plained and unqualified, should have been used 
in any human composition." The prelate, then 
endeavours to account for the introduction of 
such clauses into the creed ; and then adds,— 
'' We know that different persons have deduced 
different and even opposite doctrines from the 
words of scripture, and consequently there must 
be many errors among Christians ; but since the 
gospel no where informs us, what degree of error 
will exclude from eternal happiness, I am ready 
to acknowledge that, in my judgment, notwith- 
standing the anthoxiij of former timet^ our church 
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would have acted more wisely and more consist* 
ently witli the general principles of mildness and 
toleration, if it had not adopted the damnatory 
clanses of the Athanasian creed! Though I 
firmly believe, th^t the doctrines of this creed 
are all founded in Scripture, I cannot but conceive 
it to be both wmecessari/ and presumptuous to 
say, that "except every one do keep them whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly.'* 

Mr. Broughton, in his Dictionary of all Be* 
Ugionsy under the article Trinity, has the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which may assist the reader ' 
on this most abstruse subject : " The doctrine 
of the Trinity, as professed in the Christian; 
church, is briefly this : that there is one God in 
THREE distinct persons, Father, Son, andHo- 
Lr "Ghost; person signifying here the same las 
tsienee^ 'wifh a particular manner of subsistence, 
which the Greek feihers called hypostasis^ taking 
it for tlie incommunicable property that makes « 
person. The Father^ Son^ and JToly Ghost, a,Te 
believed to be three distinct persons in th^ di- 
vine 'nature; because the Holy Scriptures, in 
speaking of these three, so distinguish them from 
©ne another, as we use in common speech to 
distiugnhhthree several persons. There are many 
nstances to this purpose, particularly the fonu 
of administerJuof the sacramettl oi\>vt^\\^m^VtCv3«v 

D 
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runs, in the name of the Father^ the Son^ and the 
Holi/ Cfkost; and that solemn benediction ivith 
vhich St. Paul c<>ncludes his second epistle to 
the Corinthians: The Grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christy. Sec. Andthe^Aree Witnesses in heaven^ 
mentioned by St. John*. 

^' Each of these three persons is affirmed to h6 
God, because the names, properties, and ope« 
rations of God, are in the Holy Scriptures atiri- 
^buted to each of them. The divinity of the 
father is out of the question. That of the Son 
is proved from the following text^ aiu^ng mimy 
others: St. John says. The word was God: SU 
Paul, that God was manifested in thejlesh ; that 
Christ is over all^ God blessed for ever. Eternity 
is attributed to the Son : The Son hath life in 
himself. Perfection ofknowledge — As the Father 
knoweth me, so know J the Father. The Creation 
of all things — All things were made hy him^ and 
without him was not any thing made that was 
made. And we are commanded to honour the San 
as we honour the Father. The divinity of the 
Holy Ghost rests upon the following proofs, 
among others: — Lying to the Holy Ghost is 

* This passage has for some lime been deemed an interpoU' 

fatffi, and Dr. Prettyman gives it up in his Elements of Theology, 

Mr. Por'son, a profound Greek scholar (now librarian to the 

London Institution) has, it is thought, in hii coBtrofeny ,wilh 

ArchdencoD TraThi Kttled the w^^tU 
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called It/ing to God. Because Christians are the 
temples of the Holy Ghosty they are said to be 
the temples of God. His teaching all things^ his 
guiding into all truth ^ his telling things to come^ 
his searching all things^ even the deep things of 
Gody &c. are alledged as plain characters of his 
divinity* Besides^ he is joined ^ith God the 
Father, as an object of faith and worship, in bap- 
tism and the apostolical benediction. This doc* 
triae isu^ed a mystery ^ because we are not able 
to comprehend the particular manner of the exists 
ence of the three persons in the Divine Nature ;'{ 
Dr. Jeremiah Taylor remarks with great piety, 
that ^^ He who goes about to speak of the mys« 
tery of the Trinity, and does it by words and 
names of man's invention, talking of essences 
and existences, hypostases and personalities, pri- 
orities in co-equalities, and unity in pluralities, 
may amuse himself and build a tabernacle in his 
head, and talk something he knows not what ; but 
- the good many who feels the power of the Father, 
and to whom the Son is become wisdom, sancti* 
fication, and redemption, in whose heart the love 
of the Spirit of God is shed abroad — this many 
though he understands nothing of what is unin* 
telligible, yet he alone truly understands the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity/* 

It were well, if before we made up our minds 

on this intricate article of fallli) vie viexe ^'w.^- 

d2 
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fully to read Tfr. Watts's Essay on the Impotence 
of any Human Schemes to explain the Doctrihe 
of the Trinity. Tliis essay shews, first, that no 
such schertie of explication is necessary to sal- 
vation; secondly, that it may yet be of great use 
to the Christian church; and, thirdly, that all 
sucli explications ought to be proposed with 
toodesty to the world, and never imposed on the • 
conscience. 

Bishop Burnet tells us, that before the Refor- 
mation it was usuSl in England to have pictures 
of the Trinity. God the JVz^tfrwasrejprcsented , 
in the shape of an old man with a triple crown, 
jaild rays a;bout his head ! The So;?, in another 
part of the picture, looked like a young man, 
Vith a single crown on his head, and a i^adiant 
countenance. The blessed Virgin was between 
thiem, in a sitting posture ; vind the lIo!y Ghost'j 
tinder the appearance of a dove, spread his wings 
over her! This picture, he tells us, is still to be 
Been in a prnyer book printed in the year 1526, 
According to the ceremonial of Salisbury. Skip- 
pon also tells us, there is at Padua a representa- 
tion of the Trinity, being the figure of ah old 
man with three faces and three bieards! Uoyir 
contrary are these absnrd representations of the 
Deity to the sublime declaration of our Saviour! 
Jobniv. 24. " God is a spirit^ dndthey that reor" 
^sAif him must worship him in spirit ttMinttulfc." 
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SABELLIANS. 

TttJfl Sabellim reduces the three persons in 
^he Trinity to three characters or relations. Thif 
has been called by some a modid Trinity, and 
U^e persons i^ho hold it Medalists. Sabellius, 
ifjk^ found.ei; Oif the ^ect, espoused the doctrine ii| 
il|^ thi^d centi^ry* Of his tenets, the account^ 
ar^e xariou^« Some say, he taught that the Fa^. 
ikl^r, SQ9,*aiid Holy Spirit, were one subsist* 
fjg^ce, and one pejsoi^, ^ith three names; and 
tl^at in the P14 Testament the Deity delivered 
^he l9,yf fis Father, in the New Testament dweU 
aaiong' men as the Spn^ aiid descended on thii 
^^pQSt^es a^ the Holy Spirit. Thi9 opinion gaini^ 
^ou^d isK the principality of Wale^ <' The Sa. 
t^UiliDl^ (^ay9 Ik^r. Broughton) made iik9 Word 
W4 ^ Boh/ Spirit to be only yirtues, emana<» 
t|$n$^ pr functions of the Deity. They held, 
Uw( he \sik9 i^ beave^ ^ the father of tM things^ 
4ei9peii4c4 ii^to the Viirgin, became a phild, and 
'J^sk^ bp;rn pf her as a Son / and that baying ac- 
complished the mystery of our salvation, he 
diffused himself on the apostles in tongues of 
fire^ and was then denominated the ffolj/^ OhQst* 
They resembled God to the sun, the illuminative 
virtue or quality whereof was the Wordy and its 
vearming virtue the ffoly Spirit. The word they 
taught was darted like a divine raji to accom* 
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plish the work of redemption ; aiid that being 
re-ascended to heaven, as the ray returns to its 
source, the warmth of the Father was commu- 
nicated after a like manner to the apostles4 Such 
*yfVLs the language of Sabellians." 

Between the system of Sabellianism, and what 
is termed the Indwelling scheme, there appears 
to be a considerable resemblance, if it be not pre- 
cisely the trame, differently explained* The In- 
dwelling scheme is chiefly founded o& that pas- 
gage of the New Testanient, where the Apostle, 
speaking of Christ, says — ^' In him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily." Dr. Watts, 
towards the close of his life, became a Sabellian, 
and wrote several pieces in defence of it*. His 
sentiments on the Trinity appear to have been, 
that '' the Godhead, the Deity itself, personally 
distinguished as the Father, was united to the 
man Christ Jesus, in consequence of which union 
or indwelling of the Godhead, he became pro- 
perly God.'* Mr. Palmer, in his edition 
6f Johnson's Lift <ff Watts^ observes that Dr* 

« See Dr. Watts's Last Thoughts on the Trinity, in a pamph- 
let republished by the Reverend Gabriel Watts, now of Chi- 
chester. It was printed by the doctor in the year 1T45, three 
years only before his death. It is on this account highly y^u- 
^ble, and ought, injustice to tliat great and good man, to haTc 
been inserted in the recent edition of his works. From thii 
piece it appears that Dr. Watts hi^d discarded the commoa 
notiojrofthe Trtnitj. ^ • 
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Watts conceived this union to have subsisted be- 
fore the Saviour's appearance in the flesh, and 
that the human soul of Christ existed with the 
Father from before the foundation of the Tvortd : 
on which ground he maintains the real descent 
of Christ from heaven to earth, and the whole 
iscene or his humiliation, which he thought in- 
compatible with the common opinion concerning 
Um. Dr, Doddridge is supposed to have been 
pf these sentiments, and also Mr. Benjamin 
Fawcet, of Kidderminster, who published a va* 
luable piece, entitled Candid Reflections ton* 
cerning the Doctrine of the Trinity. 



ARIANS. 

.,1 

THE Avian derives his name from Arius, a 
presbyter of Alexandria, who flourished about 
the year 315, and the propagation of whose doc« 
trine occasioned the famous coii,ncil of Nice, as* 
sembled by Constantine, in the year 335. Arius 
<>wned Christ to be God in a subordinate sense, 
and considered his death to be a propitiation for 
»in* The Arians acknowledge that the Son was 
the wordy though they deny its being, eternal; 
contending, that it had only been created prior 
to all other beings. Christ, say they, had no-> 

» D 4 
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tiling* of man in him, except the flesh, with 
which tlie Logos^ or wordy spoken of by <ii« 
apostle John, was united, which supplied the 
rest. The Arians, though they deny that Christ 
is the eternal Gody yet they contend against th« 
Socinians for his pre-existence. His pre-exist- 
ence they found on the two following passages, 
among many others: — Before Abraham was 
J am* And the prayer of Jesus—** Glorify m€ 
xoith that glorj/ which I had with thee befobb 
the world began. These and other texts of a 
similar kind, are, in their opinion, irrefragable 
proofs that Christ did actually exist in another 
state before he was born of the Virgin Mary in 
the land of Judea. This matter has been argued 
by various writers ; and names of the first cha- 
racter have distinguished themselves in the Arian 
controversy. It has also been urged by the ad- 
vocates of Arianism, that the pre^existent dignity 
of Christy accounts for that splendid apparatus 
»f prophecies and miracles y with which the mis- 
sion of the Messiah was attended . In modern 
times, the term Arian is indiscriminately applied 
to those who consider Jesus simply subordinate 
to the Father. Some of them believe Christ to 
have been the creator of the world ; but they 
AX<L maintain that he existed previous io his in« 
ear^ation, though in his pre*existent state they 



aasigu him different degrees of dignity. Hwg^ 
tbe appelUtioa Higi and J[jow Arian. 

7iMtt yajuable practical writer, Mr. Job Orton^ 
tliQUgb he never published any thing explicitly 
on the Trinity, is supposed, during the latter 
period of his life, to have entertained these sen? 
timents of , the person of Christ. He used to re* 
commend the two following tracts, as haxing 
given him the most satisfaction on that subject--? 
A Sober and Charitable Disquisition on the IwM 
portqnce of ike Doctrine of the Trinity y by Simon 
Brown ; and An Essay towards a Demonstration 
of the Scripture Trinity ^ by Dr. Scott ; a new 
i^dition of which has been just published by the 
venerable Mr. Samuel Goadby. Of the system 
€»f Arianlsm, Dr. Clarke, in his Scripture Doctrine 
of. the Trinity, Mr. Henry Taylor (for many 
years vicar of Portsmouth) in his learned work 
entitled Ben MordeeaVs Apology , Mr. Tomkins^ 
in his Mediator, and Mr Hopkins, in/his Ap^' 
pealtothe Common. Sense of all' Christian People^ 
bave been deemed able advocates. Mr. Whis« 
ion, the astrononier and translator of Josephus^ 
revived this controversy in the beginning of th^ 
last CQQtury. Soon after. Dr. Clarke published 
liis cdebrated treatise, entitled the Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity, which was disapproved 
jof by the convocation, and answered by Dn 
Wateiimd, iidhp had beea dk^i^^^Na^isiN^x^^ 
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towards Tritheism. '' Erasmus (says the Ency* 
clopasdia Britannica) seemed to have aimed in 
some measure to restore Arianism at the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, in his Commentaries 
on the New Testament. Accordingly he was 
reproached by his adversaries with Arian inter* 
pretations and glosses, Arian tenets, &c. To 
which he made little answer, save that there was 
no heresy more thoroughly extinct than that of 
the Arians." But Erasmus is known to have 
been exceedingly timid in his disposition, and 
confessed in one of his letters to a friend, that 
he possessed not the spirit of a martyr. Of the 
truth of this declaration, there were many 
proofs* 

The history of the Arian controversy, in mo- 
dern times, may be found in a pamphlet, entitled 
■^^ An account of all the considerable Books and 
Pamphlets that have been wrote on either side, 
in the controversy concerning the Trinity, from 
the year 1713; in which is also contained an. 
•Account of the Pamphlets written this last year 
.on each side by the Dissenters, to the end of the 
year 1719 :" published at London, 1720. 

Thomas Emlyn, a pious and learned divine, 

should be mentioned here, since he has been ren* 

dered memorable for his sufferings in the cause 

of Anianism. He was a Dissenting minister in 

JhibJin^ and there shamef uWy peu^^uX.^^ ou ^c- 
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count of his religious sentiments. He rejected 
the common notion of the Trinity, but firmly 
laaintained the pre-existence of Christ. He died 
in London, 1741 ; and his works were published' 
l\7 his son, an eminent councellor, in three vo- 
lumes; tp which are prefixed memoirs of the 
author. 

Dr. Price,, in his sermons on the Christian 
doctrine, has taken great pains in explaining and 
defending the principles of Arianism. He states 
at large the nature of the doctrine, and enume*-, 
rates the advantages arising from it in the expli- 
cation of the Scriptures. To these discourses, 
the reader is referred, and whatever he may thinly 
of the arguments urged in favour of that system,^ 
he must admire the truly Christian spirit with 
which they are written. The reader is also re*- 
ferrcd to a more recent work, entitled Lectures 
on the Works of Creation and the Doctrines, of 
Revelation, by tfie Rev. B. Carpenter ; particu* 
larly the second volume. v 

Some few Arians, and most of the present So* 
cinians, add to their creed the doctrines of JVe» 
cessitj/j Materialism, and XJniversal Restoration,^ 
though these tenets are by no means pecuKar to* 
them. Towards the close of this Sketch will be 
found an explanation of Universal Restoration : 
and some little account shall be here given. <^< 
Necessity 9J^ Materialism » 
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NECESSARIANS. 

Tiie doctrine of Necessity regards the origin 
of human actions^ and the specific mode of the 
divine government. It teaches that all actions^ 
both good and badj are strictly wecw^qr^^— thus 
everj/ circumstance cannot be otherwise than it 
is throughout the creation of God. Much con- 
troversy has there been on this abstruse sub«r 
ject. Collins, Priestley, and Crombie ; Palmer, 
Price, and Gregory, are authors who have 'dis* 
tinguished themselves in the controversy; the 
three former being for, and the three latter 
against Necessity. The opponents of Necessity 
strenuously maintain that it destroys all virtue 
and vice ; whilst its advocates declare it io be 
the most consistent mode of explaining the divine 
government. It is not for us to determine, on 
so profound a subject, where the truth lies ; and 
it is remarkable, that the perplexity of the theme 
harassed angelic minds, according to the repre- 
sentation of Milton :— - 

'* others apart, sat on a hill retired, 
** In thoyghts more elevate, and reason'd h{g;h, 
** Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate | 
'* Fix'd fate, free-wUl, fore-know led^ absoiute, 
** And found no end — in wandering ma*ef lost 1** 

To short-sighted mortals, with all their boaste^ 
msdojn^ the subject mwi ap^ar 4^rk) waA in 

2 __ 
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Y respects uafathomable. The solution of 
difficulties ought to be referred to a more 
l^hteocd sphere of being ! Dr. Watts, indeed, 
i& it probable that it Mrtll constitute one of 
mblime employments of the blessed in the 
cnly world. 



MATERIALISTS. 

[IE doctrine of ilfa/erta/tsm respects the na« 
of the human soul, and the peculiar mode 
\ existence. It teaches that the soul Is a^ 
inciple independent of the body, but that it 
is from the organization of the brain, though 
manner which will not admit of explication, 
doctrine is thought by its advocates to be 
3nly more philosophical, but to point ou( 
! fully the necessity and value 'of a resur* 
on from the dead — which is a leading doc- 
of Christianity < Materialists deny any in- 
ediate state of consciousness between death 
;he resurrection. Drs. Price and Priestley 
I friendly correspondence on this article; 
;hough Dr. Price was no materialist, yet he 
lot hold with aii intermediate state. Those 
deny the existence of an intermediate state, 
ometimes called SouUsleepers. See Arch«» 
m Blackburn's Historical View of this Cqu^ 
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troterst/^ and Dr. havf^s Appendix to his Theory 

^ of Natural and Revealed Religion. The Light of 

Nature Pursued^ by Edward Search, Esq. is a 

curious work relating to> this subject, and has 

been lately republished, as well as an abridgment 

oF it. It contains ingenious illnstratioiis s the 

author's real name was Tucker; he died in 1775. 

Had not Necessity and Materialism been more 

of a philosophical than of a theological nature^ 

fhey should have received minuter explication. 

Sufficient, it is hoped, has been said on these 

subjects to give the reader some idea of the na* 

*ture and tendency of the controversy which has 

been agitated respecting them. Those persons 

\ %ho sit down to read treatises on such abstruse 

topics will wretchedly waste theirtime, provided 

they do net possess habits of close thought and 

attention. 



SOCINIANS. 

THE Socinian takes his name from FaustusT 
Socinus, who died in Poland, 1604. There were 
two who bore the jiame SocinCui^ uncle and ne- 
phew, and both disseminated tlie same doctrine. 
The Socinian asserts, that Christ had no exist- 
ence until born of the Virgin Mary ; and thaf^ 
being a manlike ourselves, though endowed with 
« brge portion of the dWme vji^dom, \Jdi^ o\A5 
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objects of his mission were to teach the efficacy 
of repentance Tvithout an atonement, as a me« 
dium of the divine favour — to exhibit an example 
for our imitation — to seal his doctrine vtith his 
blood — ^and, in his resurrection from the dead, to 
indicate the certainty of our resurrection at the 
last day. The simple humanity of Christ, which 
forms a principal article of their creed, is founded 
on passages of Scripture, where the Messiah is 
spoken of as a man, particularly the following! 
2 Acts xxii. Ye men of Israely hear these words^ 
Jesu$ of Nazareth y a man, approved of Ood 
among you y &c. — 17 Acts xxxi* Because h0 
hath appointed a day in the which he will judgS . 
the world in righteousness by that man, whom 
he hath ordained^ &c.— 1 Tim. ii. v* There i$ 
one God and one mediator between God and meny 
the MAN Christ Jesus. Atthe same time it musi 
be acknowledged that neither the Trinitarian, 
nor Sabellian, nor Arian denies his humanity ; 
though they do not hold it in that exclusive and 
simple sense of the word, for which the Socinian 
contends. On this account it is, that the Soci- 
nians have received, on some occasions, the ap* 
pellation of Humanitarians. 
' Between ancient and modem Socinians, how- 
ever, a considerable difference obtains. The mi- 
iraculous conception, and the worship of Christ, 
Jbotb allowed by SodnW) we ie^<^c\ft6iVj xssssr^^S. 
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the modern Socinians. Dr. Priestley distiaguished. 
himself in a controversy on this subject with Dr., 
Horsley, the late bishop of St. Asaph. Dr. 
< Priestley had published his two principal thee« 
logical works; the one to prove that' the first 
Christia(is were Unitarians, entitled The ffistory 
of Earhf Opinions ; the other to account for the 
origin a^d spread of what is commonly called the 
orthodox doctrine, entitled A History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity. On one or both 
of these publicaUpus, the Bishop animadverted ; 
and to theise animadversions Dr. Priestley made 
several replies, It is difficult to tracjs the origin 
mi the So^inian controversy. John Campanus vit 

9j|id to be the first of the Reformers whtr distin- 

• 

guisbed himself on this side of the question* 
ti%%i Michael Servetus, a Spanish physician^ 
vbom Calvin persecuted even to death ; for in 
the year 1553 he was committed to the flames, 
by per«oiiJS who had themselves ju^t escaped the 
fangs of the Homish church, and who at least 
had nominally erected the standard of religioui 
libeFty. " It is impossible (says Dr. Maclaine) 
to justify the conduct of Calvii^ in the case of 
Servetus, whose death will be all indelible re- 
proach upoA the character of that eminent Re- 
former. The only thing t^at can be alledged^ 
iiot to deface, but to diminish his crime, is, that 

A wuB no ea&y maCtex ifff Ujook to dr?^ \im%^M «^ 
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once of that persecuting spirit which had been 
solong nourished and strengthened by the Popish 
religion, in which he was educated. It was a 
remaining portion of the spirk of Popery in the 
breast of Calvin, that kindled this unchristian 
zeal against the wretched Servetus." See the 
Life of Servetus, just published by Mr. Richard 
Wright of Wisbeach, where the tragedy is de- 
tailed with all its circumstance! of brutality. 
Having mentioned the persecution of Servetus 
by Calvin, truth, on the other hand, requires it ijo 
be mentioned, that Socinus has been accused of 
persecuting Francis David. wlKi, on account of 
jhis rejecting the worship of Christ, was cast into « 
prison, where he died. The persecuting spirit^ 
discoverable in some of the Reformers, diminishet 
the respectability of their characters ; ai|d the 
only apology that can be made for them is, what 
has been already mentioned, that the nature 
and foundation of religious liberty were not then 
fully understood. 

The Socinians flourished greatly in Poland 
about the year 1551; and J. Siemienius, Palatine 
of Podolia, built purposely for their use the city 
of Racow. A lamous catechism was published 
by them, called the Racovian Catechism; and 
their most able writers are known among the 
learned by the title of the Polones Fwaires^ or 
Poloiuan Brethren. " Tlieii vixV&agi^^x^ Vj»^^ 
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Dr. Maclalne) republished together in the year 
1656, in one great collection, consisting of six 
volumes in folio, under the title of Bibliotheca 
Fratrum. There are, indeed, in this collection, 
many pieces wanting, which were composed by 
the most eminent leaders of the sect ; but what 
is there brought together is nevertheless sufficient 
to give the attentive reader a clear idea of the 
doctrine of the Socinians. and of the nature of 
their institution, as a religious commun»ty." All 
account of these several authors, as well as of 
the persecution of Francis David, will be found 
in Dr. Toulmitfi^Life of Socinus. 

But the Socinians have appropriated to them*^ 
eelves the appellation of Unitarians/ and by 

■ ihis name they arc now more generally distin- 
guished. Though to this appellation they have 
ho exclusive claim, yet it is somewhat more cor- 
rectly descriptive of their religious tenets than 
that of Socinians, since they renounce many of 
the opinions of Socinus. The Arians, if not 
the Trinitarians, it must be remembered, are 
equally strenuous for the divine unity, and to 
deny this fact is an indication of bigotry. See 
Lindsey's Historical View of Vnitarianism, Dr. 
-Toulmin's Life of Socinus, Hopton Hayne*iB 
Scripture Account of the Attributes and Worship 
o/Gody and of the Character and Offices of Jesus 

C^An'sf^ and Mr. Belshaxo^s ilnsxDer to Mr* Wit 
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berforce^ where the modem Socinian tenets are 
stated and defended. 

The Trinitarians, Arians, and Socinians, have 
also differed greatly respecting ii^e personality of 
the Holy Spirit, Much has been said on both 
sides of this intricate question. Dr. Lardner's 
hetter on the Logos may be consulted ; and also 
Mr. Marsom's little piece, entitled the Imper^ 
sonalitj/ of the Holy Ghost, published in 1787, 
|ind now about to be republished. In Dod^ 
dridge^s Lectures muCh information is given 
respecting this and almost every other article of 
the Christian faith. Dr. Kipjgis, not long before 
his death, published an edition of this valuable 
work, with additions and improvements. The ' 
private Christian, as well as the theological stu^ ' 
dent, will derive much knowledge from the at« 
tcntive perusal of it. . 

^ A note added to this publication by Dr. Kip« 
pis, and- applicable to ilxv&JiTst division of reli- 
gious opinions, is of so excellent a nature, that 
I am tempted io transcribe it : " When it is 
considered, how extremely difficult many ques- 
tions in themselves are, and what different con- 
clusions have been drawn concerning them by 
men of the profoundest knowledge and deepest 
reflection, there is a modest scepticism which it 
^ill become young students ix> preserve, till time 
shall have given them the.oppottuaity gfmdet 
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enquiry and, I^xger observation. This remade 
would not have been made, if instances had not 
occurred, of youth who have eagerly, and even 
arrogantly, adopted an hypothesis on one side or 
the other^ without sufficiently exercising that 
patience of thinking, and that slow progress of 
examination, which are likely to be the most 
fitvourable to the acquisition of tbutu." 



II. 



OVI2(IOH8 RCSPECTIira TJ^E MCANS AND If^ASlW^ O^ 

}h^a FAV0X7R. 



Cf IRISTI ANS having ascertained the p^rsas 
of Chri&t — whether he be the eternal God^ox ai| 
Angel possessing an existence previous tp hii 
being born of the Virgin Mary — or a mere Man^ 
Huder the guidance of inspiration — next proceed 
to consider the extent o( the blessings of the Gos^ 
pel, wd the manner in which they haye been 
conveyed to us. This circumstance, also, has 
been the source of endless contentions. Peaco 
and charity have been not uofrequently lost iDf 
the discussion of the subject. Even the Metho* 
dists themselves split into two great parties con- 
cerning it, and the controversy between their re-^ 
spective leaders, conducted with great acrimony^ 
Aas scarcely subsided. Wt sViaW attempt the de-* 
liueatioa of this class of opVavoiis V\\Xi \>\eH\Vj , 
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CALVINISTS. 

THE Cahinist aclheres to the doctrines which 
Calvin taught at Genera, about 1540, where he 
was professor of divinity. The tenets of Cal- 
vinism are, predestination, original sin, particular 
redemption, ii^esistible grace, and the persever- 
ance of the saints. These, in the theological 
world, are termed the Jirfe points / and frequdnt 
have been the controversies agitated respecting 
them. As the Calvinisms differ among tbc^m- 
Itelves in the explication of these tenets, it would 
be difficult to give a speiifi^^ccount of them. 
Gei|erally speaking, however, they comprehend 
the Tollowing propositions : 1st. That God has . 
chosen a certliin number in Christ to everlasting 
glory, before the foundation of the world, accord- 
ing to his immutable purpose, and of his free 
grace and lore, \¥ithotit the least foresight of 
faith, goodwdrfcs, ttr any <5oriditions performed 
jyy the creature ; and that the -test of mahkihd he 
W&8 pl^sed to pass by, anddrdain them to dis- 
'lioiioar and wrath for their'^iiis, to the ptaise of 
his vindictire jtibtifce. SdJy. That Jeius Christ, by 
bis death and su&Terings, made an atonetnerit only 
for the sins of the elect. 3dly. Tliat mankihd are 
totally depraved in consequence df the fall ] and, 
hy virtue of Adam's being their public head, the 
jgiiilt of hir^o wa&lmpttt^y aXid^^t^Tit^^^^x^^^ 
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conveyed to all his posterity, from which proceed 
all actual transgressions ; and that by sin we are 
made subject to death, and all miseries, temporal, 
spiritual, and,eternaL Ithly. That all whom God 
has predestined to life, he is pleased, in his ap« 
pointed time, eflfectually to call by his word and 
spirit out of that state of sin and death, in which 
they are by nature, to grace and salvation by Je* 
sus Christ. And Sthly. That those whom God 
has effectually called and sanctified by his spirit 
shall never finally fall from a state of grace. 
Some hav« supposed that the Trinity was one of 
the five points ; but this is a mistake, since both 
the Calvinists and Arminians, who formed the 
synod of'Dort (where this ^phidise, Jive point s, 
originated) were on the article of the Trinity 
generally agreed. The most prominent feature 
of this system iS) the election of some, and repro*" 
bation of others, from all eternity. 

The Calvinists found their sentiments of elec- 
tion on the expression of the Saviour, respecting 
bis having chosen his disciples out of the world; 
and more particularly on certain terms used by 
the apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. 
To 'the epistolary writers, indeed, they more 
frequently refer than to any other part of the 
New. Testament, The chief advantage of this 
sjsteniy in the opinion of its advocates, is, to 
produce in us sl most referential' axce ^b^u -ve 
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look up to God, and the profoundest humility/ 
when we look down upon ourselves. 
Tathe Calviuists also belongs more particularly^ 
the doctrine of atonement ^ or th^t Christ, by his 
death, made satisfaction to the divine justice for 
the elect, appeasing the anger of the Divine 
Being, andeflecting on his part a reconciliation. 
Thus Jesus Christ had the sin of the elect laid 
upon him ; and in this sense^ Luther said that 
Jesus Christ was the greatest sinner in the 
world ! ! ! The sentiment is fully expressed by 
Dr. Watts in these lines : 

*** Rich were- the drops of Jesu's blood, 

** That calm'd his frowning face, 
** That sprinkled o*er the burning throne^ 
-** And tani*d the wrath to grace." 

The manner also in which other Calvinistic 
writers have expressed themselves on the death 
of Christ, may be seen by consulting the Umrer* 
««/ Theological Magazine^ for November 1802, 
where Mr. R. Wright of Wisbeach, has col- 
lected together passages illustrative of the sub* 
ject. This doctrine, however, is reprobated by 
some of their divines, who consider the death of 
Christ (with the Arians and Sabellians) as simply 
a medium through which God has been pleased 
to exercise mercy towards the penitent. Hence 
it has been remarked, that God is represented as 
reconciling by the death of Ghii&l) u<A\!L\£Ck&^\i\.^ 
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man, but man to himself/ God was in Christ ri^ . 
conciling the world to himself, not impuiing'iheir 
trespasses unto them, 2 Cor. v. 19. Se^e Mr. Pul- 
ler's publication, entitled 2%e Cahinistic and 
'Socinian Systems compared ; Ts'hich i« admired 
by some- of the CalviniSts, but condemned by 
others of them, as not coming up to the full 
standard of 'orthodoxy*. 

But to ascertain the real sentinterits of this 
body of Christians, recourse should be had to 
the Assembly* s Catechism, which is taught their 
children, and may therefore be supposed to con- 
tain a just account of their religious opinions. 
The reader is here referred to two small volumes 
on the subject ; the One by Mr. Pye Smith in 
favour of Calvinism ; the other by Mr. T. Bel* 
sh^afn^ as a reply to it. 



SUBLAPSARIANS 

»ANO 

SUPRALAPSARIANS. 

'A'lEfONG the refinements ofCalvinism are *to 
be tanked 'the flistinfctiotts of the Sublapsarinnis 
sind ISuprdlap^arians. The Sublapsarians asiwstt, 
that God had only permitted the first man to fall 

* Dr. Toulmin and Mr. Kentish replied to this work, whilst 
JDr. Priestly and Mr. Belsham, against whom it was written) 
did not tbiak propet to answer it* 
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into transgression, i^ithout absolutely pre-detcr- 
minino^ his fall : whereas the Siipralapsarians 
maintain that God had from all eternity decreed 
the transgression of Adam, in such a manner 
that our first parents could not possibly avoid 
this fatal event. Dr. Doddridge, in his Lectures, 
has thus stated these abstruse distinctions : — ^^ The 
Supralapsarian and Sublapsarian schemes agree 
in asserting the doctrine of predestination, but 
■with this difference, that the former supposes 
that God intended to glorify his justice in the con- 
demnation of some, as vteW as his mercy in the 
salvation of others, and for that purpose decreed 
that Adam should necessarily fall, and by that 
fall bring himself and all his offspring into a state 
of everlasting condemnation: the /a^/er schorme 
supposes that the decree of predestination regards 
man as fallen by an abuse of that freedom which 
Adam had, into a state in which all were to be 
left to necessary and unavoidable ruin, who were 
uot exempted from it by predestination." Re- 
cent divines, who have gone to the height of 
Supralapsariansj are Mr. Brine and Dr. Gill. 
Were any thing more necessary to elucidate this 
subject, it might be added — thcatthe term Supra- 
lapsarian is derived from two Latin words, Suproy 
above, and lapsus^ the fall ; and the term Sub- 
lapsarian, from Suby below or after, and 
lapsus, the fall. 

B 
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Calvin, in his Institutes j states and defends at 
large tlie principles of the system. It is written 
in elegant Latin, is dedicated to Francis the 
First, King of France, and the dedication has 
been admired for its boldness and magnanimity* 

For a defence of Calvinism, see Edwards on 
the Willy Brine's Tracts^ Dr. Gill's Cause of 
God and Truths and Toplady's Historic Proof 
of the Calvinism of the Church «/ England, , 



ARMINIANS. 

The Arminian favours the tenets; of Arminius^ 
the disciple of Beza, and latterly an eminent 
professor of divinity at Leyden, who flourished 
about the year 1600. Thinking the doctrine of 
Calvin with regard to free-will, predestination^ 
and grace, directly contrary to the mild and 
amiable .perfections of the Deityj he began ix^ 
express his doubts concerning them in the year 
1591 ; and upon further enquiry, adopted senti- 
ments more nearly resembling those of the Lu- 
therans than of the Calvinists. After his ap- 
pointment to the theological chair at Leyden, he 
thought it his duty to avow and vindicate the 
principles which he had embraced ; and the free^ 
dom with which he published an4 defended them, 
exposed him to the resentment of those that 
adhered to the theological sy^lem ot G^tu^'h^ 
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Xhe controrersy thus begun in the llfetieie of 
Armiiiius, ended not with his death, and for a 
long time roused the violence of contending pas* 
sions*. His tenets include the five following 
propositions : 1st. That Grod has not fixed the 
fbture state of mankind by an absolute uncOndi* 
tional decree ; but determined from all eternity, 
to bestow ^Ivation on those whom he foresaw 
would persevere to the end in their faith in Jesus 
Christ, and to infliet punishment on those who 
should continue in their unbelief, and resist to 
the end his divine assistance. Sdly. That Jesus 
Christ,4,yhisi»thandsnfferiags,madeanalone- 
ment for the sins of all mankind in general, and 
of every individual in particular : that, however, 
none but those who believe in him can be par* 
takers of this divine benefit. 3dly. That man* 
kind arc not totally depraved, and that depravity 
does not come upon them by virtue of Adam's 
being their public head, but that mortality and 
natural evil only are the direct consequences of 
bis sin to posterity. 4thly. That there is no such 
thing as irresistible grace in the conversion of 
sinners. And, 5thly. That those who are united 
to Christ by faith, may fall from their faith, and 
forfeit finally their state of grace. Thus the fol* 

* Arminiuf's motto was a reouurkable one — *' A good cow 
tdence If aparadite,** 

£ 2 
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lowers of Armiiiius believe that God, haying, a^ 
equal regard for all his creatures, sent his Son to 
die for the sins of the whole world; that men 
have the power of doing the will of God, other- 
wise th^ are not the proper subjects of approba- 
tion and condemnation ; and that, in the present 
imperfect state, believers, if not particularly 
vigilant, may, through the force of temptation,, 
fall from grace, and sink into final perdition* 
The Arminians found their sentiments on the ex- 
pressions of our Saviour respecting his willing^ 
ness to save all that, come unto him ; especially 
on his prayer over Jerusalem, hiiiSermonon the 
Mount, and above all, pn his delineation of the 
process of the last day, where the salvation of 
men is not said to have been procured by any de- 
cree, but because they had done the will of their 
Father^ who is in heaven. This last argument 
they deem decisive ; because it cannot be sup- 
posed that Jesus, in the account of the judgment 
day, would have deceived them. They also say, 
the terms in the Romans respecting election, are 
applicable onh to the state of the Jews as a body, 
without reference to the religious condition of 
individuals, either in- the present or future world. 
Dr. Whitby, the commentator, who was ori-. 
ginally a Calvinisty has written a large and ela- 
borate defence of Arroinianism; and the reader 
should conuU Dr. Taj'lor's Key to the Eyistles 
^o tAe Homafis^ which has been muc\i ^L^toAie^ 
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on the subject. Sin^e the days of Laud (who was 
archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of Charles 
the First) by far the majority of the English cler- 
gy have taken this side of the question. Bishop 
Burnet has given a full account of the opinions 
of this sect, in his Exposition of the Seventeenth 
Article. 

In the last century disputes ran very high in 
Holland between the Calvinists and the Armi- 
nians. On each side considerable talents and 
learning were displayed ; but some shamefully 
called in the interference of the civil power, and 
fhus terminated a controversy, which for some 
years had agitated the religious world. For this 
purpose the famous synod of Dort was held^ 
1618, and a curious account of its proceedings 
may be seen in the series of letters written by the 
cver-raemorable John Hales, who was present 
on the occasion. This synod was succeeded by 
k severe and scandalous persecution of the Armi* 
nians. The respectable Bamevelt lost his head 
on a scaffold, and the. learned Grotius, Gon« 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, escaped 
from the cell and took refuge in France. The 
storm^ however, some time after abated ; and 
£piscopius, an Arminian minister, opened a 
^seminary ixi Amsterdam, which produced some 
able divines and excellent scholars. 

The principal Arminian wtvUxu^t^ ^IS.'^^^i^^x^^^ 

1^3 
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Vorstius, Gfptius, Limborch, Le Clerc, Wet* 
fiteijD ; not to mention many others of modem 
times, particularly Mr John Wesley, in his 
Arminian Magazine^ and Mr. Fellowes, in his 
Religion without Cant^ and in his elegant 
^ork, entitled Christian Philosophy/. 

The Arminians are sometimes called the Re- 
monstrants, because they, in 1611, presented a 
BEMONSTRANCE to the States Creneral, ivherein 
they pathetically state their grivances, and pray 
for relief. See an interesting work, entitled An 
Abridgement of Gerrard Brandt's History of the 
^^rmation in the Low Countries', 2 vols. Svq» 



BAXTERIANS, 

THE Baxterian stakes into a middle path, 
between Arminianism and Calvinism, and thus 
endeavours to unite both sdiemos. With the 
Calvinist, he professes to believe that a certain 
number, determined upon in the divine councils, 
win be infallibly saved ; and with the Arminian 
he joins in rejecting the doctrine of reprobation 
as absurd and impious ; admits that Christ, in a 
certain sense, died for all, and supposes that such 
a portion of grace is allotted to every man, as 
renders it his own fault if he does not attain to 
eternal life* Th is conciliatory system was espous^ 
cd by the famous non-Qonfoira\st ^vc\i9ct3L ^^x* 
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tevy vho died in the year 1691, and who was 
equally celebrated for the acuteness of his con- 
troversial talents, and the utility of his practical 
irritings. Hence came the term Baxterians; 
among whom are generally ranked both Watts 
and Doddridge. In the scale of religious seuti-- 
ment, Baxterianism seems to be with respect to 
the subject of the divine favour, what Arianism is . 
with respect to the person of Christ. It appears 
to have been considered by some pious persons 
as a safe middle way between two extremes. 
Baxter was an extraordinary character in the re- 
ligious world. He wrote about 120 books, and 
had above 60 written against him ! Though he 
possessed a very metaphysical genius, and conse- 
quently sometimes made a distinction without a 
difference, yet the great object of most of his 
productions was peace and amity. Accordingly 
his religious system was formed, not to inflame 
the passions and widen the breaches, but to heal 
those wounds of the Christian church, under 
which she had long languished*. 

* For the (mrticular detail given of the Calvinistic; and Armi- 
nian sentiments, see a brief but useful history of the Christian 
Church, in 2 vols, by Dr. Gregory. Tbe best and amplest ccrle- 
ciastical history is Mosheim^s, in 6 vols, translated from the 
Latin into English by the late Dr. Maclaine, who has enriched 
it with many valuable notes. Dr. Priestley also published, in 
»ix octavo volumes, a History of the Christian Church, from 
Abe birth gf the Mesbiah down to the present time. 
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ANTINOMIANS. 

THE Antinomian derives his name from two 
Greek works. Am, against, and No^o?, a law ; his 
favourite tenet being, that the law is not a rule 
of life to believers. It is not easy to ascertain 
what he means by this position. But he seems 
to carry the doctrine of the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, and of salvation by faith without 
works, to such lengths as to injure, if not wholly 
destroy, the obligation to moral obedience. An* 
tinomianism may be traced to the period of the 
Reformation, and its promulgatorwas John Agri- 
cola, originally a disciple of Luther. The Pa- 
pists, in their disputes with the Protestants of 
that day, carried the merit of good works to an 
extravagant length ; and this induced some of 
their opponents to run into the opposite extreme. 
^* This-sect (says the Encyclopcedia) sprung up in 
England duringthe protectorate of Oliver Crom- 
well, and extended their system of libertinism 
much farther than Agricola, the disciple of Lu- 
ther. Some of their teachers expressly main- 
tained, that as the elect cannot fall from grace, 
nor forfeit the divine favour, the wicked actions 
they commit are not really sinful, nor are they 
to be considered as instances of their violation of 
the divine law; consequently they have noocca- 
sion either to confess their sins, or to break theisi 
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off by repentance. According to them, it is one 
of the essential and distinctive characters of the 
elect, that they cannot do any thing displeasing 
to God, or prohibited by the law." Luther, Ru- 
therford, Sedgwick, Gataker, Witsins, Bull^ 
Wi Hams, (founder of the Dissenting Library in 
Red-Cross Street) &c. have written refutations; 
whilst Crisp, Richardson, and Saltmarsh, put 
forth defences of the Antinomians. Wisgandus 
wrote *^ A Comparison between Ancient and 
Modern Antinomians." The late Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher, vicnr of Madely, in Shropshire, pub- 
lished Four Checks to Antinomianism^ which 
have been readand*much admired. 

The term Antinomian has been frequently 
fixed on persons by way of reproach ; and there- 
fore many who have been branded wiA this 
name have repelled the charge. There are many 
Antinomians, indeed, of a singular cast in Ger- 
many, and other parts of the continent ; they 
condemn the moral law as a rule of life, and yet 
profess a strict regard for the interests of practical 
I'eligion. Many persons, however, who repro- 
bate the systemof John Calvin, pronounce An- 
tinomiahism to be nothing more than Calvinism 
rui\ to seed. Speculative sentiments of any kind 
ought not to be carried to a degree which might 
enidanger even in appearance the sacred cause of 
morality. 

E 5 
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III. 

OPINIONS R^PECtlNG CHURCH OOVERNMGNT, AND THE 
ABMINISTRATION OF CEREMONIES* 

^* THE extent of ClufistiattHy in the world, m 

all those several kingdoms aed countries where 

the Gfarrstian religioii is professed and embraced 

(says Mr» Martin in his Philological Library) are, 

taken together, caSiedChristendomi and this con- 

sifiis of many (some more general, some more 

particular, Sec.)' different religious societies, 

which are ^fialled churches. A Christian church 

is a society or congregation of men and women, 

who are 'called oii.t from the vicious world by the 

preaching of the gospel, and are regulated in all 

the parts of ibeir ritual discipline and articles of 

faith Ijl^ the plain rufes and piescriptions of the 

New Testament, and whose lives are correspond* 

ent to their holy professions. The ministers oC 

the Christian Church, in its primitive state, wer^ 

extraordinary or ordinary* The Extrcordin^^. 

. were chiefly three : I . ApostltSy who were dele* 

gated by Christ with power and commission to 

preach the gospel, and work miiacles in con* 

firiq^ation thereof, among all nations. S. Pro^ 

phetSj who wece not such an simply focctold 

things, but those to whom Grod was please4 to 

neveal his moxe secret counsels and designs^ and 

irAo related and preached llie same lo OAeiu 

I 
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3. Evangelists, such as were assistants to the 
apostles in preacfhing tlie gospel, and were en- 
dued with many extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, as of languages and interpretations, Sec, 
But since the establishment of Christianity in the 
world, these extraordinary/ offices have ceased. 
The ordinary ministers of the Christian church 
lyre principally three ; 1. A Bishop, who had 
die oversight of the flock or church of Christ ; 
io him pertained the preaching of the word, and 
due regulation of the church in faith and man- . 
aers. And this rule and precedence of the bishop 
is called Episcopacy. 2. Presbyters or Elders, . 
or Priests ; these were such as preached the 
word, and administered the sacraments, and per- . 
formed all the other sacred functions of the mi- . 
nistry, under the inspection of the bislMi|)L. But 
it is a controversy, whether the scripture doth < 
not intend the same person or officer by theap-., 
pellations Bishop and Presbyter. The power of * 
Ae Presbyter is called Presbytery. S. Deacons,* 
4hese w«x'e sucli as offici»t« in that part of the- 
Christiaa lOfinistry which related to the poor / 
and their business was to take the collections i!>f ; 
money made in the church, and to distribute it 
tt# the necessities of the poor, and other sacred : 
•uses^ and their office^ properly «peaking^ is; 
««rUed the Ministry or Deaconship. These offi- . 
ceis ase yeipetual in the Christian ch^cli.^ i^-^ . 
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tcr this introductory explanation of the Christian 
church, I proceed to the Opinions respecting 
Church government and the administrutien of 
Ceremonies* 



PAPISTS. 

THE Papists are so denominated from their 
leading tenet — ^the infallibility and supremacy of 
the Pope (intheLatrn, Pap a, signifying father,) 
ivhlch they strenuously maintain. By the infal" 
libility of4he Pope, is understood, that the Pope 
cannot err \n ecclesiastical matters ; and by his 
supremacy is meant his authority over all the 
churches, and sometimes over the princes of 
the earth. This enormous power has been for 
some time diminishing, and the Roman Catho- 
lics at present are divided on the subject. Some 
allow the Pope's infallibility and supremacy in 
their full extent ; others acknowledge them in 
part; and a third wholly reject them. The late 
Father O'Leary 's Tracts also may be consulted, 
who had a dispute on Popery with John Wesley. 
They also profess to believe, 1. In seven sacra« 

' ments — ^baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, pe- 
nance, extreme unction, or the anointing thi^ 
sick in the prospect of death, orders, and ma- 
trimony. With respect to the Eucharist, or 

Zord^SujppeTp they hold the doclime of transui* 
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itantiation^ or that the bread and wine are chang* 
ed into the bodt/ and blood of Christ ; the paying 
divine worship to the host, or consecrated wafer, 
and the allowing communion only i|i one kind, 
viz. bread to the laity^ S. In works of superero- 
gation, as that the good works of saints are 
meritorious enough to supply the deficiency of 
others. 3. In the celibacy, or single life of the 
clergy. 4. In the use of images and sacred 
relics. The charge of worshipping Images has 
been brought against them, and though it may 
prevail among the lower classes, yet the more 
intelligent disown everything of the kind. And, 
5. In the celebration of divine service in an 
unknown tongue. Many, however, of the ad- 
herents to Popery, in the present day, reject 
some of the above tenets : and more especially 
renouncing the supremacy of the Pope, distin- 
guish themselves by the name of Catholics, and 
sometimes of Catholic Dissenters. The publi- 
cations of the late Dr. Geddes, on this subject, 
are worthy of attention. He was a liberal and 
learned priest among this class of the Roman Ca« 
tholics, and was for several years engaged in a 
translation of the Bible under the patronage of 
Lord Petxe. Amoitg the Roman Catholics there 
arie to be found several monastic orders, such as 
theAugustines, the Benedictines, the Carmelites^ 
tl^ Domiiucaas^ the FrancUc^OM^) %cft% ^SBi^^a^^^ 
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variety of seds, such as the Jesuits, the Janse- 
nsits, the Molinists, and others, some of whom 
were sects of ceieforit j. The ingenious Psiscal, 
in his Proffncial Letters^ aimed an effectiTO 
blow at the order of the Jesuits, and it was abo* 
lished in France in 176S, en the supposition that 
they adopted practices inimical to the welfiure 
of their countryo 

In the council of Trent, held 1549, the tenets 
of the Papists were reduced into one compact 
standard, and the summary of Popery, exhibited 
in Pope Pius's creed, contains the substance of 
the decrees and canons of this council. The 
creed is divided into twenty-four articles. The 
first twelve are expressed in the woids of the 
creed called the Nictne ; and the remaining twelve 
are new articles, trtfly Romish. See Burrough's 
View of Popery, taken from the Creed of 
Pope Pius VI. 1736. Father Paul, of Venice, 
has immortalized himself by a hi^story of the 
council of Trent; and, though himself a Papist, 
yet he has exposed with freedom the intrigues by 
which this council was conducted. Bellarmine, 
an acute Jesuit, and Bossuet, the bishop of 
Meaux, are the two most celebrated defenders of 
Popery, They had also amongsrt them several 
eloquent preachers ; and the sermons of Massi« 
1^ Bourdaloue, and Flecbier, are esteemed 
tmodeh €f pt^it eto^tence* In tUa t^smirf 
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seTeral penal laws w<ere in force against the Ro« 
BiaB Catholics; but most of Uiem were repealed 
IB tbe course of the present reign. It was an 
opposition to the repeal of these laws that oc- 
casioned the disgraceful riots, which broke out 
during th« month of June^ 1780, and threatened 
the destruction of the metropolis! 

It is remarkable that the Papists have had 
apiongst them a Pope, who used to be denomi- 
nated a Protestant Pope . II is name was Ganga- 
nelli, and he is known to the world under the 
title of Clement the 14th. His liberality ap- 
peared in his actions, and it was his commbn . 
saying, ^^ We too often lay aside charity 4o 
maintain /fltM, without reflecting, that if it isnot 
allowed to tolerate men, it is forbidden to hate 
and persecute those whohave unfortunately em- 
braced heresy. ^^ Hedied in 1775, not without sus- 
picion of being poisoned. Such a character must 
be pronounced an honour to the Homish church, 
and it is to be }K>ped that there are many indivi- 
duals.of this description to be found in hef com- 
munion. As i4> his Letters^ which for the libe- 
rality of their sentiments and the elegance of 
their diction have been much atdmired, many en- 
toitaia doubts of their authenticity. Aj?chbishop 
Fenelon also was distinguished fof his benevo«>. 
lence and piety. 

iiefe tbe account of Poyes^ ^W)\j\. V^;:^^ 
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ended, bad not the doctrine of Indulgences de- 
ierred explanation. The history and form of 
these indulgences are thus given us by that emi- 
ment historian Dr. Robertson, in his History of 
Charles (he Fifth. ^^ According to th(? doctrine 
of the Romish chnrch, all the good works of the 
saints, over and above those which were neces- 
sary towards their own justification, are depo- 
sited together, with the infinite merits of Jesus 
Christ, in one inexhaustible treasury. The keys 
of this were committed to St. Peter, and to his 
successors the Popes, who may open it at plea- 
sure, and by transferring a portion of this super- 
abundant merit toany particular person for a sum 
of money, may convey to him either the pardcm 
of his own sins, or a release for any one in whom 
he is interested, from the pains of purgatory ; 
vrhich indulcfencies were first invented in the 
eleventh century, by Urban the Second, as a re- 
com pence for those who went in person upon the 
meritorious enterprize (commonly called the CVw- 
sades) of conquering the Holy Land. They were 
afterwards granted to those who hired a soldier 
for that purpose ; and in process of time were 
bestowed on such as gave money for accom- 
plishing any pious work enjoined by the Pope. 
Julius the Second had bestowed indulgences on 
all who contributed towards building the church 
of Si, Feter at Rome : and aft lito t\ie; T^ath 
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was carrying on that magnificent and extensive 
fabric, his grant was founded on the same pre« 
tence." 

The following is the form of these indulgences : 
^^ May our Lord Jesiis Christ have mercy upon 
thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most 
holy passion ! And I, by the authority of his 
blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and of the most 
holy Pope, granted and committed tome in these 
parts, do^bsolvethee, first from all ecclesiasti- 
cal censures, in whatever manner they have been 
incurred, and then from all thy sins, transgres- 
sions, and excesses, how enormous soever they 
be, even from such as are reserved for the cog- 
nizance of the holy see, and, as far as the keys 
of the holy church extend, I remit to thee all 
punishment which thou dost deserve in purgatory 
on their account ; and I restore thee to the holy 
sacraments of the church, to the unity of the 
£iithful, and to that innocence and purity which 
thou didst possess at baptism ; so that when thou 
dost die, the gates of punishment shall be shut^ 
and the gates of the paradise of delight shall be 
opened ; and if thou shalt not die at present, this 
grace shall remain in full force when thou art at 
the point of death ! In the name of the Fath«r^ 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

This was the form of absolution used by Tet- 
zel^ a Dominican friar| who ia thft ^vx.\ftt;^VL 
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century, was appointed to sell these indulgences 
in Germany, which eyentually brought about th« 
Reformation. 

We must not omit the mention of a tract on 
Popery, entitled " A Modest Apology for the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain, addressed to 
all moderate Protestants, particularly to the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament." This 
piece came from the pen of the late Dr. Geddes, 
who has been already mentioned, and is written 
with learning and ingenuity. It is, indeed, a 
singular performance, and worthy attention. We 
shall just add, that the reader may form some 
idea of the present state of Popery, from a re- 
cent pamphlet published by Dr. Milner^ the histo- 
rian, of W inchester, andli Catholic bishop; it is 
an account of a miracle wrought on a poor maid- 
servant of Wolverhampton, at the well of St. 
Winfrid, Holywell, Flintshire, jiine 28, 1805. 
See also his Letters to a prebendary, the late 
Dr. Sturges, a work of considerable ability and 
information. 

GREEK, OE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 

THE Greeky or Ifussian Churchy which now 

spreads itself over the eastern part of Europe, is 

ancient, and bears a resemblance to the Church 

of Rome. Denying, however, the infallibility 

^nd supremacy of t\iit Pope, IViey zx^ in com- 
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munion with the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Amongst other articles of belief, they are dis* 
tinguished for these three : 1. The rejection of 
images in the worship of the Deity. S. The 
doctrine of consubstantiatioa, or the union of the 
body of Christ with the sacramental element, 
3. The administration of baptism, by immersing 
the whole body in water. 

The Russian, or Greek church equals the 
X4atia or Romish church in the number of cere- 
monies and superstitious customs ; some of which 
are thus described in Chantreau's Travels into 
Russia:—^' At the beginning of the year, the 
J^Uig's day is a singular festiv^il, which the Rus-' 
sians call the benediction of waten. On the 
Neva, then firoflien, there is raised for the cere* 
mony a kind of temple, of an octagonal figure, 
pn the top of which is a St. John the Baptist, and 
the inside is decorated with pictures, representing 
the baptism of Jesus, his transfiguration, and 
Bome other parts of his life. There your a;tten- 
;tion is drawn to an enormous Holy Ghost, ap- 
pearkig to desceud from heaven ; a decoration 
common to all the Greek churches, which intro- 
duces tihe Holy Ghost every where ! In the mid- 
dle of the sanctuary is a square place, where the 
Juroken ice leaves a communication with the waters 
running below, and the rest is x)ri|Amettted with 
itkkifii^[>e!$trjr . Around ihistem^^lbf(^^\&^x^«^^ 
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Efforts have been made to join the Greek to 
the Reformed church ; but hitherto they have 
failed of success. The Rev. Dr. John King pub- 
lished an account of the doctrine, worship, and 
discipline of the Greek church in Russia. There 
are sereral particulars to be found in the Russian 
Catechisfny composed by the Czar, and which was 
published in Londoif, 1725; in Robinson's Ec^ 
clesiasticnl Researches, and in a work, entitled 
Secret Memoirs of the Court of Petersburg. 

That the reader may form some judgment of 
the present slate of the Greek church, the last- 
mentioned work presents us with the following 
feet, translated from the Imperial Gazette of 
Petersburgh. 

« Peitrsburgh, 17 Dec. 1798. 

^^ In 1796, a coffin was found at the convent 
of Sumovin, in the city of Trotma, in the epar- 
chy of Volgoda, containing a corpse, in the habit 
of a monk. It had been interred in 1568, yet 
was in a state of perfect preservation, as were 
also the garments. Fron^ the letters embroidered 
on them, it was found to be the body of the most 
memorable Feodose Sumorin, founder and su- 
perior of the convent, and who had been ac- 
knowledged as a saint during his life, for the 
miracles he. had performed." It is then stated^ 
tiat the directing synod had mad^ n very humble 
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report on this occasion to his Imperial Majesty. 
After Tvhich follows the Emperor^^ Ukase or pro- 
clamation. 

" We Paui*, &c* haying been certified by a 
s|>ecial report of the most holy synod, of the 
discovery that has been made in the convent of 
Spasso-Sumovin, of the miraculous remains of 
the most venerable Feodose, wbich miracaloin 
remains distinguish themselves by the happy cure 
of all those who have recourse to them with 
entire confidence-: we take the discovery of 
these holy remains as a visible sign^-thai the 
Xiord has cast his most gracious eye in the most 
distinguished manner on our reign. For this rea* 
son, we offer our fervent prayers and our grati* 
tude to the Supreme Dispenser of all things, and 
charge our most holy synod to announce this 
memorable discovery throughout all our empire, 
according to the forms prescribed by the holy 
church, and by the holy fathers, &c. The 28th 
September, 1798." 

The following anecdote, however, from the 
same work, and on the same subject, almost ex* 
ceeds credibility : — ^^ I knew a Russian princess, 
who had always a large silver crucifix following 
'her, in a separate carriage, and which she usually 
placed in her bed«chamber. When any thing 
fortunate had happened to her in the oourse of 
Ihe day, and she wafrsati6fie4.m\h\k&\^9AiSBk^ 
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she had lighted candles placed about the crucifix 
and said to it, in a familiar style,-^^ See, now, 
as you have been very goo<||^ to-day, you shall 
be treated well — ^you shall have candles all night 
—I will love you — I will pray to you.' If on 
the contrary, any thing occurred to vex this lady, 
she had the candles put out, forbid the servants 
to pay any homage to the poor image, and loaded 
it with reproaches and revilings!!!" — The au- 
thor closes the chapter with this sensible para- 
graph : — " I shall not particularize all the super- 
stitions with which such a religion, if it deserves 
that name, must necessarily inspire an ignorant 
and enslaved people. It seems the present policy 
to thicken the clouds of error, which the genius 
of Peter, the humanity of Elizabeth, and the. 
philosophy of Catharine, sought in some degree, 
to attenuate. A\ hile we pity the state of degra- 
dation under which a great people crouches, we 
should do justice to the enlightened Russians, by 
whom it is lamented ; but they are chained by pre- 
judices, as the giant Gulliver by the Lilliputians ; 
his bonds were weak and imperceptible as his 
enemies were minute, but every one of his hairs 
were separately fastened to the ground, and he 
was unable to raise his head." 

In addition to the books already mentioned, I . 
shall close this article of the Greek Churchy with 
recommending the Rey%W ii.iiiJi^Too¥L£^'t Hit" 
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iory of Russia^ which may be satisfactorily 
consultea OR fA^V as well as or other subjects. ; 
it is replete with iqfE>rmation*. , 



PROTESTANTS. 

• 

UNDER the appellation pf Protestants^ we 
include all who dissent from Popery, in whatever 
country they reside, or in whatevei* sects they 
have been since distributed^. Abroad they are 
divided into two sorts — the Lutherans^ who ad* 
here to Luther's tenets ; and the Reformed^ who 
follow the discipline of Geneva. They were 
called Protestants, because, in 1592, they pro-* 
fe^fec? against a decree of the Emperor Charlei^ 
the Fifth, ^nd declared, that they appealed to a . 
general council. At present this vast class com- 
prehends those whom Papists used contemptu- 
ously to style Hugonots in France ; the Rtfugets 
in Holland,, who fled thither upon the revocation 
pf the edict of Nantz, 1685 ; the Presbt/terians 
in Scotland ; the Episcopalians and Noncon* 
formists in England ; together with a numerous 
body of Cfaristains in America. ^ 

* Mr. Tooke is weU known as the able translator of 
Zoli^offre^s Sermons^ which are weU worth (he attention of tht 
religious world. . - 
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As the Protestants originated attheREFORMJi* 
Tioir, it will be proper to give a brief account 
of this illustrious period of Eilelesiastical History, 



THE RdFORMATION IV GERMANY* 

FOR the three first centuries the religion of 
Jesus Christ stood on its ovn basis, was rapidly 
propagated among Jews and Gentiles, and suffer* 
ed severe persecutions from the Roman emperors. 
At the commencement of the fourth century^ 
Constantine became a convert to Christianity , and 
incorporated it with the state. ^^ It was not till 
the fifth y or near the sixth cent ury ^ that the Bisliop 
of Rome arrogantly assumed an illegal supremacy 
over bis fellow pastors, and in process of time 
aimed at a secular government of princes as well 
86 subjects. Though several emperors embraced 
and defended Christianity, yet the gradual dec^y 
of the Roman empire was a serious impediment 
to the rising preachers of the newly established 
nreligion. Those accomplishments which adorn* 
ed the conquests of the Romans, and the perfec- 
tion of science, which had dignified their state, 
in such an extent, were gradually swept away by 
the barbarous nations which defeated them, and 
the close of the sixth century could not trace a 
Testige of that exalted nation's government^ or its 
Mw0. jBetween fouc and fL^e ^ra^ndi^i^vi^ ^^ 
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the gloriiHu luminary of the gospel eclipsed hf 
the dismal return of ignorance and of superstition*. 
To these dark agen <as they are by some justly 
termed^ and by others, called ^/le nfgA^ o//ime) 
are to be attributed the doctrine of indulgences^ 
partial absolution, transubstantiation, the creation 
and worship of saints, purgatory, monastic seclu- 



* Tlie Crwmiet^ commonly called the holjf warsj mere ezpc- 
"diUoas mideiitakcii by the Papists to drWe the Turks from Pa- 
Scttine, or the land of Jndea, and thos to rescoe the holy sepul* 
^hre oat of 4he bands of infidels. There were eight of these 
CMiades, the first in the year 1096, the last ia 1270, assisted 
^y Prince Edward, afterwards Edward U King of England. The 
•aaaiber of lives lost in these Quixotic expeditions, is incredible s 
and U will ien4in to fntnre ages a matter of astonishment, how 
•entbtsiasm and superstition could so completely infatuate the 
boman mind. An account of the crusades is given in Robertsoa^s 
t^barles the Fifth, and in Hume's History of England. Tasso's 
JtnaaUm Delineredy elegantly translated by Hoole, is fo«uided 
■Ml the cmsades, and affords considerable amusement. 

The InfnUition was a -tribunal erected by the popes forlhe . 
examination and punishment of heretics* It was founded in tbi: 
twelfth century, by Father Dominic and hisfoHowers, who were 
-sent by Pope Innocent the Third to infuire into the nnmber and 
•^aalUy of heretics, and then to send an accowit to Rome, Hence 
tbey were termed In jftiist^orf, and their court the lupiisition. 
This infernal court was established in ail Italy and \kt domi* 
nions of Spain, except Naples and the Low Coontries. Its 
cMelties were shocking beyond description ; and were only one 
balf of the bloody tale true, yet eren then there is soflicient to 
freeze yop with horror 1 See Dr. Chandler's History of the In- 
quisition} which is full of Interesting information on the subjects 

9% 
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sion, &c.. So swift was the extinction of know- 
ledge^ and its revival so impeded, that persons of 
i%e greatest toiinence in point of station could 
scarcely read or write. The clergy themselves, 
who engrossed what little science was remaining, 
dould scarcely translate the liturgy ; and, whes. 
ordained, were expressly obliged to affirm, that 
they could read the Gospels and Episfl^s, and 
explain them. 

■ ** The Reformation was effected in the six- 
teenth century, by the pious labours and unwea- 
ried studies of those bright characters, Erasmus,* 
Luther, Huss, Jerome of Prague, &C* and as it 
should seem the particular act of Providence to 
facilitate their labours, and extend their influence, 
we find but half a century before the ddys of 
Luther, the art of printing was "discovered, 
and not long before, that of the making of paper* 
" This indefatigable Reformer, having the way 
somewhat cleared for him by Erasmus, had the 
happinesff to discover a copy of the Bible in, the 
neglected library of his monastery. From so 
valuable a discovery the talents and application 
of this great man were called forth into more 
than ordinary exercise ; and he quickly dre\^ 
aside the veil which had concealed the rooted 
errors and abominations of the priesthood, and 
exposed the craft and artifice which had deluded 
tie disciples y and disgraced Wi^ docUvsv^ q? Ike 
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cross. Unawed by persecution, he proceeded 
coolly to examine into the several pretensions 
aud inventions of the church of Rome, and 
overthrew them* He* asserted and proved,, that 
monastic retirement, if not contrary to, was no 
where required by the laws of God ; and pro- 
posed to the Elector of Saxony, by whose per- 
mission he reformed the several churches within 
his dominions, to expel all abbots and monks, 
and to convert the convents and mendicant friars 
into public schools and hospitals. He proceeded 
to expose all the absurdities and superstitions of 
the Romish church, and had the satisfaction to 
see his cause prevail." — Birches Consilia^ 

Dr. Robertson also observes :— ^^ It was from 
causes seemiugly fortuitous, and from a source 
very inconsiderable, that all the mighty effects of 
the Reformation flpwed. Leo the Tenth, when 
raised to the Papal throne, found the revenues 
of the church exhausted by the vast projects of 
his two ambitious predecessors, ^Xe'SJ^n^ex .ihe 
Sixth, and Julius the Second. His own temper 
naturally liberal and enterprising, rendered him 
incapable of that severe and patient economy 
which the situation of his. fiuaaces required. 
On the contrary, his Sichemes for aggrajfidizing 
the family of the Medici, hislove of splpadoii^, 
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his ta^te for pleasure, and his magm*fic'M»ce in 
rewarding men of genius, mvobi^i TwmL ^^^ 
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in new expences ; in order to provide a fund for 
which^ he tried every device that the fertile in- 
vention of priests had fallen npon to drain the 
credulous multitude. Among others, he had 
recourse to a sale of indulgences. The right of 
promulgating these indulgences in Germany, 
together ^ith- a share in the profits arising from 
the sale of them, vras granted to Albert, Elector 
of Mentz, and Archbishop of Mcgdeburg, who, 
as his chief agent for retailing them in Saxonj, 
employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of licentious 
morals, but of an active spirit, and remarkabte 
for his noisy and popular eloquence. He, as* 
sisted by the monks of his order, executed the 
commission ^^ith great zeal and success, but 
with little discretion or decency; and though, by . 
magnifying excessively the benefit of their in- 
dulgences, and disposing of them at a very low 
price, tiiey carried on for some time an extensive 
and lucrative traffic among the credulous multi- 
tude ; the extravagance of their assertions, as 
well as the irregularities in their conduct, came at 
last to give general ofience* The princes and 
nobles were irritated at seeing their vassals drained 
of^o much wealth, in order to replenish the trea* 
sury.of a proflise pontiff. Men of piety regretted . 
the deUufion of the people, who^ being taught to 
lipfy for tho pardon of their sins on the "indul* 
^nces which they purchased) dVd. iiq\. \!tAx3L\^ 
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incumbent on them either to abound in faith or to 
practise holiness. Even the most unthinking 
were shocked at the scandalous behaviour of 
Tetzel and his associates, who often squandered 
in drunkenness, gaming, and low debauchery, 
tiiose sums which were piously bestowed, in 
hopes of obtaining eternal happiness ; and all 
began to wish that some check were given to 
this commerce, no less detrimental to society^ 
than destructive to religion/^ 

The corrupt state of the church prior to the 
Reformation, is acknowledged by an author who ^ 
was both abundantly able to judge concerning 
this matter, and who was not over forward to 
confess it. ^^ For some years (says Bellarmine) 
before the Lutheran andCalvinistic heresies were 
published, there was not, as contemporary au« 
tiiors testify, any severity in ecclesiastical judica* 
tories, any discipline with regard to morals, waf- 
knowledge of sacred literature, and reverence for 
divine things ; there was not almost any reKgiop 
remaining^** Such a remarkable confoasion^ 
made by the avowed champion of popery, should 
not pass unnoticed by Protestants ; and before 
the enemies of Protestantism inveigh against the 
Reformation, let them consider its absolute neces« 
sity, and contemplate the innumerable ad* 
vantages with which it was attended. 

A rery curious s7/mbolical repreienialion of the 
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REFORMATidN was exhibited before Charles the 
V. and his brother Ferdinand, at Augsburgh, 
in 1530, at the time vfhen the Lutherani^ presented 
their confession of faith to that assembly. As 
the princes were at table, a company of persons 
ofibredtoacta small comedy for the entertainment 
of the cotapariy.. They were ordered to begin Zr 
and first entered a man in the dress of a doctor/ 
who brought a large^quantity of small wood,- of 
straight. and crooked billets, and laid it on the 
middle of the hearth^ and retired:. Onhisback 
"was written Reuchlin. When this actor went off, 
wother entered apparellied also likea'dodor^ 
ivho attempted to make faggots of * therwck>d^ 
and io fit the crooked to the straight ; bttt having 
laboured long.to no purpose, He went away out 
of humour, and shaking his head. . On his back 
appeared the name of Erasmus'. A ihird^ dressed 
like an Augustinian monk, came in with a chafr 
ing-^ish full of fire, gathered up the crooked 
wood, clapped it on the fire, and blew it till he 
made it burn,, and went away ; having upon his 
frock the name of Luther. A fourth entered^ 
dressed like an emperor, who seeing the croaked 
wood all on fire, seemed much concerned, and 
to put it out, drew his sword, and poked the fire 
with it, which only made it burn the brisker^ On 
his back was written Charles V. Lastly, a fifth 
entered in bis pontifical habit aivd tri^c crowny. 
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irho seemed extremely surprised to seethe crook- 
ed billets all on fire, and by his countenance and 
attitude betrayed excessive grief. Then looking 
about on every side to see if he could find any 
' "water to extinguish the flame^ he cast his eyes 
on two bottles in a comer of the room, one of 
which was full of oil^ and tho other of water, and 
in his hurry he unfortunately seized the oil, apd 
poured it on the fire, which unfortunately made 
it blaze so violently, that he was forced to walk 
off. On his back was written Leo XT* . 

' The reader, who is acquainted with the history 
of the Reformation, will perceive the pro- 
priety of the representations here giyen of those 
several characters, who were instrumental in 
bringiug about that memorable event. 
* CHiLiiiNGwoRTH, addressing himself to a 
Komish writer, speaks of ^Ae r.eligion of Protest^ 
ants in the following terms, worthy to be in* 
scribed in letters of gold. — " Know then. Sir, 
that when I say the religion of Protestants is in 
prudence to be preferred beforfe your's; as, on 
the one side, I do not understand by your religion 
the doctrine of BeUarmine or Baroniusy or any 
other private man amongst you, nor the doctrine 
of the Sorbonne, or of the Jesuits, or of the Do- 
minicans, or of any other particular company 
among you, but that wherein you all agree, or 
profess to agree, The Doctrint o/tAe Cout^cUo^ 
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Trent : so accordingly on the other side, by the 
TtUgion of Protestants I do not understand the 
'doctrine of Ltrthery or Cahiriy or Melunethoffy 
HOT the confession of Augsherg. or Geneta^ nor 
Hxe ccttechism of Heidelberg, nor the articles of^ 
'ihe Church of England — no^npr^Ae harmony of 
Protestant confessions ; hut that wherein they 
aH agree, and lyhich they all subscribe with a 
greater harmony, as a perfect rule of faith and 
Miction, that is, THE BIBLE ! The jBi»/e, I 
say, the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants* 
Whatsoever else they believe besides it, and the 
plain, irrefragable, indubitable consequences, of 
it, well may they hold it as a matter of opinion; 
but as a matter of faith and religion, neither can 
they with coherence to their own grounds believe 
it themselves, nor require belief of it of others, 
"without most high and most schismatical pre- 
'sumption. I, for my part, after a long (and as 
I verily believe and hope)- impartial search of the 
true way to eternal happiness, do profess plainly 
that I cannot find any rest for the sole of my foot, 
but upon this Hock only. I see plainly, and with 
my own eyeff, tibat there are popes against popes^ 
and councils against councils ; some fathers 
against other fathers, the same fathers against 
iSiemselves ; a consent of fathers of one age 
against a consent of fathers of another age ; tira* 
^'tive ia^j^rrtatibns of ^eiV^^te ^.i^^t^^uded^ 
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but there are few or none to b * found : no tradi- 
tion but that of scripture can derive itself from 
the fountain^ but may be plainly proved eitherto 
bave been brought in, in such an age after Christ $ 
or that in such an age it was not ia. In a word^ 
there is no sufficient certainty but of scripture 
only for any considering man to build upon« 
This, therefore, and this only, I have reason to 
believe. This I will profess : according to this, 
I will live / and for this, if there be occasion, I 
will not only willingly, but even gladly lose my 
Gfe, though I should be sorry that Christians 
should take it from me. 

^^ Propose me any thing out of the book, and 
require whether I believe or no, and seem it 
never so incomprehensible to human reason I 
will subscribe it with hand and heart, as know-»- 
log no demonstration can be stronger than this^ 
God hath said so^ therefore it is true. In other 
things I will take no man's liberty of judging:^ 
j&om him ; neither shall any one take mme fronr 
me. I will think no man the worse many nor 
tile worse Christian ; I will love no man the 
less for differing in opinion from mie- An<f 
what measure I mete to others, I expect from: 
fhem again. I am fully assured that God does 
not, and therefore men otsght not,, ta requure 
iwy more of any man than this : — " Ta' betie^e^ 
the terij^twe to be Oofs word } U> ehdewoaur ta> 
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find the true sense of ity and to live according 
to it*:' Chillingworth^s Works, fol. edit. I'M». 
It may be proper to add, that Chillingworth Mras 
a learned divine o£ the church, of England^. 

* Our English translation of the Bible was made ia the tim« 
and by th'* apyointment of James the First.. According to Foller, 
the list of the translators amounted to forty-seven This number 
wasarranged under six divisions, and several parcels of the Biblfc 
assigned them. Every one of the company was to translate the 
whole parcel $ then they were to compare these together, and 
when any company had finished-their part they were to comnni'* 
uicate it to the other companies, so that nothing should' pa^ 
without general' consent. The names of the persons and pla^e» 
where they met together, with the portions of scripture assignedl 
•ach company, arc to be found in Johnson's Historietd Account- 
of the several Translations of the Bible. These good and learned 
men entered on their work in the spring 1607, and three years 
elapsed before the translation was flnishedl. 
• ' From the mutability »f language, the variation of costontii. 
and the progress of knowledge, several passages in the Bib}^ 
require to be newly translated, or t» be materially corrected* 
Hence, in the present age, when biblical literature has been 
assiduously cultivated, different parts of the sacred volume have 
l)ecB translated by able hand». The substituting a new transla^ 
iipo of the Bible in the room of t<he oae now in common use, bitt 
. jl>een mneM^b^^ted.. Dr.. Knox, in his ingenious essays, together 
with ot^rv, argues against it; whilst Dr. Newcome, the late 
liord Primate of Ireland, the late Dr. Geddes, of the Catholic 
peniBBion, and the late Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, contended 
ytrranoasly for it. The correction of several passages, however, 
would deprive Delfts of many of their objections, prevent Chris-^ 
tians from being mil^led into some absurd opininions, and be the 
'means of making the, scriptures more intelligible^ and conw-^ 
^aejiUy more 2»ejicficial to tiui ^•ild% 
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ttnd liv^d in the reign of Charles the First. In 
the earliet part of life he embraced the Romish 
religion ; but haying found, after the most im- 
partial investigation, that it ^as false and incon* 
elusive, he returned to the comniuniou of the 
church of England, and vindicated the Protestant • 
religion, in a work, entitled The Religion of 
Protestants a Safe Way to Heaxen. This work, 
though a folio volume, has gone through many 
editions, and continues to be held in estimation 
even toihe present day. He died at Chichester, 
and was buried in the cathedral. I saw his mo- 
nument there in the cloisters, and beheld it 
with veneration. 

Before we quit the subject of the Reforma* 
TiON, it may not be improper to add a short 
account of the Lutherans, It has been already 
said, that the Protestants were at first divided 
into the Lutheran's, who adhere to Luther's te- 
nets, and the Reformed, who follow the doctrine 
and discipline of Geneva^ In other words, Lu- 

Dr. Alexander Geddes, at hh decease, had g*t as far as lJ|e 
'Ftalnii in the translation of the Old Testament. Dr. New come 
and Mr. Wakefield published entire translations of the |^w 
Testament. The Rev. Edmund Batcher, also, of Sidmoath, hat 
laid before the pablic a Family BibUy in which many of the 
errors of the common translation are corrected, and notes added 
by way oT illustration, whilst the itxit broken down into dail^ 
lessonfi ^^ happily adapted to tht purposes of family dcYOtion. 
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ther was at the head of one party; Calvin , the 
chief of the other. The tenet« of the latter have 
been specified ; those of the former^ therefore^ 
ure the present subject of enquiry / 

LUTHERANS. 

THE Lutherans, of all Protestants, are those 
who diifer least from the Romish church, as they 
aifirm that the body and blood of Christ are ma- * 
terially present in the sacrament of the Lord^i 
Supper, though in an incomprehensible manner; 
they likewise represent some religious jftes and 
institutions^ as the use of images in churches, the 
distinguishing vestments of the clergy, the pri- 
vate confession of sins, the use of wafers in the 
administration of the Lord's Supper, the form of , 
exorcism in the celebration of baptism, and other ' ^ 
ceremonies of the like nature, as tolerable, and 
some of them useful. The Lutherans maintain^ 
with regard to the divine decrees, that they re- 
spect the salvation or misery of men in conse* 
quence of a previous kn&wtedge of their senti-^ 
ments and characters, and not as founded on the \ 
niere will of God, which is the tenet of the Ci^l- 
vinists. Towards the close ef the last century ^ 
the Lutherans began to entertain a greater libe« 
ralhf of sentiment than they had before adopted, 
tiaugh in many places they igex^t>N^t^4 W^ex: 



UL serere and despotic principles than other Pro- 
testant churches. Their public teachers now 
enjoy an unbounded liberty of dissenting from 
;^ the decisicms of those sjrmbols \^f creeds, which ^ 
\ were once deemed almost infallible rules of faith 
and practice, and of declaring their dissent in the 
mapner they judge most expedient. Mosheim 
attributes this change in their sentiments to the 

. maxim which they generally adopted, that Chris^ 
t Hani were accountable to God alone for their 
religious opinions; and that no indiyidual could 
he justly punished by the magistrate for hi&eno- 
fleoua:'<opinion8, while he conducted himself 
like ayirtuousand obedient subject, and made no 
attempts to disturb the peace and order of civtt 
society. 

It may be added, that Luther Vopinion respect* 
ing the sacrament, is termed Consubstantiation / 
4Uid he supposed that the partakers of the Lord's 
Supper received, along with the bread and wine^ 
the real body and blood of Christ. This, says 
Dr. Mosheim, in their judgment was a mystery, 

. which they did not pretend to explain. But hjs 
translator. Dr. Machine, justly remarks,. ^^ That 
Luther was not so modest as Dr. Mosheim here 
represents him.. He pretended to explain this 
doctrine of the real presence^ absurd and contra* 
dictory as it is, and uttered much Senseless jargon 
on the subject. As in a red*fiot itoTi^ ^^\^ ^> 
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two distinct substances, yiz« iron and Jire^ are 
united, so is the body of Christ joined with the 
bread in the eucharist. I meation this miserable 
comparison, io shew into what absurdities the 
towerin«^ pride of system will often betray mem 
of deep sense and true genius.^ 

Such is the account given of the LuTHEBANf 
in a respectable work, and it appears to be found* 
ed in truth. I shall only remark, that, according 
to the above sketch, Luther differed considerably 
from Calvin respecting election and reprobation; 
and as to the principle, that Christians are ac* 
countable to God alone for their religious opi-> 
nions, it is a sentiment worthy of a great and ele« 
Tated mind. It is the corner-stone on which the 
Reforination has been raised. It is the only true 
foundation of religious improvement, and where* 
ever it is sincerely embraced, will check 'every 
degree of uncharitableness and persecution, and 
forward the blessed reign of love and charity 
amongst the professors of Christianity*. 

« In Svcift^s well known Tale of a Tub, be satmfts three dis* 
Ihict classes of religious professors — the Chnrch of Rome, ander 
tho appenation of Pcfsr, whose keys for ^i admission into hea- 
i«ii.Are supposed to be in their possessioo'^-the Church of Eng^ 
land, under the name of Martin, because its reformation origin- 
ated with Martin Luther — and (he Dissenters, under the name 

'^t'Jaeky on account of the principles of John CaWin being so- 
premdent amongst them. It is fraught with that dry sarcastic 

wii for which the writings of xkt AtaaoC ^ F^Uickarc dis-> 
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HUGONOTS. 

THE appellation Hugonots was given to tire 
French Protestants in 1661. The, term is (by 
some) supposed to be derived from a gate in 
Tours, called Ilugon, where they first assem* 
bled« According to others, the name is taken 
from the first words of their original protest, or 
confession of faith — Hue nos venimus, &c. Dur* 
iilg the r^ign of Charles the Ninth, and on the 
S4th of August, 1572^ happened the massacre 
of Bartholomew, when 70,000 Protestante 
throughout France were butchered, with ciroum* 
stances of aggravated cruelty. It began at Paris 
in the night of the festival of Bartholomew, by , 
secret orders: from Charles the Ninth, at the 
instigation, of his mother, the Queen Dowager 
Catherine de Medicis* See Sully's Memoirs^ 
and also a fine description of it in the second 
canto of Voltaire's Henriade. 

In 1598, Henry the Fourth passed the famous 
Edict of NantZj which secured to his old friends 
the Protestants the free exercise of their religion. 
This edict was cruelly revoked by Lewis theFour- 
teenth. Their churches were then rased to the * 
ground ; their persons insulted by the soldiery, 
and, after the loss of innumerable lives, 500,000 
valuable members of society were driven into 
exile ! In Holland they built &tx^\^ '^^^^'^ ^1 
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worship, and had amongst them some distin- 
guished preachers^ Among others were Super* 
Yille^ Dumont, Dubosc, and the eloquent Saurin, 
&ve vohimes of whose select sermons were trans^p 
lated into our language by the late Mr. Robinson 
(of Cambridge,, and the sixth by the late Dr.^ 
Hunter. In one of these sermons Saurin makes 
the following fine apostrophe to the tyrant, Lewis 
the fourteenth, by whom they were driven into 
exile ; it breathes the noble spirit of Christianity i 
— ^^ And thouy. dreadful Prince^ whom I once 
]ionouf«d as my king, and whom I yet resjpect 
•M avscourge in the hand of Almighty God^ thou 
also shalt have a part in my good wishes I These 
provinces^ which thou threatenest^ but which the 
arm of the Lord protects ; this country, which 
thou fiUest with refugees, but fugitives animated 
with love ; these walk, which contain a thousand 
martyrs of thy making, but whom religion res* 
ders victorious,, all these yet resound benedic- 
tions in thy favour. God grant the fatal ban* 
dage that hides the truth from thy eyes may fall 
efft May God forget the rivers of blood with 
-which thou hast deluged the earth, and which 
thy reign hath caused io be shed I May God blot 
out of his book the injuries which thou hast done 
us, and while he reward the sufferers, may he 
jNirdon those who exposed us to suffer 1 O may 
Godp jvbo ba/th made t)iee \a >&&> ^xid ta the 
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whole chureh) a minister of his judgments, make 
thee a dispenser of his fovours, and an adminis* 
trator of his mercy !" 

About the time of the Revolution, 1688, there 
were many controversies between the Protestant 
and the Popish divines. Tillot^on and Burnet, 
two clergymen of the church of England, ren- 
dered Protestantism great service by their writ- 
ings ; and were, on that account, elevated to the 
beach by King William of immortal memory. 
There are also two excellent volumes of Sermons 
against Popery, preached in the early part of 
last century, by various Dissenting ministers j at 
Salterns Matt. Burnet's History of the Reformat 
iiony and the History of his Own Times, publislH 
ed after his death by his son, are two works which 
throw light on the state of religion in the last and 
preceding centuries among Papists, Churcbmeo^ 
and Dissenters. The merit of these publication*^ 
particularly the latter, is appreciated by Dr. Kip- 
pis, under the article Burnet, in the Biographia 
BrUannica. To these may now be added a De* 
fence of Protestantism, by Dr. Sturges, in his an- 
swer to Dr. Milner, (a Catholic Bishop) who, in 
his History of Winchester, takes every opportu- 
nity of reprobating the Protestant religion, and 
of erecting on its ruins his beloved edifice of Po- 
pery t Dr. S. shews the rise, progress, and ten« 
deacx ^fthe Komish TeUgioiK\ «miis!CM^^\^ 
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spirit on the calumnies by which his antagonist 
Jiad endeavoured to blacken the characters of the 
Reformers ; and, finally, he proves the Protestant 
religion, by its views of the Divine Being, and by 
its regard for the rights of mankind, to be the 
pnlt/ true and primitive Christianity. The reply 
.by Dr. MLLner has been already mentioned* 



EPISCOPALIANS; 

OR, 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

THE Episcopalians J in the moderni accepta.-* 
ttiott of the term, belong more especially to the 
Church of England, and derive this title from 
Episcopusy the Latin word for bishop; or,, if it 
be referred to its Greek origin, from Ew* over, 
and Xxon-fAito look, implying the care and diligence 
-with which bishops are expected to preside over 
-those committed to th^ ir guidance and direction. 
•They insist on the divine origin of their bishops, 
•and other church officers, and on the allianccDC- 
tween church and state. Respecting these sub- 
jects, however, Warburtonand FTpadley, together 
with others of the li amed amongst them, have 
different opinions, as they have also on their 
ibirty-nine articles, which were established ia 

^e reign of Qaeea EViaabelii* tVi^^ w^ Va ^ 
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found in most Common Prm/er'Books; and the 
Episcopal church in America has reduced their 
number to twenty. By some, these articles are 
made to speak the language of Calvinism, and by 
others have been interpreted in favour of Armi- 
nianism. Even lately the controveisy was agitated 
— and the publications of Overton, Kipling, and 
Daubeny, together with the recent Charge of thcr 
bishop of Lincoln, may be consulted on the sub* 
ject. The doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of England are nearly connected with the refor- 
mation of Luther in Germany, and also with the 
state of ecclesiastical affairs for a considerable 
time before that reformation commenced. 

Eusebius positively asserts, that Christianity 
was first introduced into South Britain by the 
apostles and their disciples ; and it is supposed 
that the apostle Pa»/ visited this country, whose 
zeal, diligence, and fortitude, were abundant. It 
is also said, that numbers of persons professed the 
Christian faith here about the year 150 ; and ac« 
cording to Usher, there was, in the year 182, a« 
sch^l of JLearning, to provide the British chutcbei 
with proper teachers. On the subject of the first 
introduction of Christianity into this Islancfy the 
. reader is referred to the first volume of Henrt/^s 
History of Great Britain, where his curiosity will 
be gratified. Something on this interesting sub- 
ject is expected soon to appear f tovsi ^Iva ^^^ ^^ 
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the Rev^, William Richards^ of hjnuy Yfho is 
known to possess an extensife and accurate 
knowledge of the bistory of his own country. 
It will be contained in a work which he is now 
preparing for the press, entitled the Welch Non* 
€anformi$t Jlfemoridl^ or Cumbrian Biography^ 
JoHV WiCKLiFFE, educated at Oxford, in the 
feign <ii Edward the Thirds was the first persoB 
isk this country who publicly questioned, and 
boldly refuted the doctrines of Popery* He left 
behind him many followers, who were caUed 
WichliffiHs And Lollards; the latter being a t^rm 
of reproach taken from the Flemish tongue, la 
the council of Constance, 1415, the memory and 
opinions of Wickliffe (who died peaceably at 
Lutterworth, 1384,) were condemned, and so<m 
after his bones were dug up and burnt. This im- 
potent rage of his enemies served only to pro- 
mote the cause of reform which Wickliffe had 
espoused. It is with a yiew to the subsequent 
extension of his doctrine that the judicious Rapin 
observes, — ^^ His ashes were thrown into the 
brook which runs through the town of Lutter* 
worth, the brook conveyed 4he ashes to the Se^ 
vem, and, the Severn io the sea!^^ Some remains 
of his old pulpily in which he first broached hh 
doctrines, are said to be still seen at Lutterworth, 
find are beheld by strangers with veneration. 
The dnirch of EngVand \»o\l^ qS from the 
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Romish church in the time of Henry the Eighth^ 
vhen <as has been already related) Luther had 
begun the reformation in Germany* During the 
.earlier part of his reign , Henry was a bigotted 
Papist, burnt William Tyndal, who made one 
of the first and best English traaslations of the 
New Testament, — and wrote fiercely in defence 
of the^even sacraments against Lather, for wfaick 
the Pope honoured him with the title of Defifnder 
of the Faith ! This title is retained by the kings 
of England even to the present day, though they 
are the avowed enemies of that Faiths by con- 
tending for which, he acquired that honourable 
distinction. Henry, falling out with the Pope, 
took the government of ecclesiastical affairs into 
his own hands ^ and, having reformed many 
enormous abuses, entitled himself Supreme Head 
of the Church. 

When the; Reformation in England first took 
place, efforts were made io promote the reading 
of the Scriptures among the common people 
Among other devices for the purpose, the follow* 
inif'icurious one was adopted : Bonner, Bishop 
of London, caused six Bibles to be chained to 
•certain convenient places in St. Paul's churchy 
for all that were so well inclined to resort there ; 
together with a certain admonition to the readers, 
listened upon the pillars to which the Bibles were 
chained^ to this tenor ;-^^^ TlxiJL'HiWMmsH^L ^»ss^^ 
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In Scotland, and other parts, since the revo- 
. lution, there existed a species of Episcopalians 
called Nori'jurors, because being inflexiby at- 
tached to the Stuarts, tvho were then driven from 
the throne, they refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the Brunswick family. On the decease^ 
however, of the Pretender, whom the Non- 
jurors styled Prince Charles, and who died Jat 
Rome, 1788, they complied with the requisition 
• of government, and now the distinction is abo- 
lished. An account of them will be found in 
Bishop Skinner^s Ecclesiastical Histori/. 

The Reformation in England, began undcft 
the auspices of Henry the Eighth, was greatly 
checked by Mary, who proceeded like a fury 
to re-establish Popery. In her sanguinary reign 
were burnt one archbishop, four bishops, twenty- 
one divines, eight gentlemen, one hundred and 
eigh<y-four artificers, and one hundred husband- 
men, servants, and labourers ; twenty-six wives^ 
twenty widows, and nine virgins, two boys, and 
two infants!!! On the death of Mary, 1558, 
Elizabeth ascended the throne, repealed the laws 
which had been established in favour of Popery, 
and restored her supremacy. In these matters 
she wonderfully succeeded, since of 9,400 bene- 
ficed clergymen, about 120 only refused to com- 
ply with the Reformation. The establishment of 
Protestantism in England \md<irN^Ti\.N^\vwak&flac- 
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tuations, till the glorious revolution under Wil- 
liam^ in 1688, placed it on a firm and permanent 
foundation. The family of the Stuarts were bit- 
ter enemies to the civil and religious liberties of 
their subjects, and violently attached to Popery, 
Dr. Goldsmith tells us, in his History of Eng- 
land, that James the Second, in endeavouring to 
convert his subjects to the Popish religion, de- 
scended so low as Colonel Kirke. But that 
daring and unprincipled soldier assured his ma- 
jesty that he was pre-engaged, for that if ever 
he did change his religion, he had promised the 
£^peror of Morocco, when quartered at Tan- 
gier, to turn Mahometan ! 

Mr. Gisborne, in his excellent Familiar Sur- 
^ty of the Christian Rsligiony has the following 
remarks on Church government: — " In every 
community or body of men, civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal, some species of government is requisite for 
the good of the whole. Otherwise all is irregu- 
larity, and interminable confusion. How then 
in any particular country is the Christian church. 
to be governed? * Every separate congrega- 
tion,' answers the. Independent ^ ^ is a sovereign 
church, amenable to no extrinsic jurisdiction, and 
entitled to no jurisdiction over other churches.' 
* That mode of government,' replies the Pres' 
byteriany * is calculated to destroy union, co- 
operation^ and concord among Christians. All 

g3 
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congregations within the same, which agree in 
doctrine, ought to be under the general sttj^rin* 
tojidence of a representative assembly, composed 
of their ministers and delegates.' ' Such a tt* 
presentative assembly,' returns the Episcopalian^ 
^ 'vvants vigour and dispatch, and is perpetually 
open to tumult, and partiality, and faction. Di* 
vide the country into dioceses, and station a 
bishop in each, armed with sufficient authorily^ 
and restrained by adequate laws from ^buangriL 
Sucli was the apostolic government of the church 
— such, perhaps,' he adds, * was the. govern* 
ment enjoined on succeeding ages.' ^ Away,' 

cries the Papist, ' with these treasonable di^us^ 

» 

sions. The pope, the successor of St. Peter, is 
by divine right the only source of ecclesiastical 
power, the universal monarch of the universal 
church !' 

^' Writing as I am to Protestants, I may pass 
by the claim of the successor of St. Peter. But 
the concluding words of the Episcopalian are of 
prime importance. If Christ or his apostles en- 
joined the uniform adoption of Episcopacy, th^ 
question is decided. Did Christ then or his apos- 
tles deliver or indirectly convey such an injunc- 
tion? This topic has been greatly controverted. 
The fact appears to be this — that our Saviour did 
not pronounce upon the subject ; that the apos- 
tles uniformlj established j8i\>\dioij\\i ^^^t^ dis- 
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trict, as soon as the church in that district be- 
came numerous ; and thus clearly evinced their 
judgment as to the form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment most advantageous, at least in those dajs, 
to Christianity : but they left no command^ 
which rendered Episcopacy universally indis- 
pensible in future times, if other forms should 
evidently promise, through local opinions and 
circumstances, greater benefit to religion. Such 
is the general sentiment of the present church of 
England on the subject." Bishop Prettyman has 
expressed himself much after the same manner 
in his Elements of Theology*. 



DISSENTERS. 

Dissenters from the church, of England made 
their first appearance in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
ivhen, on account of the extraordinary purity 
which they proposed in religious worship and 
conduct, they were reproached with the name of 
Puritans. They were greatly increased by the 

* As the established charch in Ireland is the same with that 
of England — so are also the Dissenters of much the same com- 
plexion. The Papists, indeed, are very numerous there, as are 
likewise the Presbyterians in the North of Ireland. Abernethy, 
who wrote on the Attributes of God, and Duchal, who wrote 
on the Internal Euidenees of Christianity, were ministers of 
eminence amon^t them. 

G 4 
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act of uniformity, which took place on BartBo* 
lomew-day, 1662, in the reign of Charles the 
Second. By this act 2,000 ministers were 
obliged to quit the established church, refusing 
to conform to certain conditions, whence they 
were called Nonconformists. An instructive 
and entertaining account of the lives, literature, 
and piety of these good men, is to be found in 
JPalmer^s Nonconformist's Memorial ^^ot which 
work there is a new and improved edition, lately 
.published, in three volumes. JTheir descendants 
are known by the name of Protestant Dissenters^ 
and rank under the three denominations of Prcs« 
byterians, Independents, and Baptists. 

Of the origin and progress of the Dissenters^ 
a full account is contained in NeaVs History of 
the Puritans^, an improved edition of which 
work has been published by Dr. Toulmin of Bir- 
mingham, who has accompanied it with notes, 
in which are obviated the objections which have 
been made to it by Grey, Maddox, Warburton, 
and others. Here the historian traces, step by 

* It is remarkable, that little notice is taken in this work of 
John Btttiyan, the celebrated author of the Pilgrim's Progress i 
hd was twelve years in Bedford goal, and therefore deserves to 
have been particularly mentioned, were it only for his sufferings 
as a Protestant Dissenter, But Crosby, iu his History of the 
Papists J accuses Neal of not having treated the Baptists in that 
work jf itb impartiality « 
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step, the differences which originally occasioned 
the separati(Hi, and an effecting narrative is given 
of the sufferings which our forefathers underwent 
in the cause of religious liberty. A brief history 
of the Puritans also was published in 1772, of 
which the author, the Rev. J. Cornish, of Cul- 
liton, has given an enlarged and pleasing edition* 
The principles on which the Dissenters separate 
from the church' of England are much the same 
with tho^e on which she separates herself from 
the church of Rome. They may be summarily 
comprehended in these three: 1. The right of 
private judgment. 2. Liberty of Conscience. 
And 3. The perfection of scripture as a Chris- 
tian's only rule of faith and practice. 

The late Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich, thu§ 
expressed himself concerning the principles and 
worship of the Dissenters ; — ^^ The principles 
and worship of Dissenters are not formed upon 
such slight foundation as the unlearned and 
thoughtless may imagine. They were thorough-^ 
ly considered and judiciously reduced to the 
standard of scripture and the writings of anti-' 
quity, by a great number of men of learning 
and integrity. I mean the Bartholbmew divines^ 
or the ministers ejected in the year 1662,, men 
prepared to lose all, and to suffer martyrdom 
itself, and who actually resigned their livings 
(which with most of them were, under God^ all 
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tibat they and their families had to subeost trp<ni)j^ 
tather than l^in against God and desert the canse 
of civil and religions liberty, -which, together 
^-with serious religion, would, I am persimded, 
'wliave sunk to a very low ebb in the nsGon, had 
it not been for th6 bold and noble stand these 
worthies made against imposition upon con- 
science, prophaneness, and arbitrary power; 
They had the best education England could af- 
ford, most of them were excellent scholars, judi- 
cious divines, pious, faithful, and laborious mi^ 
nisters, of great zeal for God and religion, un^ 
daunted and courageous in their Master's work, 
standing close to their people in the worst of 
times, diligent in their studies, solid, affectionate, 
powerful, awakening preachers, aiming at the 
advancement of real vital religion in the hearts 
and lives of men, which it cannot be denied, 
flourished greatly wherever they could influence. 
Particularly they were me6 of great devotion and 
eminent abilities in prayer, uttering as God 
enabled them from the abundance of their hearts 
and affections; men of divine eloquence in 
pleading at the throne of grace, raising and 
melting the affections of their hearers, and being 
happily instrumental in transfusing iiKO their 
souls the same spirit and heavenly gift. And this 
was the ground of all their other qualifications ; 
£bejr were excellent men, because excellent, 
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instant, and fervent in prayer. Such were the 
fathers hudjirst formers of the Dissenting in* 
terest. Let my soul he for ever with the iouls 
of 'these men.^^ 

The Test Act excludes Dissenters from filling 
public ofEices, except they take the sacrament at 
the established churchy which some think cannot 
be consistently done by any conscientious Dis- 
senter^ Hence loud complaints have been raised 
respecting this exclusion, since, as members of 
the civil community, they are entitled io all the 
common privileges of that community. The 
Test Act was originally levelled against the Ro- 
man Catholics. The Dissenters have made 
several UDsuccessful applications for its repeal. 
The question was warmly agitated ia-the House 
of Commons, 1787, and on each side numerous 
publications issued from the press. The chief 
argument urged for the continuance of the Test 
Act is, the safety of the established church. The 
principal arguments alledged for its repeal are, 
that it is a prostitution of the Lord^s Supper^ 
and that to withhold civil rights on account of 
religious opinions^ is a species of persecution. 

The Dissenters as a body, have not bee a un- 
fruitfltt of great and learned men. Among their 
ornaments are to be ranked Baxter, Bates, Howe, 
Owen, Williams, Neal, Henry, Stennet, Evans, 
Gale^ Foster, Leland, Grosvcnor, Watts, Lard- 

c6 
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fuer, Abarnethy, Doddridge, Grove, Chandler^ 
GiU,'Orton, Furneau^, Farmer, Towgood, Ro- 
^bin^ofl, PHce, Kippis, and Priestley* Thdagh 
it may happen that among Dissenters sufBclinit 
encouragement is not given in certain cases to 
men of talents and integrity, yet among their 
more liberal denominations, it must be confessed^ 
that a Dissenting minister may, unawed by a 
conclave of cardinals— a bench of bishops— or a 
board of ministers — exercise in its fullest extent 
the right of private judgment y which is th,e pridie 
and pleasure of the human mind. In Piercers 
Vindication of the Dissenters, Towgood*s Letters 
to White, and Palmer^s Protestant Dissenter* s Ca- 
techisnty are stated the grounds upon which their 
dissent from the established church is founded*. 



KIRK OF SCOTLAND, 

THE members of the Kirk of Scotland are^ 
strictly speaking, the only Presb^teritms in 
Great Britain. Their mode of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment was brought thither from Geneva by 

John Knox^ the celebrated Scotch Reformer.. 

' .If * 

who has been styled the apostle of Scotland, for 
the same reason that Luther was called the apostle 
pf Germany. 
Contrary to the EpiscopaliatiS) the Presbyte- 
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rians maintain that the church should be govertl* 
ed by Presbyteries, Sjmods, and General Assem* 
blies. The title Presbyterian comes* from'tlie 
Greek word u^taCvrt^^, which signiJSes senior or 
elder. In the Kirk of Scotland there are fifteen 
synods and sixty-nine presbyteries • Their arti- 
cles are Calvinistic, and tbeirGcneral Assembly 
is held annually in the month of May at Edin- 
burgh. Dreadful scenes took place in Scotland 
previous to the establishment of Presbyterianism 
in its present form at the revolution, and its con- 
firmation in 1706, by the act of union between 
the two kingdoms. During the commonwealth, 
Presbyterianism was the established religion ,^ but 
on the restoration Episcopacy was introduced in 
its room. So averse, however, were the Scotch 
to the Episcopalians, and so harsh were the mea« 
sures of the Episcopalian party, that the whole 
country was thrown into confusion^ Leighton^ 
the most pious and moderate prelate amongst 
theniy disgusted with the proceedings of hig 
brethren,, resigned his bishopric, and told the 
king, ^VHe would not have a hand insucboppret- 
sive measures, were he sure to plant the Christian 
religion in an infidel country by them ^ much less 
when they tended cm^ly ie- alter the form of churcb 
government.'* On the other hand. Sharp, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's, adopted violent measures^ 
ifhigh terminated in his death. Fox in, 1679^^ nine 
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mftans stopped his coach near St. Andrew's, 
assassinated him, and left his body covered witfi 
ii0ky-twQ wounds. On the monument of this 
imfortunate prelate, in one of the churches of 
St. Andrew's, I have seen an exact representa- 
.tion in elegant sculpture of this tragical event*. 
It was in these troubled times that the Pxesbjr- 
terians drew up their famous solemn league and 
covenant y whereby they bound themselves to ef- 
fect the extirpation of episcopacy ; and however 
useful they may have found it, yet, assuredly, 
it was not dictated by the spirit of true religion. 
The Scotch church, however, is now consider- 
ably improved in sentiment and liberality, and 
some of their clergy stand foremost in the several 
departments of literature. Robertson^ Henry ^ 
Leechman^ Blacklock^ Gerard^ Campbell^ Blair, 
and Hunter, all deceased within these few years, 
are among its principal ornaments. In a selection 
of sermons, entitled the Scotch Preacher, will 
be fqund a pleasing specimen of the pulpit com- 
positions of the Scotch clergy, delivered on 
jp^rticular occasions. 



SECEDERS. 

DISSENTERS from the Kirk or Church of 
Scotland, call themselves Seceders ; for as the term 
.Dissenters comes from.l\iel-»^\\xi vioiA dtssen^/6,' 



to differ, so the ajq^Hatioa Speeder is ^^j^ved 
from another Latin word, secedo^ to sepaiateor 
to withdraw from any body of men with itjfkik 
we may have been united. The SQcedeii are 
rigid X^alvinists^ rather austere in their laannersy 
and severe in their discipline. Through a differ- 
ence as to citU matters they arje broken down 
into Burghers and AntUburghers. Of these two 
chisses the latter are the most confined in their 
sentiments, and associate therefore the leajit with 
any other body of Christians. The Seceders pri- 
ginated under two brothers, Ralph and Ebenezer 
JBrskine, About the year 17S0. It is worthy of 
observation, that the Rev. George Whitfield, 
in one of his visits to Scotland, was solemnly 
reprobated by the Secefi^ers,' because he refused 
to confine 'hi§ itinerant labours wholly to them. 
The reason assigned for this monopolization was, 
that Ihey were £XCLU8iv£Ly God*s people ! Mr. 
Whitfield smatily replied, that iAe^ had there- 
fore the less needof his services, for his aim was 
to ixan sinners from the error and wickedness of 
their ways by preaching among them ^ad tidings 
of great joy. 

There is also a species of Dissenters from the 
church of Scotland called Reliefs whose only 
difference from the Kirk is, the choosing of their 
own pastors. They are respectable as to numbers 
and ability. 

\ 
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The Reformation in Scotland, like that in Eng- 
land and Germany, struggled with along series 
ofijk^position, and was at length gloriously tri<» 
umphant. Dr. Gilbert Stewart closes his History 
of the Reformation in North Britain with the 
following animated reflections : 

*^From the order and the laws of our nature, 
it perpetually happens that advantages are mixed 
with misfortune. The conflicts which led to a 
purer religion, while they excite under one aspect 
they liveliest transports of joy, create in another a 
raoumful sentiment of sympathy and compassion^ 
Amidst the felicities which were obtained^ and 
the trophies which were won, we deplore the me- 
lancholy ravages of the passions, and weep over 
the ruins of ancient magnificence. But while the 
contentions and the ferments of men, even in 
the road to improvements and excellence^ are 
ever destined to be polluted with mischief and 
blood ; a tribute of the highest panegyric and 
praise is yet justly to be paid ta the actors in the 
reformation. They gave way to the movements 
of a liberal and a resolute spirit. They taught 
the rulers of nations that the obedience of the 
subject is the child of justice,^ and that men must 
be governed by their opinions and their reason. 
This magnanimity isillustrated by great and con- 
spicuous exploits, which at the same time that 
iiejr awaken admiration, are an example to sup* 
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port and animate virtue in the hour of trial and 
peril." The existence of civil liberty was de«||^jr 
connected with the doctrines for which they con- 
tended and fought. While they treated with . 
scorn an abject and cruel superstition, and lifted 
and sublimed the dignity of man, by calling his 
attention to a simpler and wiser theology, they 
were strenuous to give a permanent security to 
the political constitution of their state. The 
happiest and the best interests of society were the 
objects for which they buckled on their armour, 
and to wish and to acit for their duration and sta« 
bility, are perhaps the most important eraploy- 
.ments of patriotism and public affection. The 
Reformation may suffer fluctuation in its forms^ 
but, for the good and the prosperity of mankind, 
it is to be hoped that it is never to yield and to 
. submit to the errors and the superstitions it over^ 
whekned." 

Having mentioned that the church of Scotland 
.is composed of a General Assembly, Synods, and 
Presbyteries — to these must be added the Kirk 
Sessions^ made up of the Pastor, Ruling Elders, 
and Deacons ; though the business of the last is 
to attend to the temporalities of the church. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that both classes of the 
Seceders and the Relief body, including about 
three hundred ministers, aire strict Presbyterians, 
.notwithstanding their seces&ioii) ot ^Ss;^\&ivs^^ 
the Scotch Establishments 
3 
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ENGUSH PRESBYTERIANS. 

BUT the appellation Presbyterian is in Eng« 
* land appropriated to a large denomination of Dis- 
senters, ^ho have no attaebment to the Scotch 
mode of church government, any more than to 
Episcopacy amongst ns, and therefore to this 
body of Christians the term Presbyterian in its 
original sense is improperly applied. How this 
misapplication came to pass cannot be easily 
determined, but it has occasioned many wrong 
notions, and should be rectified. English Pres- 
byterians, as they are called, adopt the same 
mode of church government with the Independ- 
ents, which is the next sect to be mentioned. 
Their chief difference from the Independents 
is, that they are less attached to Calvinism, and 
consequently admit a greater latitude of religious 
sentiment. ' 

Dr. Doddridge in his Lectures has this para- 
graph on the subject, which may serve still fur- 
ther for its illustration : ^' Those who hold every 
pastor to be as a bishop or overseer of his own 
congregation, so that no other person or body of 
men have by divine institution a^ower to exercise 
any superior or pastoral office in it, may, pro- 
perly speaking, be called (so far at least) congre* 
£fational; and it is by a vulgar mistake tl|at any 
Buch are* called Prt%hyXtx\ixxi%^ fot\)QL^ Pxe^bytc- 
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rian discipline is exercised by synods and assem^ 
blies, subordinate to each other, and all of them 
subject to the authority of what is commonly 
called a General Assembtj/.^^ This model of 
church government is to be found in Scotland, 
and has been already detailed under a former 
article in this work. 



INDEPENDENTS. 

THE Independents^ or CongregationalisiSjdeaj 
not only the subordinationof the clergy, but also 
all dependency/ on other assemblies. Every con* 
gregation (say they) has in itself what is neces- 
sary for its own government, and is not subject 
to other churches, or to their deputies. Thus this 
independency of one church with respect to ano- 
ther has given rise to the appellation Independ" 
^nts i though thU mode of church goverument 
is adopted by tiie Dissenters in general. The 
Independents have been improperly confounded 
with iYke Brpwnists^ for notwithstanding they 
JB^y hav« originally^ sprung from them, they ex- 
cel them .in the .moderation of their sentiments, 
jand in the arder of their discipline. The first 

• 

ladepeodent or Congr^ational Church in Eng- 
J^od jf95^t9^biished by a M.t« J«uc.o^^) m^^^^;^ 
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BAPTISTS. 

GENERAL AND PARTICULAR* 

• 

THE Baptists are distingaished from other de- 
nominations respecting the mode and subject of 
baptism* ^ They contend that this ordinance 
should be administered by immersion only, \¥hich 
• indeed is enjoined^ though not practised, by the 
church of England. They also assert, that it 
should be administered to those alone Trho pro* 
Jess their belief in the Christian religion, and 
avow their determination of regulating their lives 
by its precepts. Some of the learned, however, 
suppose that the controversy is not so properly 
whether infants or adults should be baptized, as 
whether the rite should be administered on the 
profession of our own faith, or on that of ano^^ 
ther*s faith. See Letters addressed to Bishop 
Hoadley^ by the late Mr. Jbo/, a General Bap- 
tist at Bristol* 

The Baptists are divided into the General^ who 
are Arminians, and into the Particular y who are 
Calvinists. Some of both classes allow mixed 
eommuniony by which is understood, that those 
who have not been baptized by immersion on the 
fnrofession of their faith (but in their infancy, 
tirhich they themselves deem talid) may sit down 
at the hordes table along -s^xth those who have 
been thus baptized . T\ui^ Vius ^Vscii f»fc\ft wm% 
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little controversy on the subject. Mr. Killing- 
worth and Mr. Abraham Booth have written 
against free communion ; but John Bunyan, Dr. 
James Foster, Mr. Charles Bulkely, Mr. John 
Wiche, for many years a respectable General 
Baptist minister at Maidstone, and Mr. Robin- 
son of Cambridge, have contended for it. It is 
to be regretted that such disputes should ever 
Iiave arisen, since they have contributed in no 
small degree to injure the repose, and retard 
the prosperity of the Christian Church. An Ad* 
dress to the Opposers of Free Communiony 
written by the late venerable Micaijah Towgood, 
will be found at the end of his Life^ by Mr, 
James Manning, well worth attention*. 

The General Baptists have, in some of their 

« 

churches, three distinct orders separately ordain- 
ed — Messengers y Elders^ and Deacons; and their 
General Assembly/ (when a minister preaches, and 
the affairs of the churches are takel^ into consi- 

* It is a circumstance worthy of being recorded, and the truth 
4>f which was lately confirmed to xAe by the Rev. Thomas Dun- 
combe, late of Coates, near Oxford, that a gentleman of Clap- 
ham, lefta sum to be distributed amongst several Baptist churches, 
who should not forbid a Paedobaptist from sitting down with 
them at the Lord*s table. This singular legacy displays, in a 
striking point of view, the liberality of the deceased, and re« 
fleets an honour on his memory. The circumstance has but re- 
cently come to my knowledge, otherwifee it should have been 
recorded in former editione. 
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deration) is held annually uiWorship»street^ Lon* 
don, on the Tuesday in the Whitsun week ; it 
used to be on the Wednesday, but is changed for 
the convenience of ministers who attend it from 
the country. They have thus met together for 
upwards of a century. Dr. John Gale, a learned 
General Baptist, had a famous controversy, in 
the beginning of the last century, with Dr. Wall, 
who defended the practice of baptizing infants. 
But there has been a more recent controversy on 
the subject, between Mr. Abraham Booth and 
Dr. Williams. The appellation ^^i^rftop^tV^, which 
comes from two Greek words, and signifies to 
re^baptize^ is sometimes applied to this denomina- 
tion of Christians.. But this is an unjust accusa- 
tion brought against them by their adversaries, 
and being deemed a term of reproach, ought to 
be wholly^ laid aside. The late Mr. Robinson 
published a valuable work, entitled The Histori/ 
of Baptism* 



* ADULT BAPTISM. 

THE administration of baptism to adults by 
immersion^ has been the subject of so much ridi- 
cule and misrepresentation, that an account of it, 
taken from Mr. Robinson's History of Baptisniy 
shall be inserted for the information of the serious 
reader. And as it is tot l1:i\s xt^sssft. A^siNft \\A.t 
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4he account is iatrediiced) th« author eannet 
trith truth be suspected of partiality. ^^ The* 
English, and most foreign Baptists, consider a 
personal profession of faith j and an immersion in 
ifater, essential to baptism. The profession of 
£iith is generally made before the church at a 
church meeting. Some have a creed, and expect 
the candidate to assent to it, and to give a cir* 
^umstantial account of his conversion. Others 
tinly require a person to profess himself a Chris- 
tian« The former generally consider baptism 
m an ordinance^ ^hich initiates persons into a 
particular church ; and they say, without breach 
0f Ghristiau liberty, they hare a right to expect 
ma agreement in articles of faith in their own so- 
cieties. The latter only think baptism initiatet 
kita a profession of the Christian religion in 
general, and therefore say they have no right to 
require an assent to out creed of such as do not 
purpose to join our churches^ They quote the 
liaptism of the etmuch, in the 8th of Acts^, in 
proof. There are some who have no public fiiith^ 
and who both administer baptism and admit to 
iSfhurch membership any who profess themselves 
Christians. They administer baptism in their 
^wn baptisteries^ and in public waters. 

" Not many year ago, at Whittlesford, seven 
miles from Cambridge, forty-eight persons were 
baptised in t^at ford of the rivet feotCL VqasJol s\\^ 

H 
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village takes its name. At ten o'clock of a very 
fine morning in May, about 1500 people of dif- 
ferent ranks assembled together. At half past ten 
in the forenoon, the late Dr. Andrew Gifford, 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, sub-libra- 
rian of the British Museum, and teacher of a 
Baptist congregation in Eagle-street, London, 
ascended a moveable pulpit in a large open court- 
yard, near the river, and adjoining to the house 
of the lord of the manor. Round him stood the 
congregation; people on horseback, in coaches^ 
and in carts, formed the outside semicircle ; many 
other persons sitting in the rooms of the house, 
the sashes being open : all were uncovered, and 
there was a profound silence. The doctor first 
gave out a hymn, which the congregation sung. 
Then he prayed. Prayer ended, he took out a 
New Testament, and read his text — I indeed bap* 
tize you with water unto repentance. He ob- 
served, that the force of tbf. preposition had 
.escaped the notice of the translators, and that the 
true reading was— I indeed baptize or dip you in 
water at or upon repentance ; which sense he 
confirmed by the 41st verse of the 12th of 
Matthew, and other passages. Then he spoke^ 
as most Baptists do on these occasions, concern- 
ing, the nature^ subject^ mode^ and end of this 
ordinance. He closed, by contrasting the doc* 
trine of infant sprink^ng mV\i\\va^»ol\i^\iftxer's 

■ 4" 
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baptism, which being a part of Christian obe- 
dience, was supported by divine promises, on 
the accomplishment of which all good men 
might depend. After sermon, he read another 
hymn and prayed, and then came down. Then 
the candidates for baptism retired, to prepare 
themselves. 

^^ About half an hour after, the administrator, 
who that day was a nephew of the doctor's, and 
admirably qualified for the work, in a long black 
gown of fine baize, without a hat, with a small 
New Testament in his hand, came down to the 
river side, accompanied by several Baptist mi- 
nisters and deacons of their churches, and tho 
persons to be baptized. The men came first, two 
and two, without hats, and dressed as usual, ex- 
cept that instead of coats, each had on a long 
white baize gown, tied round the waist with a 
sash^ Such as had no hair, wore white cotton 
or linen caps.' Tie women followed the men, 
two and two, all dressed neat, clean, and plain, 
and their gowns white linen or dimity. It was 
said, the garments had knobs of lead at bottom, 
to make them sink. Each had a long light silk 
cloak hanging loosely over her shoulders, a broad 
riband tied over her gown beneath the breast/ 
and a hat on her head. They all ranged them- 
selves around the administrator at the water-side* 
A giw^t Jiiupher of spectators stood, oxi \Xi.^\^^2^Kiak 
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of the riyer on both side»; some had diimbed aad 
fiat on the tvees, many BdSt on horseback and in 
carriages^ and all behaved with a decent serious- 
ness, which did honour to the good sense and the 
good manners of the assembly, as well as to the 
free constitution of this country. First, the ad« 
ministrator read an hymn, which the people 
sung. Then he read thai, portion of scriptmre 
which is read in the Greek church on the same 
occasion, the history of the baptism of the eH* 
nuch, beginning at the 23d verse, and ending 
with the 39th. About ten minutes he stood 
expounding the verses, and then taking one of 
the men by the hand, he led him into the water^ 
saying as he went, See here is watery what doth 
hinder? If thou believest with all thine hearty 
thou mayest he baptized. When he came to a 
sufficient depth, he stopped, and with the utmost 
composure placing himself on the left hand of 
the man, his face being towards the nian^» 
shoulder, be put his right hand between hiti 
shoulders behind, gathering into it a little of the 
gown for hold : the fingers of the left hand he 
thrusted under the sash before, and the man put* 
ting his two thumbs into that hand, he locked 
all together, by closing his hand. Then he deli- 
berately said, I baptize thee in the name of the 
JPather^ and of the Sov^ and of the Holy Okosit 
»ad while he uttered t\ic&e ^otd%<) %t6Ss\d^B^|^ 
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he gently leaned him backward, and dipped him 
once. As soon as he had raised him, a person in 
a boat fastened there for the purpose, took hold 
of the man*s*hand, wiped his face with a nap- 
kin, and led him a few steps to another attend- 
ant, who then gave his arm, walked with him to 
the house, and assisted him to dress. There 
were ipany such in waiting, who, like the primi- 
tive susceptors, assisted during the whole service. 
The'rest of the men followed the first, and were 
baptized in like manner. After them the women 
were baptized. A female friend took off at the 
water-side the hat and cloak. A deacon of the 
church led one to th^ administrator, and another 
from him ; and a woman at the water-side took 

> each as she came out of the river, and conducted 
her to the apartment in the house, where they 
dressed themselves. When all were baptized, 
the administrator coming up out of the river, 
and standing at the side, gave a short exhorta- 
tion on the honour and the pleasure of obedience 
to divine commands, and then with the usual be- 
nediction dismissed the assembly. About half 
an hour after, the men newly baptized, having 

' dressed themselves, went from their room into a 
large hall in the house, where they were pre- 
sently joined by the women, who came from 
fheir apartments to the same place. Then thejr 
tent m messenger to the administrator^ who wa& 
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dressing in his apartment, to inform him they 
waited for him. He presently came, and first 
prayed for a few minutes, and then closed the 
whole by a short discourse on the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty, the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture, the pleasures of a good conscience, the im- 
portance of a holy life, and the prospect of a 
blessed immortality. This they call a^ public 
baptism." 

A more private baptism takes place after a si- 
milar manner in baptisteries^ which are in or 
near the places of worship : thus every conve- 
nience is afforded for the purpose. This, indeed, 
is now the most common way of administering 
the ordinance among iiie Baptists, either with 
the attendance of friends, or in the presence of the 
congregation Such is baptism by immersion^ and 
thus conducted, it must be pronounced signifi- 
» cant in its nature, and impressive in its tendency. 
It is, however, to be wished, that the rite was 
on every occasion administered with equal so- 
lemnity. See a letter to the General Baptist 
Churches, for the yjear 1806, on the subject of 
Adult Baptisnty by the Rev. William Richards^ 
of Lynn, where the practice both as to Subjects 
and Mode is stated with ability and brevity. 

The propriety'of the exclusive appellation of 

the term Baptists to those who baptize gdults by 

immersion^ has been questioned * Hence they are 
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by many styled Anti-pcedobaptistSj merely as op- 
posing the validity of infant baptism. An account 
of the manner in which infant baptism is admi- 
nistered, should have been added, were it not so 
well known by its general practice, both in the 
established Church and among Dissenters. 



THE three denominations of Protestant Dis' 
renters have their own seminaries, where young 
men designed for the Christian ministry are edu- 
cated. Among the Presbyterians are to be reck- 
oned the academies at Manchester, suid Caer- 
marthen, in South Wales : besides six exhibitions 
granted by Dr. Dantel Williams, to English 
Presbyterian students to be educated at Glasgow. 
Among the Independents are to be mentioned 
the academies at Wymondley house near Hitchin, 
Homerton, Wrexham, and Hoxton. The aca- 
demy at Wymondley house was originally umder 
the care of Dr.- Philip Doddridge, of Northamp- 
ton; upon his decease it was consigned over to 
Dr. Ashworth, of Daventry ; but was afterwards 
removed to Northampton, where the Rev. John 
Horsey superintended it for many years in a man- 
ner which did credit to Iiis talents and piety. 
There is also an academy of Lady Huntingdon's, 
formerly at Trevecka, now at Cheshunt. The 
Baptists have two exhibitions for students to be 
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educated {or four years at one of the universitief 
in Scotland, givenikem by Dr. Ward^of Gresham 
College^ the author of The System of Oratory** 
There is likewise an academy at Bristol, gene* 
rally known by the name of The Bristol Edtucor 
tion Society y over which the late Dr. Caleb Evans^ 
and his venerable father^ the Rev. Hugh Evans, 
A.M. presided for many years with respectabi- 
lity. A similar institutiotiy though upon a smaller 
scale, has been formed among ihe General Bap» 
tistSy which has met with considerably encourage- 
ment. They could formerly boast of a Gale^ 
*a Foster f a Burroughs^ a Foot^ a Noble j and a 
Bulkeley^ A learned eduCftion lays the fbunda« 
tion for a respectable Christian ministry. In 
Dr. Kippis*sX//€o/ Dr. Doddridge^ prefixed ta 
the seventh edition of his Family Expository will 

* Astbe author of this liUle work stands indebted to the Ex«- 
kibition of Dr. John Wordy be wishes to pay a grateful tribute 
of respect to bis memory. He was the son of a Dissentin|^ mi« 
Bitter, and born about 1679, in London. He kept an academy 
for many years in Tenter-aHey, Moorflelds.' In 1720, be wa» 
chosen professor of rhetoric in Gresbam College, where his 
Sjfsttm of Oratory was delivered. In ) 728, during the presidency 
of Sir Isaac Newton, he was elected fellow of the Royal Society ^ 
and in 1752, chosen one of its vice-presidents, in which office 
he continued till hL» death, which happened at Gresbam College|, 
October 17, IT58, in the eightieth year of his age. He pnb* 
lished many lea,rned works \ and is allowed by all who kuc^f biai«. 
to have been a character in which were nailed a idifiiisive Jfte^ 
nevolence and a rational plely.. 
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he fbiiiid an account of the general mode of 
education for ministers among the Dissenters. 

Mr. Palmer, in his Nonconformist's Memorial^ 
speaking of Dr. Daniel Williams, says — " He 
gave the bulk of his estate to charitable uses, ai 
exoellent in their nature as they were various in 
their kinds, and as much calculated for the glory 
of God, and the good of mankind, as any that 
kavc ever been known. He left his library for 
public use, and ovdered a convenient place to be 
purchased or erected, in which the books might 
be properly disposed of, and left an annuity for 
a librarian. A commodious house was according* 
ly erected in Itedcrog$^$ire€ty Cripplegate^ where 
his collection of books is not only properly pre^ 
served, but has been gradually receiving large 
additions. This is also the place in which the 
body of the Dissenting ministers meet to transact 
their business^ and is a kind of repository for 
paintings of Nonconformist ministers, for MSS, 
and other matters of curiosity and utility." The 
building itself belongs to the Presbj/lerians, but 
it is by the trustees handsomely devoted to the 
use of the Dissenters in general. The library,, 
since its original endowment, has been augment* 
ed by the donations of liberal-minded persons, 
and, lately, part of the founder's estate is appro- 
priated for the purpose.- Were every Dissenting 
author, however, to send thither a co^y of kin 
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publications (a measure that has been reconi'* 
mended and ought to be adopted), the collection 
would soon teceive a considerable augmentation. 
A second edition of the catalogue, in one volume 
octavo, has been lately published, with the rules 
respecting the use of it, prefixed. THle Rev. 
Thomas Morgan is the present librarian, and the 
library is open till three o'clock in the afternoon^ 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday excepted. 

Near to this spot also stands Sion College^ 
founded by Dr. Thomas White, and of which a 
particular account is given in Northouck's His^ 
iory of London. Here th« London clergy meet 
to transact.lheir affairs, aii4 it is enriched with an 
extensive library, and ample endowments. The 
building having been Iffi^ repaired, has the ap- 
pearance of great respectability. 

TO the foregoing systematical distribution of 
the several denominations, shall be added a few 
sects, which cannot be classed with propriety 
under any of the three general divisions which 
have been adopted, 

QUAKERS. 

THE Quakers appeared in England about 

the year 1650. Their origin will be best given 

ill their own words;— ^^ TUe beginning of the 
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seventeenth century is known to have been a 
time of great dissention in England respecting re- 
ligion. . Many pious persons had been dissatisfied 
•with the settlement of the Church of England 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Various so- 
cieties 4f Dissenters had accordingly arisen ; some 
af whom evinced their sincerity by grievous suf- 
ferings under the intolerance of those who go- 
verned church affairs*. But these societies, not- 
withstanding their honest zeal, seemed to have 
stopped short in their progress towards a com- 
1)lete reformationt ; and, degenerating into for- 
mality, to have left their most enlightened mem- 
bers still to lament ^le want of something mpre 
instructive. and consolatory to the soul, than the 
most rigorous observimoa^of their ordinances had 
ever produced. Thus dissatisfied and disconso- 
late, they were ready to follow any teacher who 
seemed able to direct them to that light and peace 
of which they felt the need. Many such in suc- 
cession engaged their attention ; until finding the 
iniftifBciency of them all, they withdrew from 

4 

the communion of every visible church, and dwelt 
retired, and attentive to the inward state of their 
own minds : often deeply distressed for ^&e want 
^f that true knowledge of God, which' they .^if| :% 

* Sewell, p. 5, 6, ed. 1722. + Penn, vol. 5. p. 211, 21«; V 
cd. 1782. 
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to be necessary for sanation, and £or which, ap^ 
cording to their ability, they fervently prayed » 
^Tbese sincere breathings ef spirit being answersed 
by the extension of some degree of heavenly 
consolation, they became convinced, that as the 
heart of man is the scene of the temj^ler's at«» 
tacks, it must also be that of the Redeemer's ^ic* 
tpry. With renewed fervency, therefore, they 
•ought his appearance in their minds ; and thus 
being renewedly furnished with his saving ligh4; 
and help, they not only became instructed in the 
things pertaining ie their own salvation, but they 
discovered many practices in the world^ which 
have a shew of religion, to be nevertheless the 
effect of the unsubjected willpf man, and in* 
consistent with the ge|pqpe simplicity of the 
truth. 

^' George Fox* was one of the first of our 
Friends who were imprisoned. He was confined 
at Nottingham in the year 1649, for having pui>- 
}icly opposed a preacher, who had asserted thai 
the more sure word of prophecy, mentioited . 
8 J*et, i. 19. .was the Scripture; George Fox 
declaring that it was the Holy Spirit : and in the 
following yesLi*) being brought before two jus<» 
ikes in Derbyshire, one of them, scoffing at G.^ 

• Pf ne's SufferiDgf of the Feo]ik called Quakeiv^ cb.. 5^ an^ 



F0Xf for ha^in^ bidden him, and those iJbout 
bimy tremble At the wcMrdof the Lord, gare toour 
predecessors the name of Quakers* y an appella^ 
iion ^hich soon became and hath remained our 
jq^est usual denomination ; but they themselves 
ftdopted, and have transmitted to us, the endear* 
ing appellation of Friends.^* See A Summary of 
the Hutory ^Doctrines J and Discipline of Friends^ 
written at the desire of the Meeting for Sufferings 
in London. This pamphlet was published at the 
*nd of a work, entitled A Refutation of some 
pf the most modern Misrepresentations of the So» 
eiety of Friends, commonly called Quakers, with 
a Life of James Nay lor, by Joseph Gurney 
Sevan. Dr. Teulmin, in his new edition of NeaV$ 
History of the PuriU^Sf has taken pains togiyf 
the public just ideas of the Quakers ; it doe«- 
honour to his iinpartiality. See also Dr. A. 
ilees^s valuable and improved edition in Quarto» 
^ Chambers^s Encyclopaedia, on the subject. 

*It is difficult to give a specific statement of 
thdr tenets ; but they may be found in a welU 
written Apology by Robert Barclay, a learnect 
Quaker, who died in Scotland, 1690. Grorg# 
Fox, the founder of this sect^.wasbom 1624. 
.He exhibited a few articles of faith, and insisted 
mostly on morality, mutual charity, and the k>vii^ 
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of God. The religion and worship he recom* 
mended was simple and without ceremonies. To 
wait in profound silence for the influence of the 
Spirit^ was one of the chief points he inculcated. 
*^ The tenor of his doctrine," says John Gough, 
^^ when he found himself concerned to instruct 
others, was to wean men from systems, ceremo- 
nies, and the outside of religion, in every form, 
and to lead them to an acquaintance with them- 
selves, by a solicitous attention to what passed 
in their own minds ; to direct them to a prin- 
ciple in their own hearts, which, if duly attended 
to, would introduce rectitude of mind, simplicity 
of manners, a life and conversation adorned with 
every Christian virtue. Drawing his doctrine 
from the pure source of religious truth, the New 
Testament, and the conviction of his own mind, * 
abstracted from the comments of men— he as- 
serted the freedom of man in the liberty of the 
gospel, against the tyranny of custom, and against 
the combined powers of severe persecution, thfe 
greatest contempt and keenest ridicule. Un- 
shaken and undismayed, he persevered indisse-- 
minating principles and practices conducive to 
the present and everlasting well-being of man* 
kind, with great honesty, simplicity, and 
success*. 

The Quakers have plMJjfcs of worship, where 

♦ Gough's History o£ the^SS£w> t^» V ^*^^* 
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they regularly assemble on the first day of the 
week, though sometimes without vocal prayer, or 
any religious exhortation. They reject the cele- 
bration of water baptism and the Lord's Supper 
as outward ordinances, have no distinct order of 
ministers, though their speakers are under cer- 
tain regulations; and being firm opposers of the 
Calyinistic doctrines of Election and Reprobation, 
are advocates of the Arminian system of doctrine, 
. so far at least as respects the universal love of 
God to man, in order to his salvation. 
. Their internal government is much admired ; 
their own poor are supported without parochial 
aid, and their industry and sobriety^re deserving 
of imitation. They also reprobate the destruc- 
tive practi<;e of war, the infamous traffic of slaves, 
and profess their abhorrence of religious persecu- 
tiom Refusing to pay tithes, as an antichristian 
imposition, they sufier the loss of their goods and 
of their liberty, rather than comply with the 
demand, and their losses are emphatically termed 
by them sufferings. Many have endured long 
imprisonments on that account. The Quakers 
object to all oaths, as having been prohibited by 
Christ, when Jie said, swear not at all : and their 
affirmation is permitted in all civil, but not in 
criminal cases. In the tyrannical reign of the 
Stuarts, the Friends suffered, in common with the 
Puritans, the severest persecution* Even the 
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famouB William Penn was tried at the Old Bailey ; 
and his defence oo the trial^ an account of which 
k to i>e found in his works, is honourable to hit 
legaHtnowledge, fortitude, and integrity. A 
dieap edition of this trial ought to be produced 
for general circulation* It presents a sad picture 
of the times, and is ap eloquent comment on the 
wretched consequences of religious bigotry. 

With regard to the resurrection of the body^. 
they have deemed it more safe not to determine 
how or when we shall be raised, yet they have a* 
£rm belief in a resurrection of the dead, and in* 
a future state of retribution. 

Sewelly in his History of tfie Society, expressci' 
himself decidedly in behalf ^of a resurrection, but 
without determining the mode in which infinite 
wisdom may preserve a consciousness of iden* 
tity in another stage of our existence ; andBarc-- 
lay, in Lis confession and catechism, used only 
the words of Scripture on the subject, without 
expresEing the manner in which he understood 
them. The same remark applies to his account 
of the divinity of Christ, though it appears^ 
by the whole tenor of the 10th chapter of his 
Catechkm^ and the 17th article of his Co»/e*«o« 
of Faith^ concerning zcorship^j that be held" 
worship,strict1y speaking, to be due to the Father 

* MareJuy*8 Work«, vol. 1. p. t^^ Iq %U^ ^^ ^QOy 8to- 
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€mly ; Bor does lie qu<^e in either of the selec* 
lions any of the texts which are supposed, also^ 
to authorize offering up prayers to Christ ; and he 
is wholly silent respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity in his Apology. But it seems that Wil* 
liam Penn was more explicit on the subject ; and 
no writer of acknowledged reputation among^ 
them, has admitted any distinction of |7eryo;i5 itt 
the Deity, or in the mode of his existence, 
!which in some form or other is maintained by all 

- "who can be properly termed Trinitarians. la 
Penn^s Sandj/ Foundation Shaken^ he speaks, 
^ith freedom against many doctrines which are 
fceld in general estimation. The title of the book 
speaks for itself, and shall be transcribed :-^ 
**The Sandy Foundation Shaken, or those so 
generally believed and applauded doctrines, of 
one God subsisting in three distinct and separate 
persons ; the impossibility of God*s pardoning 

t **'sili without a plenary satisfaction ; thequalificai^ 
tion of impure persons by an imputative rights 
eousness, refuted from the authority of scripture 
testimonies and right reason.** See a learned 
defence of this work by Richard Clarridge^ pub^ 
lished in his posthumous works, in \7^Q, 

It appears that Mr. Penn liaving in this work 
reprobated the leading doctrines of Calvinism, a 
violent outcry was raised against Mm. He there* 
iox^ vindicated lumsttlf in % ^^si^(^^Vv^iiSsai| 
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InnocencT/ wilh her Open Face^ in which he says : 
*^ As for my being a Socinian^ I must confess I 
have read of one Socinus, of (what they call) a 
noble family in Sene, Italy, who about the year 
1574, being a young man, voluntarily did abandon 
the glories, pleasures, and honours of the Gr^at 
Duke of Tuscany' s court at Florence, that noted 
place for all worldly delicacies, and became a 
perpetual exile for his conscience, whose parts, 
wisdom, gravity, and just behaviour, made hiqn . 
the most famous with-the Polonian and Transyl- 
vanian churches ; but I was never baj^ized into 
his name, and therefore deny that reproachful 
epithet ; and if in any thing I acknowledge the 
verity of his doctrine, it is for the truth's sake, of 
•which, in many things, he had a clearer prospect 
than most of his contemporaries : but not there- 
fore a Socinian any more than a son of the Eng* 
lisli church, whilst esteemed a Quaker, because 
I justify many other principles since the Refor-ij 
raation against the Romish church." But we 
will add another paragraph, where Mr. Penn's 
principles are epitomised. '' And to shut up nay 
apology for religious matters, that all may see 
the simplicity, scripture doctrine, and phrase of 
my faith*, in the riiost important matters of eternal 
life, I shall here subjoin a short confession ; 
^^I sincerely own and unfeignedly believe (by 
virtue of the sound kaoYj\edjg^ «jA ^x^^wuce 
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received from the gift of that hply unction and 
divine grace inspired from on high) in one holy, 
just, merciful, almighty, and eternal God, who is 
the father of all things ; that appeared to the 
holy patriarchs and prophets of old, at sundry 
times and in divers manners ; — and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the everlasting Wisdom, divine 
Power, true Light, only Saviour, and Preserver 
of all ; the same one holy, just, merciful, al- 
mighty, and eternal God, who in the fulness of 
time took and was manifest in the flesh, at which 
V time he preached (and his disciples after him) 
the everlasting gospel of repentance, and promise 
of remission of sins, and eternal life to all that 
heard and obeyed; who said, he that is with yoii 
(in the flesh) shall be in you (by the spirit) ; and 
though he left them (as to the flesh), yet nat com- 
fortless, for he would come to them again (in the 
spirit); for a little while, and they should not see 
j^him (as to the flesh); again, a little while, and 
they should see him (in the spirit) ; for the Lord 
(Jesus Christ) is that spirit, a manifestation 
whereof is given to every one, to profit with all • 
r— in which IIolj/ Spirit 1 believe, as the same al- 
mighty and eternal God, who, as in those times, 
be ended all shadows, and became the infallible 
^uide to them that walked therein, by which 
* they were adopted heirs and co-heirs of glory ; 
ao am I a living witness, that the same holy^just^ 
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merciful, almi^hty^ and eternal God, is now, ae 
then (after this tedious night of idolatry, supersti- 
tion, and human inventions, that hath overspread 
the world) gloriously manifested to discover and 
save from all iniquity, and to conduct unto the 
holy land of pure and endless peace ; in a word, 
to tabernacle in men. And I also firmly believe, 
that without repenting and forsaking of past sins,, 
and walking in obedience to the heavenly voice, 
V . which would guide into all truth, and establish 
there, remission and eternal life> can never be 
'^ obtained ; but unto them that fear his name and 
r-' keep his commandments, theyy and thej/ only^ 
shall have a right to the tree of life ; for whose 
name% salie, I have been made willing to relin* 
quish and forsake all the vain fashions, enticing 
' pleasures, alluring honours,^ and glittering glories 
of this transitory world, and readily to accept the 
portion of a fool from this deriding generation^ 
and become a man of sorrow, and a perpetual re* 
proach to my familiars ; yea, and with the greatest 
cheerfulness, can obsignate and confirm (with 
HO less zeal, than the loss of whatsoever this doat« 
ing world accounts dear) this faithful confession ; 
having my eye fixed upon a more enduring £ub« 
stance and lasting inheritance, and being most 
infallibly assured, that when time shall be ne 
more, I shall (if faithful hereunto) possess the 
mansions of eternalUfe, siadbe teeevved into 
everlasting habitation oi tesl aoA ^w^ 
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This is an explicit declaration of the principlei 
tyf Quakerism, taken from the \vork$ of Wil* 
Ham Penn; because of all their writers, he is in 
general the most perspicuous, and as to his cha« 
racter, he possesses a high respectability. 

Indeed, there seems to be a much greater uni« 
ibrmity in tht^ir dress than in their opinions^ 
though it is probable that the generality of them 
adhere to the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 
As a proof of the diversity of opinion amongst 
tfaem, we may referto the late proceedings of the 
society against Hannah Barnard^ a celebrated 
speaker from Hudson, New York, in North Ame* 
rica* Fox her opinion concerning the Jewish 
Wars, Miraculous Conception, &c. she has beea 
silenced. See Bia Appeal to the Friends^ in three 
parts : on which, however, some animadversions 
have been published by Vindex and others ; but 
to which Veras has replied in a pamphlet, enti- 
tled A Vindication of Scriptural Unitarianismy 
and some other Primitive Dvctrines^ S^c* 

There are seven yearly meetings among them^ 
by each of which all rules and atd vices are formed 
for the general government of the society in the 

* See ** a Defence of the Christian Doctrines of the Society 
lof Friends', by J. Bevans^ Jan.'* and also a reply totlifs pabli«r 
cation, by Verax, entitled ^* Scripture Unitariaoism Vindi* 
rated." This latter piece is just published, and both ought to ■ 
be read with attention by those who Y(i%U \q ^VGA^^Nsftxil "^"^ 
Controveny. 
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country where they are respectively established. 
And no member of the society is precluded from 
attending, or partaking in the deliberations of 
these assemblies, which are nevertheless strictly 
speaking constituted of representatives,by regular 
appointment from each quarterly meeting. The 
following are the seven yearly meetings : 1. Lon- 
don, to which come representatives from Ire- 
land ; g. New England ; 3. New York ; 4. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey ; 5. Maryland ; 
6. Virginia ; 7. The Carolinas and Georgia. 
The form and colour of their clothes, together 
with their peculiar modes of salutation, have been 
thought to savour of affectation, though they 
certainly exhibit a striking contrast to the gaudy 
frippery and artificial courtesy of modern times. 
Voltaire, in his Letters on the English Nation, 
has some curipus remarks on the Quakers ; but 
in certain particulars they deem themselves ca- 
lumniated by that satirical writer. At Ackworth 
they have a respectable school, to which (a great 
and good man) Dr. Fothergill left legacies, and 
where about one hundred and eighty boys, and 
one hundred and twenty girls, are educated. To- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century, William 
Penn, who foVmded Pennsylvania, introduced and 
established a large and flourishing colony of them 
in AmericdL. His treaty with the Indians on that 
occasion^ has formedaixadKi\t^\^«vJXi\^^\l<5a 
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pencil, and reflects immortal honour on his me* 
morjr. 

In addition to the treatises mentioned, written 
by the Friends^ iHe reader is referred to the Rc' 
corderj by William Matthews of Bath, in two 
volumes ISmo. But the publication, perhaps, 
most deserving attentionjisC/arArson'sPor/raiVwre 
of Quakerism^ in three volumes, 8vo. the second 
edition of which is just published. It is pleas- 
ii^giy written, and contains much information 
respecting them. Some, indeed, are inclined to 
think that the society is here described, rather as 
they ought to be, than as. they are; butthe reader 
is recommended to the perusal of the work itself, 
when he will have it in his power to form his 
own judgment respecting its justness and fidelity. 
Certain it is that the publication, is a great fa- 
vourite with the Friends, and they are no doubt 
much indebted to the worthy author for having 
given so full and minute an account of them. 

I have thus endeavoured to state at some length 
the doctrines and views of Quakerism^ because 
its advocates have been subjected to gross mis- 
representations. Many have said they are a 
species of Deists^ exalting their natural light 
above the scripture, which some of them have 
called a dead letter ; others have deemed them a 
kind of Enthusiasts^ violently enslaved by their 
impulses and feelings ; whilst a third clsj&% Il^.x^ . 
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considered them, notwithstanding their profess 
sions respecting the spirit as worldli/^mindeiy 
eagerly intent on the acquisition of property, and 
thus commanding the good things of this present 
world. Persons, who entertain any of these 
opinions concerning them, will perceive from the 
abore account, that though their sentiments are 
very peculiar, as are also theif manners, yet we 
have every reason to suppose them sincere ia 
their professions, and upon the whole, steadily 
governed by the prospects of another world. Al- 
lowances ©ught to be made for human infirmity. 
Nor must we expect, from man more than it is 
in his power to perform. Evtry individual trf 
fToerjf sect has an indubitable right to form hiuf 
xrHT\. opinions on religious subjects : and let Kim 
freely indulge those opinions which (Tiowever 
absurd in the eyes of others) may to Mm appear 
^consonant to truth, whilst he holds sacred the 
peace and happiness of society* 



METHODISTS, 

BOfH OALVimSTlfC AND AlllKfNtAir. 

THE Methodhts in this country form a lar^ 

part of the community. In the year 17S9, thej 

sprang up at Oxford, under Mr. Morgan (who 

won after died) and uudei Mt . SoVw^f^iley. In 
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the month of N ovember, 6f that year, the latter be- 
ing then fellow of Lincoln College, began tospend 
some evenings in reading the Greek New Testa- 
ment along with Charles Wesley, student, Mr. 
Morgan, commoner, of Christ Ciiurch, and Mr. 
Kirkman^ of Merton College. Next year, two 
or three of the pupils of Mr. John Wesley, and 
one pupil of Mr. Charles Wesley, obtained leave 
to attend these meetings. Two years after, they 
were joined by Mr. Ingham, of Queen's College, 
Mr. Broughton, of Exeter^ and Mr. James Her- 
vey ; and in 1735, they were joined by the cele- 
brated Mr. Whitfield, then in his eighteenth 
year. They soon obtained the name of Metho^ 
distSy from the exact regularity of their lives ; 
which gave occasion to a young gentleman of 
Christ Church, to say, — " Here is a new sect of 
Methodists sprung up!" alluding to a sect of an- 
cient physicians, who practised medicine by 
method or regular rules, in opposition to quack- 
ery or empiricism. Thus was the term Mctho* 
dists originally applied to this body of Christians, 
on account of the methodical strictness of their 
lives ; but is indeed now, by some, indiscrimi- 
nately appropriated to every individual who 
manifests a more than ordinary concern for the 
salvation of mankind. 

These heads differing soon afterwards in reli- 
gious sentiments^ their respective followers dis- 
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tributed themselves into two parties; the one 
tinder Mr. George Whitfield, the other under 
Messrs. John and Charles Wesley. Educated 
at Oxford, these leaders still continued to profess 
an attachment to the articles and liturgy of the 
established church, though they more commonly 
adopted the mode" of worship which prevails 
among the Dissenters. Upon their being ex- 
cluded from the pulpits in many churches, they 
took to preaching in the £elds ; and from the 
novelty of the thing, in conjunction with the 
fervour of their exertionsf, they were attended by 
some thousands of people ! In their public la- 
bours, Mr. Whitfield having a most sonorous 
Toice, was remarkable for an engaging and pow- 
erful eloquence ; whilst Mr. John Wesley, being 
less under the influence of his passions, possess- 
ed, both in writing and preaching, a perspicuous 
and commanding simplicity. Even their ene- 
mies confess that they contributed in several 
places to reform the lower classes of the commu- 
nity. The colliers at Kingswood, near Bristol, 
and the tinners in Cornwall, were greatly "bene- 
fited by their exertions. In consequence of their 
attention to the religion of Jesus, by the instru- 
mentality of these preachers, many of them rose 
to a degree of respectability, and became valua- 
ble members of society. The followers of Mr. 
Wesley are ^rmtnian;^ though some of hit 
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preachecs incline to Baxttrianism. The fol- 
lowers of Mr. Whitfield arfe CalvinisU^ and were 
patronized by the late Countess Dowager of 
Huntingdon, to whom Mr. Whitfield was chap- 
lain, and who was a lady of great benevolence 
and piety. Ladj^ Erskine (a near relation of the 
late lord chancellor) took her situation, and 
was said to be equally attentive to the concerns of 
this part of the religious community. She is 
lately deceased. With respect to the splitting 
of the Methodists into Calvinists and Arminians, 
it happened so far back as the year 1741 ; the 
former being for particular ^ and the latter for 
universal redemption. Of the number of the 
Methodists, various statements have been given ; 
bat no account has ever yet reached me which 
bore the marks of accuracy. 

Both Mr. Wesley and Mr. Whitfield were in- 
defatigable in promoting their own views of the 
Christian religion, notwithstanding all the re« 
proaches with which they were stigmatized. It 
is well known, that for this purpose Mr. Whit- 
field went over several times to America. Mr. 
Whitfield, ifideed, established an orphan-house 
in Georgia, for which he made collections in 
this country, and which was since converted into 
a college for the education of young men, design* 
f<d chftefly for tlie ministry. To this paragraph, 
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the American editor of flie Sketch has added :— 
*^ It has been lately burnt, and the whole of the 
beueficfe added to it is in possession of the state^ 
a just judgment for purchasing slaves to support 
a charitable institution !" 

The distinguishing principles of Methodism 
are, salvation by faith in Jesus Christ: per* 
ceptiblcy . and in some cases instantaneous con* 
version; and an assurance of reconciliation to 
God, with which, they say, the new birth^ or 
being born again^ is inseparably attended. On 
these doctrines they lay the utmost stress ; and 
much curious information respecting these topics 
will be found in Dr. Haweis's History of the 
Church of Christ*. Several persons have written 
the Life of Mr. Wesley; there is one by Mr. 
Ilampson, another by Dr. Whitehead, and a 
third by Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore. Mr. Whit- 
field's Life was drawn up by the late Dr. Gillies, 
of Glasgow. Mr. Wesley and Mr. Whitfield 
both published an account of their itinerant la- 
bours in this kingdom and in America. These, 
sketches are entitled Journals ^ and though con- 
taining many strange things, serve to illustrate 
the principlej and progress of Methodism. To 
conclude this article of the Methodists^ in the 

• This work, it is to be regretted, is deficient in reference! 

io authvr'.tieSf the soul and substance of history. 
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ivords of Mr. Hampson, in his Memoirs of Mr. 
Wesley — ^^ If they possess not much knowledge, 
'which however we do not know to be the case, 
it is at least certain they are not deficient in z^I, 
and without any passionate desire to imitate their 
example, we may at least commend their ondea- 
Tours for the general good. Every good man 
will ^contemplate with pleasure the operation of 
the spirit of reformation, whether foreign or do- 
mestic, and will rejoice in every attempt to pro- 
pagate Christianity in the barbarous parts of the 
•world ; an attempt, which, if in any tolerable de- 
gree successful, will do infinitely more for their 
civilization and happiness, than all the united 
energies of -the philosophical infidels, those 
boasted benefactors of mankind." See ^ Po/- 
traiture of Methodisniy bj/ the Itev. Joseph 
Nightingale, a "work of oonsiderable ability, 
and replete with intormalion respecting the in* 
ternal government and discipline of the Mo- 
th odists» 

Dr. Priestley published a volume of Mr. Wes- 
ley's Letters, just after his decease, prefaced 
■with an Address to the Methodists ; where, after 
having expostulated with them respecting their 
peculiarities, he givesTthem credit for their zeal 
and activity. The Methodists have found an 
advocate in William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 

i3 
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'wlio pleads their cause at some lengtk in his 
Treatise on Vital Christianity*. 

Before this article relative to the Methodists xb 
closed, it may be proper just toadd, that^ com- 
munication has been made me, respecting the 

* The author of the Sketch thinks it proper here t« notice tb* 
unchristian conduct of Mr. Benson, editor of the Methodist Mar 
gazine^ in refusing the insertion of bis reply to a most virulent 
attack upon him which appeared in that publication. Some icraps 
of it, indeed, after various expostulations, were introduced ac« 
companied with Mr. B's. remarks, with the %iew of doin|f aw£jr 
the impression on the minds of the readers : yet he concluded 
with saying, that he had now done the author of the Sketch 
juttice I Wretched zealot ! preposterous pavtizan !. when shall 
the obliquities of party besa^ificed upon the altar of scriptural 
Christianity?— The charge brought against the author of thft 
Sketch was,, that from the perusal o^ the work it could not be 
found out to whicli of the denominations there described, be be- 
longed ; in otber words, acknotvlcdging that he had done his duty 
to the public in not extoUit^ his op:n sect at the expencc of eve* 
ry other! Indeed Mr. B. had the aaburance iu conversation to 
tell him, that he wanted to prevent the Sketch being so mach 
read by the Methodists, as it might lead them astray ! Poor souls, 
they must not, it seems, read and judge for themselves 1 It is, 
Ikowever, some consolation to the author of the Sketch, that 
several sensible and worthy individuals among the Methodist! 
have been greatly disgusted at this conduct of Mr. B. and have 
reprobated it in appropriate terms. Bat, alas ! the precept of the 
blessed Saviour — As ye would that men should do to you, de ye also 
to thorn likewise^ seems to have been excluded from the systems of 
fome professors of Christianity. Bishop Home remarks, that • 
mikD may soon by great humility become the head of a sect, and 
then daioD all the rest of the world in the very spirit of charity \ 
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JRevival Meetings among the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, where certain persons, under the influence 
of a religious phrenzy, occasion, by their groan- 
ings and vociferations, an uncommon degree of 
tumult and confusion. The more sensible, how- 
ever, of the Methodists reprobate these disgrace- 
ful scenes. At N6itingham I witnessed them 
with astonishment; and there is a considerable 
number of them at Macclesfield, in Cheshire, 
where they have lately erected a neat.chapeU 
It is fervently to be wished that such fanaticism 
may not continue long, and that some persons of 
respectability among them would interfere, fio as 
to put an end to practices, whicji caonot fail to 
strengthen the hands of infidelity, and afford 
matter of grief to all the friends of real ^nd 
fiubstantial piety. 



NEW METHODISTS. 

THE New Methodist Connexion^ among the 
followers of Mr. Wesley, separated from the 
original Methodists iu 1797. The grounds of 
thi:s separation they declare to be church govern'* 
menty and not doctrines, as affirmed by some of 
their opponents* They object to the old Metho^ 
dists, for having formed a hierarchy or priestly 
cprporatioo ; and say, that in so doinj;^ they have 
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robbed the people of those privileges^ which, as 
members of a Christian charch, they are entitled 
to by reason and Scripture. The New Methodists 
have therefore attempted to establish every part 
of their church government on popular princi- 
ples, and profess to have united as much as 
possible the ministers and the people in eyery 
department of it. This is quite contrary to the 
original government of the Methodists, which, in 
the most important cases, is confined only to 
the ministers. This^ indeed, appears most 
plainly, when their conference or yearly meet- 
ing is considered ; for in this meeting, no per- 
son, who is not a travelling preacher^ has ever 
been suflTered to enter as a member of it; and, 
indeed, this is the point to which the preachers 
have always stcdfastly adhered with the utmost 
firmness and resolution, and on which the divi- 
sion at present entirely rests. They are also up- 
braided by the New Methodists, for having 
abused the power they have assumed : a great 
many of these abuses the New Methodists have 
formally protested against, which are enume- 
rated in various publications, and particularly 
in the Preface to the Life of one of their deceas* 
ed friends, Mr. Alexander Kilham. Hence these 
New Methodists have been sometimes denomi- 
nated Kilhamites. 
Though these arc the po\i\\& otl N«V\c\i l\ie di* 
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Yisloa seems principally to have rested, yet there 
arc several other things that have contributed to 
iU It is frequently easy to foresee and to calcu* 
late the future changes in society that the lapse 
of time will produce; and in no instance is this 
observation better warranted than in this division^ 
which most persons have long expected • The 
old attachment of the Methodists to the Esta- 
. blished Church, which originated in Mr. Wesley ^ 
and was cherished by him and many of the 
preachers by all possible means^ and also the 
dislike to these sentiments in many others of 
the preachers, and of the societies, were never- 
failing subjects of contention* As all parties are 
distinguished in their contests by some badge or 
discriminating circumstance, so here the receiv* 
ingj or not receroingy the Lord's Supper, in the 
Established Churchy was long considered as the 
criterion of Mcthodistical zeal or disaffection. 
Thus the rupture that had been long foreseen by 
intelligent persons, and for which the minds of 
the Methodists had been undesignedly prepared, 
became inevitable when Mr. Wesley's influence 
no longer interfered. Soon after Mr. Wesley's 
death, many things had a tendency to displease 
the societies, and bring forward the division. 
Many petitions Iraving been sent by the societies 
to the preachers, requesting to have the Lord's 
Supper ^ministered to them in their awn cha* 
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pels^ the people had the mortification to find that 
(l^is question vas decided by lot^ and not bj th# 
use of reason and serious discussion ! 

The New Methodisti profess to proceed upon 
liberal^ openi and ingenuous principles, in <he 
9Qn$truction of their plan of church government ; 
and their ultimate decision in*all disputed mat** 
ters, is in their popular annual assembly, chosen, 
hy certain rules, from among the preachers and 
upcieties. These professions are at least general 
tnd liberal; but as this sect has jet continued 
ibr only a short season, little can be «aid of it 
at present* It becomes matter of curious con* 
jecture and speculation, how far the leading 
persons among them will act agreeably to their 
present liberal professions. If they should be- 
come firmly established in power and influence, 
l^nd have the opportunity of acting otherwise, 
they have at least the advantage of the example 
of their late brethren, and of Dr. Priestley's re* 
marks upon them. Speaking of the leading men 
among the Methodists, the doctor says—" Find- 
ing tbemsetves by degrees at the head of a 
large body of people, and in considerable power 
and iiifiueace, they must not have been mepty if 
^faey had not felt the love of power gratified in 
such a situation ; and they must have been men 
than men, if their subsequent conduct had nol 
bgem iaiuenced by U.** K iki^^d kint^ tjkat 
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Dr. P. thought the Methodists had been toa 
remiss in their attention to their liberties, which 
they ought to convey down entire and uumutU^Utd 
$0 posterity*. 



JUMPERS. 

ORIGINALLY this singular practice ofjump* 
ing during the time allotted for religious worship 
and instruction, was confined to the people called 
Methodists in Wales, the followers of Harris, 
Rowland, Williams, and others, known in Eng- 
land by the appellation of the Evangelical Clergy. 
The practice began in the western part of the 
country, about the year 1760. It was soon after 
defended by Mr, William Williams (the Welch 
poet, as he is sometimes styled) in a pamphlet, 
•which was patronized by the abettorJB of jumping 
in religious assemblies, but viewed by the seniors 
and the grave with disapprobation. However, 
in the course of a f^w years, the advocates of 
groaning £^nd loud talking, as well as of loud 
singing, repeating the same line or stanza over 
and over thirty or forty times, became more nu- 
flpierous, and were found among soihe of the 

* This article was sent to the editor by i^ correspondent at 
Nottingham; and is ijuerted nvith a fevr ^Vtc^u^WAvtA^&A^vvv^ 
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6ther denominations in the principality, und con- 
tinue to this day. Several of the more zealous 
itinerant preachers in Wales, recommended the 
people to cry out Gogomant (the Welch word 
for glory) J Amen^ &c. &c. to put themselves in 
violent agitations ; and finally, to jump until 
they were quite exhausted^ so as often to be 
obliged to fall down on the floor, or on the field 
where this kind of worship was. held. If any 
thing in the profession of religion, that is absurd 
and unreasonable, were to surprise us, it would 
be the censure that was cast upon those who 
gently attempted to stem this tide, which 
threatened the destruction of true religion as a . 
reasonable service. Where the essence of true 
religion is placed in customs and usages, which 
have no tendency to sanctify the several powers 
through the medium of the understanding, we 
ought not \o be surprised, Mhenwe contemplate 
instances of extravagance and apostacj/* Human 
nature, in general, is not capable of such exer- 
tions for any length of time, and when the spirits 
become exhausted, and the heat kindled by sym- 
pathy is subsided, the unhappy persons sink into 
themselves, and seek for support in intoxication. 
It is not to be doubted but there are many sincere 
and pious persons to be found among this class of 
people— m^n who think they are doing Gods 
service^ wliilsttbey axelke^'vclvov^QCfai^ticism,. 
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These are objects of compassion, and doubtless 
will find it in God. But it is certain, frqm in- 
contestible facts, that a number of persons have 
attached themselves to those religious societies, 
ivho place a very disproportioned stress on the 
practice oi jumping ^ from suspicions motives. 
The theory and practice of such a religion are. 
easily understood ; for the man who possesses an 
iinblusuing confidence, and the greatest degree 
of muscular energy, is likely to excel in bodily 
exercise. Upon the wliole, it is probable, as such 
an exercise has no countenance in reason or re- 
velation, that it has been, and is still, productive 
of more evil than good. Many of the ministers 
who have been foremost in encouraging j^mpt/ig*, 
seemed to have nothing in view butthe-gratifica- 
tion of their vanity, inflaming the passions of the 
multitude by extravagant representations of the 
character of the Deity, the condition of man, 
and desic^n of the Saviour's mission. Tbe minis- 
ter that wishes not to study to shew himself ap- 
proved of God, has only to {a\qux jumping^ with 
its appendages ; for as reason is out of the ques- 
tion in such a religion, A^ can be under no fear of 
shocking it. It is some consolation to real religi- 
on, to add, that this practice is on the decline, as 
the more sober or conscientious, who^fre at first 
at a loss to judge where this practidm|py^t carry 

them, have seen its pernicious t«i!^<e3Ck!JyS[^ 
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Such is the account of the Jdmpbrs^ which^ 
with a few alterations, has been transmitted mm 
hj a respectable minister, who frequently visits 
the principality'. It b to be hoped, that the ex-^ 
ercise of common sense will in tune recover thera 
from these extravagant ecstasies, which pain the 
rational friends of revelation, and vield matter 
of exultation to the advocates of infidelitj. 

About the year 1785, I myself happened very 
accidentally to be present at a meeting, which 
terminated in jumping. It was held in the open 
air, on a Sunday evening, near Newport, in 
Monmouthshire. The preacher was one of Lady 
Huntingdon's students, who cqncluded his ser<^ 
mon with the recommendation of jumping; and 
to allow him the praise of consistency, he got 
down from the chair on which be stood, and 
jumped along with them. The arguments he' 
adduced for this purpose were, that David danced- 
before the ark, that the babe leaped in the womb 
of Elizabeth, and that the man whose lameness 
was removed, leaped and praised God for the 
mercy which he had received ! He expatiated 
on these topics with uncommon fervency, and 
then drew the inference, that the^ ought to shew 
similar expressions of joy, for the blessings which 
Jesus Christ liad put into their possession. He 
then gave an empassioned sketch of the suffer- 
ings of the Sayiour^ and VieieV^^f \^^%^ Uie. i^s^ 
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sions of a few around him into a state of violent 
agitation. About nine men and seven women, for 
some little time, rocked to and fro, groaned 
alotid, and then jumped with a kind of frantie 
fury. Some of the audience flew in all directions; 
others gazed on in silent amazement ! They all 
gradually dispersed, except the fumpersy who 
continued their exertions from ci^cht in the even- 
ing to near eleven at night* I saw the conclusion 
of it ; they at last kneeled down in a circle, hold- 
ing each other by the hand, while one of them 
prayed with great fervour, and then all rising up 
from oflf their knees, departed. But previous to 
their dispersion, they wildly pointed up towards 
the sky, and reminded oue another that they 
should soon meet there^ and be never again se- 
parated ! I quitted the spot with astonishment* 
Such disorderly scenes cannot he of any service 
to the deluded individuals, nor can thev prove 
beneficial to society. Whatever credit we may 
and ought to allow this class of Christians for 
good intentions, it is impossible not io speak of 
" the practice Itself, without adopting terms of un- 
qualified disapprobation. The reader is referred 
to Bingley^s and Evans^ Tour through Wales y 
(the latter author is a clergyman at Bristol),* 
where (as many particulars are detailed respect* 
Ing the Jumpers) his curiosity will receive a still 
farther gratification. It pam tVx^ ^c^n}^q\ ^^^"^^ 
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pregent work, that he has it not in his power to 
give a more favourable account of them. The 
decline of ^o unbecoming a practice will, it is to 
behoped, be soon followed by its utter extinctioiu* 



UNIVERSALISTS; 

THE UniversalistSy properly so called, are 
those who believe, that as Christ died for all^ 
so^ before he shall have delivered up his media* 
tonal kingdom to the Father, all shall be brought 
to a participation of the benefits of his death^ 
in their restoration to holiness and happiness. 
Their scheme includes a reconciliation of the 
tenets of Calvinism and Arminianism, by uniting 
the leading doctrines of both^ as far as th( y are 
found in the scriptures : from which union they 
think the sentiment of Universal restoration na- 
turally flows. 

Thus they reason: — ''The Arminian proves 
from Scripture, that God is love ; that he is good 
to all ; that his tender mercy is over all his works; 
that he gave his son for the world ; that Christ 
di. d for the world ; even for the whole world; 
and that God will have all men to be saved. 

"The Calvinist proves also from Scripture^ 

that God is without variableness or shadow c^^ 

tunuDg; that his love^ \Vkt livm&tlf^ alters uot ; 
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that the death of Christ will be efficacious to- 
wards all for whom it was intended ; that God 
will perform all his pleasure, and that his council 
shall stand. The union of these scriphiral prin- 
ciples, is the final restoration of all men. 

*' Taking the principles of the Calvinisfs and 
Arminians separately, we find the forim^r teach* 
ing, or at least inferring, that God doth not love 
all ; but that he made the greater part of men to 
be endless monuments of his wrath : the latter 
declaring the love of God to all ; but admitting 
his Jinal failure of restoring the greater part. 
The God of the former is great in power and 
wisdom, but deficient in goodness, and capri* 
cions in his conduct : who that views the charac* 
ter can sincerely love it ? The God of the latter 
is exceeding good; but deficient in po\?er and 
wisdom : M'ho can trust such a being ? If, there* 
fore, both Calvinists and Arminians love and 
tmst the Deity, it is not under the character 
which their several systems ascribe to him ; but 
they are constrained to hide the imperfections 
•which their views cast upon him, and boist of a 
God, whose highest glory their several schemes 
-will not admit." 

The Universalists teach the doctrine of elec* 
tion ; but not in the exclusive Calvinistic sense 
of it : they suppose that Go<l has chosen some 
for the good of all ; and that kvs &i^V ^>ax^^^^ 
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towards afl, is intimated by his callin«r his elect 
Hkefirgt born and thejirst fruits of Lis creatures, 
ifbich, say they, iinplies other branches of hia 
family, and a future in-gathering of the harvest 
of mankind. 

The^*^ teach also that the righteous shall hare 
part in the first resurrection, shall be blessed and 
happy, and be made priests and kings to God and 
to Christ in the millennial kingdom, and that 
over them the second death shall have no power; 
that the wicked will receive a punisihment appor- 
tioned to their crimes; that punishment itself is a 
mediatorial work, and founded upon mercy ; con- 
sequently, that it is a means of humbling, subdu- 
ing, and finally reconciling the sinner to' God. 

They add, that the words rendered everlastings 
eternaly for erer, and for ever and every in the 
Scriptures, are frequently used toexpressthe du- 
ration of things that have ended, or must end ; 
and if, it is contended, that these words are 
sometimes used to express proper eternity, thejr 
answer, that then the subject with which the? 
words are connected,, must determine the sense 
of them ; and as there is nothing in the nature of 
future punishment which can be rendered as a 
reason why it should be endless, they infer that 
the above words ought always to be taken in a 
limited sense when connected with the inflictioa 

of misery* 
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The Uaiycrsatists have to contend on the one 
hand with such as hold the eternity of future 
misery, and on the other m ith those who teach 
that destruction or €xtinctivn of being will be 
the final btate of the wicked. In answer to the 
latter, they say, ^' that before we admit that 
God is under the necessity of striking any of his 
rational creatures out of being, we ought to pause 
and enquire — 

*' Whether such an act is consistent with the 
scriptural character of the Deity, as possessed 
of all possible wisdom, goodness, and power? 

^' Whether it would not contradict many parts 
of Scripture ; such, for instance, as speak of the 
restitution of all things— the gathering together 
of all things in Christ^the reconciliation of all 
things to the Father, by the blood of the cross — 
the destruction of death, &c." These texts^ 
tkeythink,are opposed equally to end less misery, 
and'to final destruction* Be it recollected also, 

^' Whether those who will be finally destroyed, 
are not in a worse state through tlie mediation 
of Christ, than they would have been .without 
it ? This question is founded on a position of 
the friends of destruction, yias. that extinction 
of being, without a resurrection, would have 
been tho only punishment of siu, if Christ b^d 
not become the resurrection and the life to men. 
Consequently^ the resurrection aj\d CutMt^ y^<^ 
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nishment spring from the system of mediation ; 
but, thej ask, is the justification to - life, ivhicb 
came upon all men in Christ Jesus, nothing more 
than a resurrection to endlc»s death to millions ? 

" Whether the word destruction will war- 
rant such a conclusion? It is eyident that de* 
struction is often used in Scripture to signify a 
cessation of present existence only, without any 
contradiction of the promises that relate to a fu- 
ture univiersal resurrection. They think, there- 
fore, that they ought to admit an universal re- 
storation of men, notwithstanding the future 
destruction which is threatened to sinners* : be- 
cause, say they, the Scripture teaches both." 

They also think the doctrines of destruction^ 
in the above acceptation of it, includes two con- 
siderable difficulties. The Scriptures uniformly 
teach degrees of punishment, according to trans- 
gression ; but does extinction of being admit of 
this? Can the greatest oi' sinners be more effec- 
tually destroyed than the least? — Again, we are 
taug])tfha(, however dark any partof the d vine 
conduct may appear in the present state, yet jus- 
tice will be clear and decisive in its operations 
hereafter ; but the doctrine of destruction (in 
their judgment) does not admit of this; for what 
is thr surprising diflerence betwixt the moral cha- 

* See Vidler's Notes on Wiocbesier^ Dialogacs on the Re<- 
Btoridion^ ftfurth edition, p. nO» 
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Tacter of tbe worgt good, man, and the begt bad 
mao, that the portion of the one should be end- 
less life, and that of the other endless death ? 

They suppose the universal doctrine to be most 
•consonant to the perfections of the Deity— most 

^ ivorthy of the character of Christ, as the media- 
tor ; and that the Scriptures cannot be made con- 
sistent Trith themselves, upon any other pian« 
They teach that ardent love to Go J, peace, 
meekness, candour, and universal love to men^ 
are the natural result of their views." 

This doctrine is not new. Origen, a Christian 
father, who lived in the third century, wrote in 
favour of it. St. Augustine, of Hippo, mentions 
«ome divines in his day, whom he calls the mer- 
ciful doctors, who held it. The German Bap- 
tists, many of them, even before the Reformation, 
propagated it. The people called Tunkers, in 
America, descended from the German Baptists, 
mostly hold it. The Menonites, in Holland^ 
have long held it. In England, about the latter 
end of the seventeenth century. Dr. Rust, Bishop 
of Dromore, in Ireland, published A Letter of 
Resolutions concerning Origen^ and the chief 
, of his Opinions y in which it has been thought he 
favoured the Universal Doctrine, which Origen 
held. And Mr. Jeremiah White wrote his book 
in favour of the same sentiments soon afterwards^ 

^ The Chevalier Ramsay, in hfe elabov^ifc h^^^Js- ^^ 



the Philosopbical Principles of Natural and Re- 
yetiled Religion, espouses it. Arcfabishop TSliot* 
son^ in one of his sermons, supposes future pu- 
nishment to be of limited duration^ as does Dr. 
Burnet, master of the Charter-House, infaislxKd: 
on the state of the dead. 

But the writers of late years, irho have de- 
fended the subject most fully, are Dr. Nei^ton, 
Bishop of Bristo^, in his Dissertations ; Mr. 
Stonehouse, Rector of Islington ; Dr. Chauncy, 
of Boston, in Alcnerica; Dr. Hartley, in his pro- 
found work on Man; Mr. Purves, of Edinburgh; 
Mr. Elhanan Winchester, in his Dialogues on 
Unirersal Restoration (a Qiew edition of which, 
with explanatory notes, has been lately pub- 
lished), and Mr. William Vidler. See the Uni' 
versalisfs Miscellany, now entitled the Monthly 
Repository of Theology and general Literature ^ 
containing many valuable papers for and against 
Universal Restoration, where the controversy on 
the subject between Mr. Vidler and Mr. Fuller, 
will be found. But Mr. Fuller's Letters have 
been since printed separately, as well as Mr. 
Vidler's Letters io Mr. Fuller, on the Uni- 
versal Restoration, with a statement of facts 
attending that controversy, and some strictures 
on Scrutator's Review. The Rev. Mr. Browne, 
a clergyman of the church of England, has 
produced an Essay oulluft V9\^^^« Mr. R. 
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Wright, of Wisbeach, has also written a tract> 
called The Etemitj/ of Hell Torments Inde^ 
femiblfy in reply to Dr. Ryland. The late Mr, 
N. Scarlett likewise published a new translaticm 
of the Testament, in which the Grreek term m^^ 
in the singular and plural, is rendered age and 
ages ; and in his Appendix proposed that its de- 
rivative, ««ow«i', should be rendered age^^lasiing^ 
instead of everlasting and eternal. 

For still further information, the reader is re- 
ferred to a critical work, entitled An Essay on 
the Duration of a Future State of Punishment 
and Rewards, by John Simpson, who has written 
several excellent practical pieces for the illustra- 
tion of Christianity. 



RELLYAN UNIVERSALISTS. 

AMONG the professors of Universal Salva- 
tion which have appeared in the last century, is 
to be ranked a Mr. James Relly, who first com- 
menced the ministerial character in connection 
with the late Mr. George Whitfield, and with thr 
same sentiments as are generally maintained at 
the Tabernacle. He was considered and received 
with great popularity. Upon a change of his 
views, he encountered reproach, and of cA;^v&'^^ 
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^as soon pronounced an enemy to godliness, &c. 
It appears that he became convinced of the union 
of mankind to God, in the person of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and upon this per* 
suasion, he preached a finished salvation, called 
by the Apostle Jude, *^ the Common Salvation/' 
The relation and unity of the first and second 
Adam unto God, the author and fountaiu of all^ 
things, was the foundation of those sentiipents 
he continued to maintain during his life ;— and 
he nvas followed by a considerable number of 
persons, who were convinced of the propriety pf 
his views. Since his death, his sentiments have 
been retained by such who were attached to them 
in sincerity, and altliough time has necessarily 
removed a considerable part to the world of spi- 
rits, a branch of the survivors still meet at the 
chapel in Windmill-street, Finsbury-squarc, 
where there are different brethren who speak.— 
They are not observers of ordinances, such a 
water baptism and the sacrament — professing to 
believe in only one baptism, which they call an 
immersion of the mind or conscience into truth 
by the teaching of the spirit of God ; and by the 
same spirit thfej are enabled to feed on Christ as 
the bread of life, professing that, in and with 
Jesus, they possess all things. They inculcate 
and maintain good works for necessary purposes, 
but contend XbMi the i^iiucvyal and only works 
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which ought to be attended to, is the doing 
real good without religious ostentation ; — that to 
relieve the miseries and disti'esses of mankind^ 
according to our ability^ is doing more real good 
than the superstitious observance of religious <;e« 
remonies : in general, they appear to believe ;that 
there will be a resurrection to life, and a resur- 
xection to condemnation ; that believers only will 
be' among the former, who, as first fruits, and 
kings and priests, will have part in the first resur- 
rection, and shall reign with Christ in his king* 
dom of the millenium ; that unbelievers who are 
after raised, must wait the manifestation of the 
Saviour of the world, under that condemnation 
of conscience, which a mind in darkness an4 
wrath must necessarily feel ; that believers, call- 
ed kings and priests, will be made the medium 
of communication to their condemned brethren—- 
and, like Joseph to his brethren — ^though h« 
spoke roughly to them, in reality overflowed with 
affection and tertderness ; that ultimately — ^e very 
knee shall bow, and every toi^ue confess, that 
in the Lord they have righteovljRi^ and strength: 
— and thus every enemy shall bjUttbdued to the 
kingdom and glory of the greal|Kdiator. 

A Mr, Murray, belonging to this society, emir 
grated to America previous to or about the time 
of the war. He preached the same sentiments at 
Boston and elsewhere, and was appointed aK'vs^- 

K 
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lain to Cr^ncfral Washington. Th^teiure Itnam" 
tyet off acf herents att Hoskui, PhiUidelpliia, aiiA 
oth^paits. Mr. RellY frdblished setefal'woTks, 
the frrincipal of ivhidi irwe, *^ Unten''*— ^The 
Trial Of Spirits''— *< Chtistian Liberty'*— "One 
UstptUm^—^ Hie Salt of Sactifioe'"— ^ Anti- 
drrist Resisted" — ^^ Letters on Universal Satva- 
ttOn'^>^hcChetUbiinicalMystery^.-<«Hymn^,^ 
&c. &c. His followers nOw ineet ^i the chapel 
in Windmill-str'ee't, Finsbury^quarc, 'Sunday 
mornings and evenings. Messrs. Rait, Coward", 
^eVreys, &c. speak frotntime to time*; and Mr* 
Coiiv'anrd has published two little treatises, enti- 
tled ^< Deism tmced io its Source,^' and "TTie 
iCc^^arison ; oY, the Gospel preathed of God to 
the Patriarchs," compared with the gospel 
pfeached in the present day. There also some 
of those of the same sentiments in other parts of 
the kingdom, and particularly at and in the vici- 
nity of Plymouth-Dock, and Plymouth, in De- 
vonshire*. 



"•Suck is the accMiBt «f tliie fttUowten'of Mr. ReUy, seiit me 
by a respectable mepiber amongst them. -I have taken the li* 
berty of apiplyiiigfto 4hem the title o{ R$llyan Universalists^ 
merely by way onlbtinction. the term Antinomian has been 
bestowed upon tbcm ; but «8 it conveys a degree of teproach. 
It is here avoided. Indeed, believing that Christ 'lias madfe 
sati^action for Ihe sins of all tnankind, thev are of opinion tlfeat 
no future punishment attaches to unbelievers, -except that cos* 
demnatory suspense^ ^Vich l^e>} Uc\ ^^\£i ^«»xVi<^ iVU the ma^ 



The writers who have of late particularly ani- 
madverted «poii the doctrifle of UfiiTersal Resto- 
«itioiDi, «te.j m Ameuoa, PreaideHt JEidwaisds, luid 
hiB SQII9 f)r. Edwards; aad ia JBnghndy Mr> 
DwEL. Taylor, Mr. Ftsiier, and Mjt. Andirew 
JFjiUei*. 

llir. Bsouglitom, At^lhe close of ihis J}iss£rtj$» 
Hobs. en Futurity (shocked at the idesi xr£ etermal 
(lunlshment in £7iery case) proposes the follow^ 
iog :ltj^|wtbe»i3 : ^^'Xhat ^the spirit of iSod had 
inside •choice of an ambiguous term, Mtwe^^ m« 
JcDOYilledged .od both Hides, jsometimes to be an 
(^eraal^ and sooietimes only a temporary diira- 
jUon, withihenn^iseyiew, that men might live in. 
•fear of itterle^ng punishment ; because, ^ is 
fNMsible, it niaybe:eveH«9ft»g'/ and at the same 
jtime God bejat libetty^ (if I may so speak) witib- 
fout impeacbmeatiof his ^faithfakiess and'trttlh , ito 
inflict either ^1^0 or infinite puniabm^nty asdiis 
divine wisdom, power, ttndgoodnessshalldirect.^ 
J9e^ however, only suggests this^cheme with an 
amiable and becoming modesty* . 

oifestatioii of the Saviour! This flentim^ most probably has 
«o(\{ected them to the imputation ^i AnU'mmUmiiim ; and heni:« 
it haB l>eeD> reiuarfeed that they are the at/tf^eoutitUnt Satlsfkc- 
tionisU in the world : for Mns^once atoned fbCf caanot be iht 
•ful^ject of punishment* 

* For most of the above account of the l7fiff»rf«(Mf, preccid- 
ing that of the Rtllyan Univctialist?, the author Is Indebted (# 
m popular milliter of that-persuaftlan. 

&2 
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DESTJRUCTIONIStS. 

^ BET W EEN the system of restoration and fire 
system of endless miseri/j a middle hypothesis of 
.the FINAL DESTRucTiox .of the wicked (after 
having suffered the punishment due to their 
crimes) has been adopted more particularly by 
the Rev. Mr. Bourne, of Norwioh ; and Mr, 
John Marsom, in two small volumes, of which 
there has been a second edition with additions. 
-They say that the Scripture positively asserts this 
:docirine of destruction ; that the nature of future 
-punishment (which the Scripture terms death) 
^determines the meaning of the words, everlastings 
eternal^ for ever, &c. as denoting endless dura- 
tion ; because no law ever did or can inflict the 
-punishment of death for a limited period ; that 
Ihe punishment cannot be corrective, because no 
man was ever put to death, either to convince 
his judgment or \o reform his conduct ; that if 
(the wicked receive a punishment apportioned to 
their crimes, tlieir deliverance is neither to be 
attributed to the mercy of (Jod, nor the media* 
tion of Jesus Christ, but is an act of absolute 
justice ; and finally, that the mediatorial king- 
dom of Jesus Christ will never be delivered up, 
since the.Scripture asserts, that of his kingdom 
there shall he no end. Those who maintain these 
sentiments respecting \\i<& dLe^V\>xc\.\s«v of th« 
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"wicked, arc accused of espousing the doctrine 
o{ annihilation ; but this accusation they repel,' 
alledging, that philosophically speaking, there- 
can be no annihilation^ and that destruction is 
the express phrase used in the New Testament. 
Of this sentiment there have been many advo- 
cates distinguished for their erudition and piety*. 



SABBATARIANS. 

THE Sabbatarians are a body of Christians 
who keep the seventh day as the Sabbath^ and 
are to be found principally, if not wholly, among 
the Baptists. The common reasons why Chris- 
tians observe the Jirst day of the week as the 
Sabbath, are, that on this day Christ rose from 
the dead ; that the apostles assembled, preached, 
and administered the Lord's Supper.; and that it 
has been kept by the church for several agesr^ if 
not from the time when Christianity was ori- 
ginally promulgated; The Sabbatarians, how- 
ever, think these reasons unsatisfactory, and 
assert that the change of th& Sabbath from the 
seventh to the first day of jbhe week, was effected 
by Constantine, upon his conversion' to the 
Christian religion. The thuee following propo- 

*Tliis accoant o£ the Destructionists was sent the authpr of 
the Sketch for insertion.' 
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BETWEEN the system of rf ^ 
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having suffered the pn ^ | 
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.detcimF .oi» ef the Sabbatariani in London, 
€ierti» ^the Geoeral Baptistsmeetkig' in Mill- 
tion 490odman*s Fields^ the other among the 
w^paiar Baptists meeting in Red-Crosa-street, 
^^flegaie. There are also a few to be Ibond 
^jtfferent parttf of the kingdfom. 

jf r* Morse infdraig ns that there are nmny Sab-^ 
Iglarians in Aiherica. ^^ Some (says ke> kl 
(kode Island obserTe the Jewish or Sntnrday 
^balfa, from a persuasion that it was one of tb« 
ten eommanddients, which they plead ave all in 
their nature meral^ and were nerer abrogated in 
tke New Testamentip Though, on the eoiitmry^ 
others of them believe it originated at the time 
vflUc creation, in the command given to A^Js^iyi 



by the Creator I)imself." See Genesis, chap* 
ii. 3. ^^ At New Jersey also there ai;e three con-^ 
gregaticto^ of the Seventh-Day Baptist^ ; and at 
Ephrato) in Pennsylvania, there is qnje congre^ 
gation of them, called Tankers. There are like-' 
wise a. few Baptists who keep the seventh day as 
holy time, who are the iQioains of the KeitheaA 
or Quaker Baptists/' ' 

This tenet has give» me to various contro- 
versies, and writera of aUUUy have appeared 
on both sides of the question* Mr. Cornthwaite^ 
1^ lespectabto oodiiiatef auong tkem^ about 
ike y^n 1740> pubKsh^ sevoral tiactsiiii ftuppoit 
of ity which ought to be cossulted bgr tboee who 
wish to obttia satisfiietUMi on the subject* The 
reader should also have recourse U> D». Chaad^ 
ief ^s tw<» discQUises ca tba SabbaAh^ Mr. AmntB^t 
Stsfteitation en the Weekfy Festival of the 
Chiistian Churchy Dv. Kennicott's Scnmon and 
Dialogue on the Sabbath, the Rev* S. Pdmer'e 
puUicalion oa the Nature tmd Qbligaitou of the 
Christian Sahbaikj and Eitlm's Apology fev the 
Sabbath-oall of which are worthy of attcntioa* 
But whatever controveny volj have been 
agitated on this ndDJect, eertaia it is^ that were 
there no particular day set apart for the purpose 
of devotion (Cor which some in the present day 
conteml)eur knowledge of human nature autho- 
riies us to say, that tirtue and religion would be 

a. 4 
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either greatly debilitated or finallj lost from 
among mankind. 

The Sabbatarians hold in common inrith other 
Christians, the distinguishing doctrines of Chris- 
tianitj, and though much reduced . in aumber, 
deserve this distinct mention, on account of th«ir 
integrity and respectability*. 



MORAVIANS. 

THE Mvr avians are supposed to hare arisen 
under Nicholas Lewis, Count of Zinzendorf, a 
German nobleman, who died 1760. They were 
also ciUled Hemhuters^ from Ileirnfiuthj the 
name of the village where they were ifirst settled. 
The followers of Count Zinzendorf are called 
Moravians, because the first converts to his sys- 
tem were some Moravian families : the society 
themselves however assert, that they are de- 
scended from the old Moravian and Bohemian 
Brethren, who existed as a distinct sect ftixty 
years prior to the Reformation. Tliey also style 
themselves Unitas Fratrum^ or the United 
Brethren ; £i^d^ in general, profess to ?idhere to 
the Augsburgh confession of faith. When the 

. * Most of the above particulars respcctin^H^he Saf)ba<ariao5 
Here communicated to the ajathor l>y some w orthy ^ndividuaU 
o/'^Aa^ persuasion. 
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first Reformers were assembled at Augsburgh in 
Germany, the Protestant princes employed Me« 
lancthon, a divine of learning and moderation^ 
to draw up a confession of their faith, expressed 
in terms as little offensive to the Roman Catho- 
lics as a regard for truth would permit. And this 
creed, from the place where it was presented, 
is called the Confession of Augsburgh. It is 
not easy to unravel the leading tenets of the 
Moravians. Opinions and practices have been 
attributed to them of an exceptionable nature, 
which the more sensible of them disavow. They 
direct their worship to Jesus Christ (addressing 
hymns even to the wound or hole in the side of 
the Saviour) ; are much attached to instrumental 

*as well as vocal music in their religious services ; 
and discover a predilection for forming them-' 
selves into classes, according to sex, age, and 
character. Their founder not only discovered 
his zeal in travelling in person over Europe, but 
has taken special care to send missionaries into 
almost every part of the known world. They re- 
vive their devotion by celebrating agapse, or 
love-feasts, and the casting of lots is used 
amongst them to know the will of the Lord. The 

"sole right of contracting marriage lies with the 
ciders. In Mr. La Trobe's edition of Spangen- 
burgh's Exposition of Christian Doctrine, their 
principles sure detailed at length. There is a 

il5 



lar^6 I^Ottttntihity of them At a tillagi^ Iteltt Lwds, 
irhicli ejkciteis {he enriosity of the traveller ; 
and they have places of trorshipfalVftriotts ptttti 
of the kingdom. Mr. Rittfins ptiblisfaed bi^ 
cOiidid A^tratite of this people, and Bishop tA" 
tbigtoh (who wrote alM a^inst the Methodist)) 
replied^ iti 1755, irl hli Mordtians eotnpartd and 
dttttted. Mr. Weld^ in hi^ TtfTCtb throngk 
the United Stdtes^ gives a Ciirionil actount of ft 
Settlemenl of Maraxiani tA Bethlehem, honour- 
able to their virttte ^nd piety. See also an 
Essaj/ OH Fanaticisfn, tiddressed to the People 
bf bis owh persuasion, by J6hn Stimtrn, trans- 
lated by Isaac Subreinont, bf Dublin, 1774. 

Dfi Paley, in his Evidences of ChrUtiunili/j 
pays the following compliment to the religious 
Practiced of the Moravians and Methodists ; he 
is speaking of the first Dhristians t — " After men 
became Christians^ much of their time Was spent 
in prayer and devotion, in religious meetings, in 
(Delehratihg the eucharist, in conferences, in ex- 
hortations, in {)reaching, in an affectionate in- 
tercourse with one another, and correspondence 
f^ith other societies. Perhaps their mode of life 
i^ its form and habit, was nbt Very unlike that of 
the Vnitas Fratrum or of modern Methodists.^'* 
Be it, hoWeVer, the desire of tver^ body of 
Christians not only thuls to imitate the primitive 
tlisciples in their out^ioard conduce ^ but (aiispire 
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after the liberality of their dispositionsi the 
pt^ceablenesft of their tempers^ and the purity 
of their UTe$ ) 



SANDEMANIANS. 

Savbekakians^, a modern sect, thatorigia* 
ated in Scotland about the year 17li6 ; where it 
is, at this time, distin^ished by the name 4f 
Glasites, after its foander, Mr. John Glas, vho 
wae a minister of the established church in tllat 
kingdom ; but being charged vrith a design of 
subverting the national covenant, and sapping the 
foundation of all national establishments, by 
maintaining that the kingdom of Christ is not of 
this world, was expelled bj tile synod from the 
K^hurch of Scotland. His sentiments are fuHy 
explained in a tract published at that time, enti« 
tied " The Testimony of the King of Martyrs,** 
and preserved in the first volume of his works. 
In conse^pience of Mr. Glas's expulsion his ad- 
herents formed themselves into churches, con- 
formable, in their institution and discipline, to 
what they apprehend to be the plan of the first 
churches recorded in the New Testament. Sbon 

* The anthor baa been favoured with this account of the San« 
demaniaoQ by a gennemq;|i of respectability, wUo belongs to 
that iMMiy of Otiristiaaf. 
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after the year 1755, Mr. Robert Sandeman^ an 
cUderin one of these churches in Scotland, pnb- 
lisbed a series of Letters addressed to Mr. Hervey, 
occasioned by his Theron and Aspasio, in which 
he endeavours to sholi'^, that his notion of faith is 
contradictory to the Scripture account of it, and 
could only serve to lead men, professedly holding 
the doctrines called Calyinistic, to e8t9,bli6h their 
own Tighteousness upon their frames, feelings, 
iftid acts of faith. In these letters Mr. Sandeman 
attempts to prove, that faith is neither more nor 
less than a simple assent to the diviife testimony 
concerning Jesus Christ, delivered for the of- 
fences of men, and raised again for their justifi- 
cation, as recorded in the New Testament* He 
also maintains that the word faith or belief, is 
constantly used by the apostles to signify what 
is denoted by it in common discourse, viz. a per- 
suasion of the truth of any proposition, and that 
there is no difference between believing any com- 
mon testimony and believing the apostolic testi- 
mony, except that which results from the testi- 
mony itself, and the divine authority on which 
it rests. This led the way to a controversy 
am,ong those who are called Calvinists, concetn- 
ing the nature of justifying faith, and those who 
adopted Mr. Sandeman's notion of it 5 and they 
who are denominated Sandemanians, formed 
tliemseives into chuxcli ordcr^ in strict fellow^ 
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ship With the churches of Scotland, but holding 
no kind of communion with other churches. Mr. 
Sandeman died in 1772, in America. 

The chief opinion and practices in which this 
sect differs from other Christians, are their week* 
ly administration of the Lord's Supper; their 
love-feasts, of which every member is not only 
flowed, but required to partake, and which con« 
sist of their dining together at each other's houses 
in the interval between the morning and aft^- 
noon service ; their kiss of charity used on this 
occasion, at the admission of a new meml^er, and 
at other times when they deem it necessary and 
proper ; their weekly collection before the Lord's 
Supper, for the support of the poor and defraying 
other expences ; mutual exhortation ; abstinence 
from blood and things strangled ; washing each 
other's feet, when, as a deed of mercy^ it might 
be an expression of love ; the precept concerning 
which, as well as other precepts, they understand 
literally — community of goods^ so far as that 
every one is to consider all that he has in his pos^ 
session and power liable to the calls of the poor 
and the church ; and the unlawfulness of laying 
up treasures upon earth, by setting them apart for 
any distant, future, and uncertain use. They 
allow of puUic and private diversions so^fistr ^ 

they are not connected with circumstances realLy 

■' ^ , . ■ I 
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sinful; but apprehending a lot to be sacred, dis« 
approve of lotteries, playing at cards, dice, &c. 

They maintain a plurality of elders, pastors^ 
or bishops, in ea,dk church, and the necessity of 
the presence of two elders in every act of dis« 
cipline, and at the administration of the Lord's 
Supper. 

In the choice of these elders, want of learning 
and engagement in trade are no sufficient objec* 
tions, if qualified according to tk« instructions 
given to Timothy and Titus ; but second roar* 
riages disqualify for the office; and they are 
ordained by prayer and festing, imposition of 
hands, and giving the right hand of fellowship. 

In their discipline they afts strict and severe, 
and thitok themselves obliged to separate from the 
communion and worship of all such religious 
societies, as appear to them not to profess the 
simple truth for their only ground of hope, and 
who do not walk in obedience to it. We shall 
only add, that in every transaction they esteem 
unanimity to be absolutely necessary. 

HUTCHINSONIANS. 

HuTCHi-NSOKiANs, thc feiiowers of Joha 
Hutchinson, born in Yorkshire, 1^4, and who 
in the eaiiy part of life served ^the Duke of 80- 
merset in the capacity of a steward. The He- 
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bnsw Scriptures^ lie iays, eomprise a perfect sys- 
tem of natural philosophji^ thcelogj, and reii* 
gian. In opposition to Qr. Woodward's Na. 
tural Hifitorjr of the Earth, Mr. Hutchinson, ift 
1784, puUished the first part of his curious book^ 
called Moses PHndpia. Its second part was 
presented to the pnUic in 17fi7, which contains^ 
as he apprehends, the principles of the Scripture 
philosophy, which are a plemim and the air. So 
high an opinion did he entertain of the Hebrew 
language,, that he thought the Almighty must 
have employed it to communicate erery species 
of knowledge^jitid that accordingly every species 
of knowledge is to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment. Of his mode of philosophising, the fol- 
lowing specimen is bxtmgfat forward to the rea- 
der's attention : ^^ The air (he supposes) exists in 
three conditions, fire, li^t, and spirit: the two 
latter are the finer and grosser parts of the air 
in motion : from the earth to the sun,* the afr 
is finer and finer till it becomes pure light near 
the confines of thei sun, and fire in the orb of 
the sun, or solar focus. From USe earth towards 
the circumference of this system, in which he 
includes the fi:s:ed iftats, the air becomes grosser 
and grosser till it becomes stagnant, in which 
condition it is at the utmost verge of this system, 
from whence (in his opinion) the depression of 
outer darkncfs^ and biackness, of darkness^ vmiA 
in the New Testament^ «eem« \.o\i^ \a!i«\^*'' 
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The followers of Mr. Hutchinson are nume- 
rous, and among others the Rev. Mr. Romaine, 
Lord Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, and the late 
amiable Dr. Home, Bishop of Norwich, who 
published an Abstract of Mr. Hutchinson's writ- 
ings. They have never formed themselves inta 
any distinct church bi society. 



THE Dunkers and Shakers are two sects pe- 
culiar to AMERrlCAr 



DUNKERS. 

THE Dttnkers (or Tunkers) arose about 1721, 
and formed themselves into a kind of common- 
wealth, mostly in Pennsylvania. They baptize 
by immersion, dress like the Dominican friars, 
.never shave head nor beard, have different apart- 
ments for the sexes, live chiefly on roots and ve- 
getables, except at their love-feasts, when they 
eat only mutton. It is said that no bed is allowed 
them but in case of sickness ; for in their separate 
cells they have a bench to lie upon, and a block 
of wood for their pillow. Their principal tenet 
is the mortification of the body, and they deny 
thQ eternity of future punishment. They ar« 
€ommon\y cdXitdi the harmless Dunkers. 
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SHAKERS, 

THE Skakersy instituted in 1774, arc the fol* 
lowers of Anna Leese, whom they style the 
elect Lady, and the Mothei* of all the Electa 
They say she is the woman mentioned in the 
twelfth chapter of the Revelations,- can speak 
seventy-two tongues, and converses with the 
dead. Their enthusiasm is vented in jumping, 
dancing, and violent exertions of the body, which 
bringing on shaking, they are termed Shakers. 
This dancing, they say, denotes their victory 
over sin. Their most favourite exercise is turn- 
ing round for an hour or two, which, in their 
opinion, shews the great power of Grod. See a 
curious account of the Shakers in the^rs^ vo- 
lume of the Duke de la Rochefoucault's Truvch 
through America, • 






NEW AMERICAN SECT. 

THE American editor of this work, has added 
the foUowiBg articIS : 

^^ Many of those who lately migrated from. 

Wales to America, have adopted the following 

articles as their religious .constitution : 

•" 1, The) con venj^cm shall be called the Chris'* 
* * ^ 

tian Church. ^ 
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** 2. It shall neyer be called by any other 
name, or be distinguished: by the particular te- 
nets of any man or sect of men* 

^^ 3. Jesns Christ is the only head — ^beli^ver^ 
in him the only members — and the New Testa- 
ment the Qnly rule of the fraternity v 

^^4. In mental matters, each meiftbev shall en- 
joy his own sentiments, and freely diAcuss, every 
subject: but in discipline, a strict conformity 
with the precepts of Christy is reqmi ed. 

'^ 5.^ Every distinct society belonging to this 
association) shall have the same powei of admit- 
ting Ua members, electUig its officers^ and m easa 
of mal-Gonducty of impeaching them. 

^^ 6. Delegates from the diferent coi^prega* 
tions, shall meet from time to time, at an ap- 
pointed place, to consult the welfare and ad*- 
vancement of the general interests. 

**"7. At every meeting for religious worship, 
collections shall be made for the poor, and the 
promulgsition of the gospel among the jETea- 

This plan, which has many traits to reoom- 
mend it, originated chiefly wuh the late Rot. M^ 
J. Reesy who a few years ago emigrated from 
Wales, and distinguished himself in America by 
his talents and activity. He died in the prinn^ 
of life^ December 1801^ at Someneti^ im P^nn-^ 
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sylyMi»y deeply regretted by hit muMHiti 
friend* «iid coiHiectioiis* 

As to the other sects in the United States, tliey 
are mBcb the same as on this side oi the Atlantic. 
For an account of them, the reader may consull 
Morsels American Geography^ and WimUrbO'^ 
ihatk^s History of America. 



MYSTIC?. 

THE Jfysties are those who profess a pun? and 
sublime devotioii^ If itb a disinterested love of 
God, free from all selfish considerations. Passive 
contemplation is a state of perfection to which 
they aspire • Of this description there have beeor 
many singular characters, especially Madame 
Ouyon, a French lady, who made a great ittM 
in the religious world. Feneloii, the amiable 
Archbishop of Cambray^ favoured the sentunenlv 
of ikis female devotee^ jfbr which he was repri* 
mandedby the pope, and to whose animadvei*^ 
siotis he most dutifully asseftfed, contrary to the 
convictions of his own inind. It is not uncom* 
0ion for the Mystics to allegorise certain pas^ 
gages of scripture, at the same time not denying 
the liMral sense, as having an allusion to the in* 
ward experience of believers. Thus, accordii^ 
to them^ the word Jerusalmn^ which is iha xixsm^ 



of the capital of Judea, signifies allegoricdl^ the 
church militant; morally , a belieyer ; andmyste- 
riously, heaven. That fine passage also in Ge- 
nesis, " Let there be light, and there was light," 
Vhich is, according to the letter, corporeal light, 
signifies allegorically, the Messiah; morally, 
grace, and mysteriously, beatitude, or the light of 
glory. Mysticism is not confined to any parti- 
cular profession of Christianity, but is to be un- 
derstood as generally applied to those who dwell 
Upon the inward operations oiihe mind (such as 
the Quakers^ &c.) laying little or no stress on the 
outward ceremonies of religion*« 

♦ The two following sei^ts are occasionally mentioned in coih 
Tersatlon, and the author has been asked by young people more 
than once for an explunation of them. A short account tkere- 
fore is here subjoined. 

' ^^ ^V^^ Monarchy Men were a set of enthusiasts in the time 
of bfj^well, who expected the sudden appearance of Christ to- 
•cstabli4i on earth a new monarchy, or kingdom. In consequence 
of tbfs allusion some of them aimed at the subversion of all hu* 
man goremnient. In ancient history we read of four great mo- 
aiarcKies, ih« Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Ro- 
man : and these men believing that this new 6pii*itual kingdom of 
Christ was to be thejifthy came to bear the name by whicfar they 
are distinguished. See Burnet's Hbtory of his 6wn Times, where 
the reader will find a particular account of them. 
. The.MuggUtonians were the followers of Ludi^vic Miiggfetoiii 
a journeyman taylor, who with his companion, Re^eves^ (a per- 
son of equal obscurity) set up for Prophets^ in the turbulent timet 
of Cromwell. They pretended to absolve or condemn whom 
tJ^y pleitfed^ and ^ai^e outAat tbey were the two la^t witaesiei 
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SWEDENfiORGIANS. 

"THE Swedenborgians are the followers of 
Xlmanuel Swedenbor^y a Swedish nobleman , who 
died in London, 1772. He professed himself to 
be the fonnder (ander the Lord) of the New Je^ 
rusalem Churchy alluding to the New Jerusalem 
spoken of in the Book of the Revelation of St. 
John. His tenets, although peculiarly distinct 
from every other system of divinity in Christen* 
dom, are nevertheless drawn from the Holy 
Scriptures, and supported by quotations from 
them. He asserts, that in the year 174iS*, the 
Lord manifested himself to him in a personal 
appearance ; and at the same time opened his 
spiritual eyes, so that he was enabled constantly 
to see and converse with spirits and.ang«ls«.. 

He now began to print and publish valioaB 
wonderful things, which, he says^ wei« reviealed 

fpoken of in the Revelations who were to appear prrrioos to 
the final destruction of the world. I picked up some time ^yb 
a thin quarto volume pnblished by MuggltUn i it detailed his 
Mifferings and persecntioni, which were manlfSold, and stated at 
large his travels and labours* Bat from the wildness and iacohe^ 
rency of his statements, (some of which are really lodicroos) 
there can be no doubt of the poor maa^s insanity. Dr. Gregory, 
in his Bcclesiastical History, remarks, that the Mugghfniant^ 
Uchrew^lUtti^ l^bbadistSf V^rsehorists^ See, who derive their 
name from their respective founders, were mere ephemeral pro- 
ductions. They just appeared, «|| then passed away I 
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to him, relating to heaven and hell^ the state of 
men after death, the worship of God, the spirit* 
>TiaI gense of the -Scriptnres, tlie varioti^ eaifiK in 
the miiT*«e, a«d their iriiabitoirt., ,«th ««ar 
^her extraordiin»ry particulars, iiieluiowladge.of 
iirbich was, perhaps, jxevier fvetended io by sany 
<xther writer, tiefbre or dnce his ttiiBie. Bacfm 
Swedenborg, in his ineatise xonoeining iJeacem 
jand hell J and of tiie wondeiful .things therein, a« 
heard and seen bj him, onakestke foHowingide*- 
daration : ^^ As often as i conii^rsed with ajngels 
face to face, it was in tbokr liabitations, 'whioli 
are IIk« io 4»xt liouses on e^ttih, hvi Car woxmt 
bcautifel and magnificent, fha^ving «oam«, cham. 
ibers, and apartments in great <rarietj, as also 
spacious courts belonging to them^ together 'With 
the gardiens, parterres of flowers, fields, &c. 
firhelte the angds are formed into*&ocicties. They 
dwell in oontiguoiis habitations, disposed after 
the manner of our cities, in streets, walks, and 
squares. I have had the privilege to walk 
through them, to examine all around about jne^ 
and to enter their houses, and this when I was 
fiilly awake, having my inward eyes opened.'* 

A similar description is given of heaven itself, 
but the reader is referred to the treatise whence 
this curious extract is taken. He denies a Tri« 
nity of persons in the Godhead, but contends for 

a diviiie Trinity in the siiv^^ ^^x^^ii o€ Jesus 
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'Clrrist alone, consisting -of « Fatiier, tSon, ahA 
Kdly Bpirit, jcrstlike the fniman trinity in every 
iudividusA man, of -soul, 1x)dy, tmd proceeding 
Ti^erattion: and be -atserts, that as fhe latter 
TViirity -cortstitntes one man, sotbe ftrmerTPri- 
ikiiy coii^itt^tes -one JehoraltGrod, ^ois at once 
4he Creator, Redeemer, and Regenefrator. On 
this and other siibjects, Dr. Priestley addressed 
letters to the members of the Ntw Jerusalem 
Church J to Vbich sereral replies were made, 
and particularly one by Mr. R. Hindmarsh, a 
prtoter. 

Savon Sweden'borg further maintains, that Hie 
isacred Scripture contains fhree distinct senses, 
'CeSIed celestialy spiritualy and naturaly which 
are oinited by correspondencies ; and tlmt in each 
sense it is diriae truth, accommodated respec- 
tively Ui the angels of the three heayens, and also 
to men on earth. This science of corre$poni* 
^neies (it is said) liad 'been losrt for some thou- 
«ands of years, viz. ever since the time of Job, 
but is now revived by Emanuel fiwedeilboi]^, 
who uses it as a key to the spiritual or intetnidl 
«ense of Ae sacred Scripture, every page of 
-which, he says, is written by correspondencies, 
that is, by such things in the natural woildas 
correspond unto itnd signify things in tfie spirit- 
tual world. He denies the doctrine of atone- 
ment, or vicarious sacrifice, togcfhex with thxi 
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doctrines of predestination, unconditii9idl elec- 
tion, justification by faith aloaCj the resairection 
of the material body, &c. and in opposition 
thereto maintains, that man is possessed of free^ 
.will in spiritual things; that salvation is ^ 
, attainable ivithout repentance, thatis^ abitaining 
from evils because they are sins against God, 
«nd living a life of charity and faith, -according 
to the commandments ; that man, immediately 
on his decease, rises again in a ispiritual body, 
Tvhich was inclosed in his material brpdy, and 
that in this spiritual body he lives as a man to 
eternity, either in heaven or hell, according to 
the quality of his past life. 

It is further maintained by Baron Swedenborg, 
and his followers, that all those passages in the 
sacred Scripture, generally supposed to signify 
the destruction of the world by fire, &c. com- 
monly called the last judgment, must be under- 
stood according to the above-mentioned science 
of correspondencies, which teaches, that by the 
end of the world, or consummation of the age, 
is not signified the destruction of the world, but 
the destruction or end of the present Christian 
church, both among Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants of every description or denomination ; 
and that. the last judgment actually took place 
in the spiritual world in the year 1757; from 
wbicb apra is dated the second advent of the 
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Lord, and the commencement of a new Christian 
churck, which, they say, is meant by the new 
heaven and new earth in the Reyelation, and the 
New Jerusalem thence descending. 

Such are the outlines of Baron Swedenborg^s 
principal doctrines, collected from his volumi- 
nous writings. His followers are numerous in 
England, Germany, Sweden, &c. and also in 
America. They use a liturgy in their worship, 
which, except being much shorter, is as near 
to that of the Church of England as the differ* 
cnce of doctrines will admit, — They likewise 
introduce a great deal of vocal music, accom- 
panied by the organ, ami the minister's dress is 
now exactly similar to that of the Established 
Church. Three places of worship are now 
opened in London, agreeable to this form, viz* 
Fryar's Street chapel, situate in FryaFs Street, 
Black-Friars, of which Mr. Sibly is the minis- 
ter; York Street chapel, St. James's Square, 
of which Mr. Proud is. minister; and Dudley 
chapel, Denmark Street, Soho, of which Mr. 
Hodson is minister. — Chapels are likewise esta- 
blished at Birmingham, Hull, Manchester, and 
several other places in the country** 

* Almost the whole of the above accoant was sent to th« 
author for insertion b^ a gentleman of that denomination. 
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y^ JOHNSONIANS. 

7HE Johnsonians are so called from the laid 
Mr. J. Johnson, many years a respectable dis^. 
8€iitin$ minister in Liverpool, and the author 
of various publications iprhich contain hia pecH* 
liar opinions. They do not call themselvea 
Johnsonians, but the name Ls applied to them 
by Christians of other dencMninations,. on ac^ 
coimt of the authority and influence which Mfi. 
Johnson's writings have among them, aad-their 
adherence to his opinions. They must be le* 
garded as a distinct denomination, as they wilt 
have no religious fellowship with those who 
dissent from their views of the gospel, which 
are sufficiently discriminating, and have some- 
times applied to themselves the words of Ba- 
laam, respecting the children of Israel, ^' The 
people shall dwell alone and shall not be reck* 
oned among the nations." 

The following is a summary of their rebgious 
opinions. They deny the pre«exi^tence of 
Christ, and at the same time believe that he is 
properly God ; because all the fulness of the 
godhead dwells in him : consequently niay be 
said tct maintain the indwelling scheme. They 
assert that God cannot be divided into distinct 
persons : so far they agree with the Unitarians 
They deny the docliABe o^ o\\^vaal sin; yet 
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assert that no man will savingly belieVc the 
gospel, unless bronght by the special inilaeilc6 
of the spirit to receive it. They deny the na- 
tural immortality of the soul, and contend that 
the whole of man is at present mortal ; yet 
maintain the separate existence of the soul be« 
tween death and the resurrection. They believe 
that God elected Christ, and his people in him, 
from everlasting, that for Christ and his church 
all things were created 5 that Christ would have 
been manifested, his pecrple born again and 
exalted to glory, though sin had never existed ; 
that in that case the rest of mankind would alf 
have been happy in an inferior capacity^ as the 
servant* of Christ, and his bride the church. 
Against the decree of sin and reprobation they 
are zealous. Faith they suppose to be a divine 
eommunication^ the life of God in the soul. 
iThey contend that it is impossible for a real 
C|iristian to have any doubts or fears re^pectinif 
his interest in Christ, or acceptance with Odd. 
Respecting the atonement and perseverance at 
the saints they agree with the Calvinists, and 
with other Baptists as to the mode and subject 
of. baptism. Those passages of scripfure which 
relate to the future rest aration of the Jews, they 
i^uppose to have a spiritual meaning, and deny 
that prophecy auffaori2e8 out exjpectation of 
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fh^ir. being restored to their own land. Those 
who die in infimcy they say will be raised to 
life in a pure state, not to inherit the heavenly 
kingdom, bnt to inhabit the new earth, which 
will be formed after the conflagration, on which, 
they say, Christ and his church will reign a 
thousand years, and then be removed to some 
more glorious region. They contend for the 
restitution of all the animal creation; but be* 
Here that the wicked will be endlessly miserable. 
Positive punishment, as inflicted by God, they 
deny, and hold the language of scripture re« 
specting the future punishment of the wicked 
to be figurative, and that their torment wilt 
naturally arise from their state, and exist in 
their minds. Such are the opinions of the 
Johnsonians. 

They have churches in Liverpool, Norwich^ 
Wisbeach, Newark, and the neighboiurhood of 
Halifax, and individimls of Iheir party in many 
« other places. Though they have no men of 
much learning among them, they are many of 
them persons of respectable character, and much 
in the habit of conversing together on religious 
€ubjec<s. Their greate&t fault is their bigotry, 
which leads them to speak of what other parties 
of Christirins call charity, as a noxious weed 
which has grown up in the garden of jGod. 
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Could they be induced to be' more liberal, tKey 
would no doubt be more useful to their fellow 
xreatures*. 



JOANNA SOUTHCOTTf. 

/^ The mission of this prophetess commenced 
ia the year 179S, and the number of people who 
have joined with her from that period to the 
Present time, as believing her to b# divinely in- 
spired, is considerable. It is asserted that she is 
the instrument under the direction of Christ, to 
Mnounce the establishment of his kingdom oh 
earth, as a fulfilment of all the promises in the 
-Scriptures, and of that prayer which he himself 
gave to his followers; and more particularly of 
|he promise made ta the woman in the fall, 

* The above accoant was sent to the aatbor, by a gentleniaa 
Wbo was feveral years a preacher among the Johnsonians, and 
who holds himself responsible for its ae caracy and fidelity* 
• f The autior haying been frequently applied to respecting tht 
«!^ntoaB of Joanna Southcott^ has procvred from a literary gea* 
tl^mvn who is aUached to her and her cause, the above conmii* 
nication. The reader, therefore, may rely on Us accuracy ; fai» 
deed he might be referred to her namcrons pamphlets, were their 
cont<mt8 accessible to common anderstandiiigs. They will be 
jfoand to be a siogul it compound of proso and. verse. The anthoi 
of the SIcetch woald jnst add, that the abore is the most intelli- 
gible account of her ejfifUons and rsl^lewf vi€Wi hitlierto sub* 
ailtted t« liii atteatioBf 
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through which the human race is to be redeemed 
from all the effects of it iu the end. Wc arc 
taught by the communication of the Spirit of 
Truth to her, that the seven days of the crea- 
tion were types of the two periods in which the 
reign of Satan and of Christ are to be proved 
and contrasted ; Satan was conditionally to have 
his reign tried for six thousand years y shadowed 
by the six days in which the Lord worked, as his 
spirit has striven with man while under the pow- 
ers of darknel^s ; but Satan's reign is to be short- 
f ned) for the sake of the elect, as declared in 
the gospel ; and Satan is to have a further trial 
at the expira^tion of the thousand years, for a 
time equal to the niunber of tU/e days shortened. 
At the close of the seven thousand years the day 
of judgment is to take place, and then the whole ■ 
human race will collectively bring forward the 
testimony of the evil they suffered under the 
reign of Satan, and of the good they enjoyed 
under the spiritual reign of ^hrist* These two 
testimonies will be evidence before the whole 
creation of God that the pride of Satan was the 
cause of his rebellion in heaven, and that he 
was the root of evil upon earth ; ajad consequent* 
ly when those two great proofs have been brought 
forward, that part of the human race that has 
fallen under his power, to be tormented by being 
in the society of Satan 8iiid\i\^ ^xk%«U^ mU revolt 
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from him in that great day, will mourn that they 
have jeen deluded, will repent, and the Saviour 
.of all will hold out his hand to them in mercy ; 
and will then pre pare, a new earth for them to 
work righteousness, and prepare them ultimately 
.to join his saints,^ who have fought the good fight 
in this world, while under the reign of S^tan. 

Th€( mission of Joanna is to be accomplished 
by a perfect obedience io the spirit that direct^ 

, her, and so to be made to claim the promise of 
bruising the headof the serpent; and which pro- 
anise ^as made to the woman on her casting 
tiie blame upon Satan, whom she unwittingly 
.obeyed, and thus man became dead to the know- 
ledge of the good; and so he blamed his Cre- 
ator for. giying him the woman, who was pro- 

. nouncedhis helpmate for good. To fulfil the- 
Attribute of justice^ Chjiist took up<m himself 
ithat blame, and assumed his humanity to suffer 
on the cross for it, that he might justly bring thie 
cross upon Satan, and rid him froip the earth, 
und then complete the creation of man^ so as to 
be after his own image. It is declared that the 
seed of the woman are those who in faith sbciU 
join with her in claiming the promise made ia 
ihe fall; and they are to subscribe with their 
hands unto the Lord, that they do thus join with 
her, praying for the destruction of the powers 
of darkness, and for the establishment of the 

1.1 
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kingdom of Christ. Those livhothus come for- 
-ward in this spiritual nirar are to have the seal of 
the Lord's protection, and if they remain (siiiSi^ 
ful soldiers, death and hell shall not have power 
oyer them : and these are to make up the sealed 
number of o;ic hundred and fortj/'f our thousandio 
stand -mth the Tiamb on Mount Sion ! The fall 
of Satan's kingdom will be a second deluge over 
the earth ; eo that from his having brought the 
human race under his pow«r, a great part of 
them will fall with him ; for the Lord will pluck 
out of his kingdom all that offend and do wick* 
"edly. The voice which announces the coming 
of the Messiah is accompanied with judgments^ 
and the nations must be shaken and brought low 
before they will lay these things to heart. When 
all these things are accomplished, then the Desire 
of nations will come in glory, so that euery eye 
shall see hinty and he will give his kingdom to hb 
saints! 

' It is represented that in the Bible is recorded 
every event by which the Deity will work the 
tdtimate happiness of the human race ; but that 
the great plan is for the most part represented 
by types and shadows, and otherwise so wrapt 
up in mysteries, as to be inscrutable to human 
wisdom. As the Lord pronounced that man 
should become dead to knowledge if he ate the 
forbiddea fruit, so the Lord must prove his words 
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true. He therefore selected a peculiar people^ as 
depositaries of the records of that knowledge ; 
and he appeared among thenii and they proved 
themselves dead to every knowledge of him, by 
crucifying him. He will in like manner put the 
wild olive to the same test ; and the result will 
be, that he will be now Crucified in the spirit! 

The mission «f Joanna began in 1793, at 
which time she had prophecies given her, shew* 
ing how the whole was to be accomplished. 
Among other things, the Lord said he should 
visit the surrounding nations with various cala« 
mities for fifteen years, as a warning to this land ; 
and that then he should bring about events here 
which should more clearly manifest the truth of 
her mission, by judgments and otherwise; sO 
that this should be the happy nation to be the 
£rst redeemed from its troubles, and be the in* 
strument for awakening the rest of the world to 
a sense of ^hat is coming upon all, and for de« 
stroying the Beast^ and those who worship his 
imager^ 

Such is the account of the opinions o( Joanna 
Sonthcott sent me for insertion : it may not be 
improper to add, that this lady has recourse to 
pictures by way of illustrating the visions with 
which she favours the world. She used to travel 
fifith these representations of the pencil ; and 
they were held up by a i^^x^ofiv ^\a»fiISKt%'^ "^^ 
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corner of the polpit while ahe miniilely explaiii- 
ed them. The Papists, who are Tery partial to 
paiotings, eall them the Books of the Umleamei; 
and therefore we must not wander that they 
should be adopted bj any sect for the diffusioii 
of instruction amongst the mnltitode ! There is 
certainly a mo^tliy in this plan of teaching, cal* 
culated to attract attention ; and though I under* 
stand that the paintings here used are yery un& 
iiishcd performances, somewhat like the good 
lady's poetry, yet they are thought sufficiently 
correct for the purposes to which they are de«' 
voted. We do not find that Joanna Soutbeott 
and her followers etre particularly fond of music 
like the Swedenborgians, otherwise we might 
close with the observation, that this singular 
female is determined, so far to gratify the popu^ 
lar taste, as to call in to her aid the sister arts 
of painting, music, and poetry! 



We shall close our list of Denominations 
'with an account of that discriminating article of 
belief, which reterstoiheJlnaltriimtphsofChris' 
tianittf. Its advocates are not indeed a sect dis- 
tinct from others, but their tenet prevails in a 
less or greater degree throughout almost every 
department of the religious world. 
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MILLENARIANS. 

THE MUlenarians are thos« who believe that 
Chrjist will reign personally on earth for a thou- 
sand years ; and their name^ taken from the La- 
tin, nUlle^ a thousand, has a direct allusion to 
the duration of this spiritual empire. ^^ The doc- 
trine of the Millennium, or a future paradisaical 
.state of the earth, (says a monthly reviewer) is 
Jiot of Christian, but of Jewish origin. The tra- 
dition is attribjated tp Elijah, which fixes the 
duration <^ the world in its present imperfect 
•condition to six thousand years, and announces 
the approach of a sabbath of a thousand years of 
•universal peace an^ plenty, to be ushered in by 
the glorious advent of the Messiah ! This idea 
may be .traced in the epistle of Barnabas, and in 
the opinions of Papias, who. knew of no written 
testimony in its behalf. It was adopted by the 
Author of the Revelations, by Justin Martyr, by 
Irenaeus, and by a long succession of the fathers. 
As the theory is animating and consolatory, and, 
when divested of cabjilistic numbers and allego- 
rical decorations, probable even in (he eye ofphU 
losopht/j it .will no doubt always reta^ a number 
of adherents*." . 

:■ « rt to remaflc^bto, that ObuI9I»> the rrtlgion of the first 
inhabitants of this island, had 9 t^faemce to the progrcssiTd 
mtlioratioD of the human species. A notion of a MUknniuvik 
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But as the Millehnium has for these few 
years past attracted the attention of the public, 
ire shall enter into a short detail of it* 

Mr. Joseph Mede, Dr. Gill, Bishop Nentoii, 
snd Mr. Winchester, contend for the personal 
reign of Christ on earth. To' use ths^ prelate's 
cum words, in his Dissertations on the Prophc" 
Het:^'^** When these great events shall come to 
"INtts, of which we collect from the prophecies', 
Ibis fb be the proper order :—- the Protestant wit- 
nesses shall be greatly exalted, and the 19661 
years of their prophesjring in sackcloth, and of 
the tjrranny of the beast, shall end together; the 
conyersion and restoration of the Jews succeed ^ 
then follows the ruin of th<$ Othman empire; 
and then the total destruction of Rome and of 
Antichrist. When these great events, I say, 
shall come to pass, then shall the kingdom of 
Christ commence, or the reign of the saints upot 
earth. So Daniel expressly informs us, that the 
kingdom t>f Christ and the saints will be raised 

•eems to have been familiar to their minds, and therefore foni9 
•astriliiDg coincidence viiih Christianity The tenets of Dru- 
idism (which also include the doctrine of universal restoration) 
are far from being extinct in the principality. See a sketch 
of the system of Druidismi ia some Poems, by Edward WU- 
Jiams^ the Welch hardy in two volumes. And the Rev. W. 
Richards, of Lynn, means to take up the iul\]ect in the /slr«- 
iuctiQn to his Camhian Bio^aphtf, 
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upon the ruins of the kingdom of Antichrist, yii* 
S6y 9ff. But the judgment shali sit, and tkey 
shall take away his dominion^ to consume and to 
destroy it unto the end: and the kingdom and do f 
minion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of 
the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom, and all dominion shall serpe 
andobey him. So likewise St* John aaith, timty 
upon the final destruction of the beast ajad the 
. false prophet, Rey* xx. Satan is bound for a 
-thousand years ; and I saw thrones, and they sat 
upon them, and judgment was given unto them; 
and I saw the souls of them that were beheaded 
for the witness of Jesus Christ and for the word' 
of God; which had not worshipped the beast 
neither his image ; neither had received his mark 
upon their foreheads or in their hands ; and 
they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years. But the rest of the dead lived not agais^ 
until the thousand years were finished. This is 
the first resurrection. It is, I conceive, to 
these great events the fall of Antichrist, the re- 
establishment of the Jevfs, and the beginning of 
the glorious Mfllennium, that the three dif- 
ferent dates in Daniel of 1360 years, 1290 
years, and 1335 years, are to be referred.—^ 
And as Daniel saith, xii. 13, Blessed is he thaf 
waiteth andcometh to the 1335 y$arss so St. John 
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saith, XX. 6, Blessed and holy is he that hath 
fart In the first resurrection. Blessed and happy 
indeed will be this period ; and it is yety ob« 
servable^ that the martyrs and confessors, of 
Jesus, in Papist as well as Pagan times, will be 
raised to partake of this felicity. Then shall 
all those gracious promises in the Old Testament 
\^^ falfilled— of the amplitude and extent^ of the 
pettoe and prosperity, of the glory and happi« 
ness of the church in the latter days. Then^ ii| 
the full sense of the words, Rey. xi. 15, ShM 
the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms 
vf our Lardy and of his Christy and he shall 
reign for ever and ever. According to tradition*, 
these thousand years of the reign of Christ and 
the saints, will be the seventh Millenary of the 
world : for as God created the world in six days, 
and i*eisted on the seventh/ so the world, it is 
Urgued, will continue six thousand years, and 
the seventh thousandwill be the great Sabbatismy 
or holy rest to the .people of God. One day 
(2 Pet. iii. 8.) being with the Lord as a thousand 
yearsj and a thousand years as one day. Ac- 
cording to tradition too, these thousand years of 
the reign of Christ and the saints, are the great 
day of judgment^ in the morning or beginning 
whereof, shall be the coming of Christ in flaming 
fire, and the particular judgment of Antichrist 
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ftnd the first regurrection ; and in tbe evening 
or conclusiqm ifh^of shall be the gemeral re* 
auRRBCTioN of the dead, small and great ; and 
tkejf shall bejudgedj every many according to their 
VM^rks^.^* 

This is a just representation of the Mittenniumy 
according to the comnlon opinion entehained of 
it, that Christ ifill reign personal^ on eMft 
during the period of one thousand jfe§r$ I But 
Dr. Whitby, in a Dissertation on the subject; 
Dr. Priestlej, in his Institutes of ReligionyUxA 
the Author of the Illustrations of Prophecyy 
contend against the literal interpretation of the . 
Millennium, both as to its nature and its dura* 
tion. On such a topic, however, we cannot 
suggest our opinions with top great a degree of^ 
modesty. 

Dr. Priestley (entertaining an exalted idea of 



fMr. Wiochester, in his Lectures on the Prophecies^ freely 
indulges his imagination on this cartons snbjeet. He suggests, 
that the large rivers in America are all on the eastern side» tW 
the Jews may waft themselves the more easily down to the At- 
lantic* and thei). across that vast ocean to the Holy Landi that 
Christ will appear at the equinoxes (either March' or Septem- 
ber) when the days and nights are equal all over the globe } 
and finally, that the body of Christ will be Uiminous» and b#* 
iag suspended in the air over the equator for tweaty-fopr hours, 
will be seen with circumstances of peculiar glory, from pole to 
pole, by all the inhabitants of the world ! 
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the adrantages to which our nature may be des* 
liDed) treats the iimilatioB of ^e daration of the 
world to seven thousand years as a Kabbinnical 
ftble ; and intimates that the thousand years may 
be interpreted propheticailjf : then every day 
would signify ayeary and the Millennium would 
last for three hundred and sixty^fvee thousand 
years ! Again he supposes that there will be no 
jresurrection of any individuals till the general 
resurrection ; and that the Millennium implies 
enly the revival of religion. This opinion is. in- 
deed to be found in his Institutesy published 
•many years ago ; but latterly he has inclined to 
the personal reign of Christ. See his Farewell 
Sermon^ preached at Hackney^ previous to his 
emigration to America. The same conjecture 
as to its duration is thrown out by the Author q( 
the Illustrations of Prophecy ; but he contends, 
that in the period commonly called the Millen' 
niumy a melioration of the human race will gra- 
dually take place, by natural mevCRSy throughout 
the world. For his reasons, we refer to the 
tvork itself, where will be found an animated 
sketch of that period, when an end shall be put 
to many of the crimes and calamities now pre- 
valent on the globe ! 

The Rev. Mr. Bicheno, of Newbury, like- 
wise^ has in his publications thrown out some 
curious particulars resptclVsig \Xv^ MUUtiu{«m ,• 
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and though the reader may not agree with him 
in many things^y^khe will applaud his ingenuity. 
We will just ado^ that the late Mr. Nathaniel 
SearlM^ at the time of his decease, was preparing 
for the press a piece on the Millennium^ entitled 
the Millennial Age ; which was to contain all the 
passages of Scripture relative to the subject^ 
accompanied with several admirably executed 
plates, by way of illustration. But his death 
prevented its publication. 

This final article of the Millennium shall be 
closed with one observation. However the Mih 
lenarians may differ among themselves respect- 
ing the nature of this great event, it is agreed on 
all hands, that such a reoolution will be effected 
in the latter days, by which mce and its attendant 
mtV^ry shall be banished from the earth; thus 
completely forgetting all those dissentions and 
animosities by which the religious world has been 
agitated, and terminating the grand drama of 

Providence with univsbsal fblicitt*. 

■t 

*Tli€ profenort of Cbristianity have institnted SoeUH$M for 
the adToncemeiit of Religion. Tbere are four frhich deienpe 
to be mentioned : 1 . The Society for promoting Ckriitian Know* 
UdgBf whicb erects cbarity schools in England and Wales, and 
distributes Bibles, Cooiroon Prayer-Bool^, and retigiotts tracts: 
8. The Incorporated Soeietyfor the Propagation of the Gotpelin 
.Foreign JParte^ which takes care that the West India Islands^ 
and the Briti«h colonies in North America, are pro? idod witl| 
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THESE are ike divisions of human opinions, 
which characterize the more M|iular departments 
of the religions world. I ham endeavoured to 
delineate them with accuracy and Inreyity . Each 
system boasts ofadmirers, and professes lo have 
its p^uliar arguments and tendencies* To a 
thoii^htfnl mind th^y exhibit a melancholy pic* 
tori of the human understanding, misguided 
ifaiOQgh passion, and warped with prejudice. In 
drawing out the motley catalo«!^ue, several cur- 
sory reflections arose in my mind. A few only, 
such as may operate as a persuasive to religious 
Moderation, and tend also to the improvement 
of other Christian graces, shall be submitted to 
the reader's attention. 



episcopal clergymen and schoolmasters i 9. A SoeUtyin Sicotlafid 
for propagating Christian Knowledge^ designed to banish igno- 
norance and profaneness from the Highlands and Western 
Islands; and, 4. A Society established in Ireland^ called the 
Incorporated Society in Dublin for promoting KngUMh Frofut* 
ant Working Schools* 

% Mr, Daniel Neal, about 60 years ago, Estimated the number 
of Dissenters in England at one hundred and fifty thousand 
Ifamilies ; but since that period it is belieTed that they have 
ideclined. At present the proportion of iVoncon/ormfifs to the 
Members of the Church of lEngland is supposied to be as one to 
five; and it is singular that the same proportion holds between 
the Episcopalians and Roman CafAo^tcs in Ireland. Mr. BoguOy 
of Gosport, and Mr. Kingsbury ^ Of SonthaflBpton, have a»- 
nouneed their intention of giving s History of the Drotest«At 
DineDten from tie re? oVulion to tVift ^xuci^ Ume. 
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I pray to G«4 to g^fcaH his ministers Kod peepk amk vrinore 
of the tpMt •/ wiadom^ and of /ove« and of a tomudmindf aai 
to remove far from us those mutVLol Jealouiiet and animoiitkt^ 
which hinder our acting with that unanimitjf which is necet* 
lary to tllh successfhlly carrying on of our cotMnon tM»/iir» 
afaiait the tnemieM of CHnisi'iANiTY. 

J)9idridg9*9 Ris$ afi4 PragrsM 1/ BeUgiom 



I. SINCE the best and wisest of mankind 
tbns differ on the speculative tenets of religion, 
let us modestly estimate the extent of the human 
faculties* 

*A8 the author has in the Sbqivbl to this Sketchy brought ior* 
geCher One Huudr$dtettim€mie» of divines of the church of Engw 
landy the kirk of Scotland, and from amongst the Dissenters, in 
l>ehajf of candour and charity s so with these Reflections he hap 
interwoven the sentiments of some of the most distinguished of 
the laity on the subject. The declarations of Do Thou, Lord 
X^ftihiouf Lord Chatkmmy together with those of L^ckot Mmu^ 
JUldf and fV€$kingtonf are entiUed to particular attention. See 
a Humble Attempt to promote Union and Peace among ChrU" 
tianSf bif inculcating the Principtes of Christian Liberty y by It. 
WRIG9T, of Wisbeach. It is a work of merit, and happily 
calculated to promote tha purpose for which it hat bten written 
and^ puUithod* 
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A modest estimate of the human faculties is 
an inducement to moderatioi|^ After laborious 
investigations, probably with equal degrees of 
knowledge and integrity, men arrive at opposite 
conclusions. This is a necessary consequence 
of imperfection. Human reason, weak and fal* 
Uble, soars with feeble, and often with ineffectual 
wing, into the regions of speculation. Let none 
affirm that this mode of argument begets an in* 
difference to the acquisition and propagation of 
religious truth. To declare that all tenets are 
alike, is an affront to the understanding. The 
chilling hesitation of scepticism, the forbidding 
sternness of bigotry, and the delirious fever of 
enthusiasm, are equally abhorrent from the ge- 
nius of true Christianity. Truth being the con- 
formity of our conceptions to the nature of 
things, we should be careful lest our conceptions 
be tinctured with error. Philosophers Siuppose 
that the senses convey the most determinate 
species, of information : yet these senses, not- 
withstanding their acuteness, are not endued 
with an instinctive infallibility. How much 
greater cause have we to mistrust the exercise of 
our rational powers, which often, from early ia« 
fancy, are beset with prejudices I 

Our reason, however, proves of essential use 

to us in ascertaining the nature of truths^ and 

the degrees of evidence Vv\Sql ^\jagV \Xifc^ ^tft se* 
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Terally attended. This necessarily induces a 
modesty of temper, which may be pronounced 
the groundwork of charity. Richard Baxter^ 
revered for his good sense as well as fervent 
piety, has these remarkable expressions on the 
subject :— " I am not so foolish as to pretend my 
certainty to be greater than it is, merely because 
it is dishonour to be less certain ; nor will I by 
shame be kept from confessing those infirmities 
which those have as much as I, who hypocriti- 
cally reproach me with them. My certainty that 
I am a man, is before my certainty that there is 
a God; my certainty that there is a God, is 
greater than my certainty that he requireth love 
and holiness of his creatures; my certainty of 
this is greater than my certainty of the life of 
reward and punishment hereafter ; my certainty 
of that is greater tlian my certainty of the end« 
less duration of it, and the immortality of indi- 
vidual souls; my certainty of the Deity is greater 
than my certainty of the Christian faith; my 
certainty of the Christian faith in its essentials^ 
is greater thajn my certainty of the perfection 
and infallibility of all the Holy Scriptures ; my. 
certainty of that is greater than ray certainty of 
the meaning of many particular texts, and so of 
the truth of many particular doctrines, or of the 
ca^oniealness of some certain books ^ So that 
you see by what gradations my understanding 
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doth proceed) lo also tbatt rny certainty differeth 
as the evidence differs. And they that ha^e attained 
to a greater perfection and a higher degree of 
certainty than I, should pity me^ and prodnco 
their evidence U> help me." This paragraph 
dnghttobe written in letters of gold. It were 
indeed to be wished, that this accurate statement 
of the natnre and degrees of belief were duly 
impressed on the mind of every Christian ; to the 
want of it must be ascribed the prevalence (tf an 
ignorant and besotted bigot ly. 
^ Reason, though imperfect, is the noblest gift 
of God, and upon no pretence must it be decried. 
It distinguishes man from the beasts of th^ 
field, ccmstitutes his resemblance to the Deity, 
and elevates him to the superiority he possesses 
over this lower creation. By Deists it is extcdied, 
to the prejudice of revelation; aiidby Enthusiasts 
depreciated, that they may the more efTeetnally 
impose on their votaries the absurdities of their 
systems. Yet, strange iftconsistency! even these 
enthusiasts condescend to employ this calum-' 
niated faculty in pointing out the conformity of 
their tenets to scripture, and in fabricating evi-r 
dence for their support. Bat beware of speaking 
lightly of reason, which is. emphatically deno- 
minated the eye of the soul! Every opprobrious 
epithet with which the thoughtless or the desigtt<* 
jii|r dare to stigmatize it, vilifies the Creator. Cir« 
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cumiciibed, indeed, are its operations, and fal* 
libte ate itt decisions. That it is incompetent to 
inrestigate certain subjects which onr cnriositj 
may essay to penetrate, is universally acknow 
icAgtd. Its extension, therefore, beyond its 
sfosigned boundaries, has proved an ample source 
of enror. Thus Mr. Coluber^ an ingenious writer^ 
(•often referred to by Dr. Doddridge in his Lec-^ 
tures) imagines in his treatise, entitled The 
Knowledge of God^ that the Deity must have 
some form^ and intimates it may probably be 
Mphericat ! ! Indeed the abuse of reason has 
generated an endless list of paradoxes, and 
given birth to those monstrous systems of meta- 
physical theology, which are the plague of 
wise men, and the idol of fools. Upon many 
religious topics, which have tried and tortured 
our understandings, the • sacred writers are re* 
spectfully silent. Where they cease to inform us 
we should drop our enquiries ; except we claim 
superior degrees <^ information, ai^d proudly 
deem ouraelves more competent to decide on 
these intricate subjects. 

The primitive Christians, in some of theit 
councils, elevated the Nbw Testament on a 
throne ; thus intimating their eoncera, that by 
that volume alone their disputes should be finaDy 
detemiined. The great president De Thou re- 
masks ^^ that tibe sword of the wordof God<fii(jbil 
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to be the sole weapon — and those who are nd 
longer to be compelled, shjould be quietly at* 
traded by moderate considerations and amicable 
disinissions.'* 

2. The diversity of relij^ons opinions impliei 
BO reflections upon the sufficiency of Scripture to 
instruct us in matters of faith and practice, and 
should not, therefore, be made a pretence foi 
uncharitableness« 

Controversies are frequently agitated conceni- 
ing words rather than things. This is to be 
ascribed chiefly to the ambiguity of language, 
which has been a fertile source of ecclesiastical 
animosities. But there is not in the world such 
a multitude of opinions as superficial obseryen 
may imagine. A common gazer at the starry 
firmament conceiTCs the stars to be innumerable; 
but the astronomer knows their number to be 
limited— -nay, to be much smaller than a rulgar 
eye vould apprehend. On the subjects of reli- 
gion, many men drram rather than think— ima- 
gine rather than believe. Were thp intellect of 
every individual awake, and preserved in vigor- 
ous exercise, similarity of sentiment would be 
much more prevalent. But mankind will not 
think, and hence thirthing has been deemed 
** one of the least exerted privileges of cultivated 
humanity.*' It unfortualelj happens that the 
idle iljghti indulged by eul1i\i&\aL&ls^ the burden* 
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some rites revered by the superstitious, and the 
corrupt maxims adopted by worldly-minded pro* 
fessors, are charged on the Scriptures of truth. 
Whereas the inspired volume is fraught with ra- 
tional doctrines, equitable precepts, and imma* 
culate rules of conduct. Fanciful accommoda- 
tions, distorted passages, false translations, and 
forced analogies, have been the despicable means 
employed to debase the Christian doctrine. A 
calm and impartial investigation of the word of 
God raises in our minds conceptions worthy the 
perfections of Deity, suitable to the circum- 
stances of mankind, and adapted to purify and 
exalt our nature — 

** Rbi^ioion's lostre is^ by nalWe innocence) 

** DWinely pure and simple from allartfi 

** Yon daab and dress her like a common mistresi— 

** The harlot of your fancies ! and by addinf 

*^ False beantiet) which she wants not» make the werK 

*' Suspect her angel face is fool bent athy ' 

** And wUl not bear all lights !*' 



The Papists deprive their laity of the Scrip* 
tare, by restraining its use, and denying its 
sufficiency. The same reason also was as* 
signed to. vindicate the necessity of an infallible 
liead to dictate in religious matters. Notwith- 
standing these devices to produce unanimity of 
sentiment, they were not more in possession of 
it than the Protestants. Tke %^cX.% ^Vv^ xX 
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different periods sprang up in the bosom, and, 
disturbed the tranquillity of the Catholic church, 
are proofs that they failed to attain the desired 
object. Pretences, therefore, however specious, 
should be rejected, if they tend to inralidate 
the sufficiency, or disparage the excellence 
of holy writ. Least of all should diversity 
of sentiment be alledged ; for it does not ori- 
ginate in the Scriptures themselves, but in the 
imbecility of the understanding, in the freedom 
of the will, in the pride of passion, and in the 
inveteracy of prejudice. Deists, nevertheless, 
who are expert in observing what may be con- 
strued into an objection against revealed religion, 
declaim loudly on this topic. On account of 
the diversity of sentiment which obtains, they 
charge the Bible with being defective in a species 
of intelligence it never pretended to communi- 
cate. Unincumbered with human addition/s, and 
uncontaminated with foreign mixtures, it fur- 
nishes the believer with that information which 
illuminates the understanding, nieliorates the 
temper, invigorates the moral feelings, and im- 
proves the heart. All Scripture given hy inspira* 
tioriy is profitable for doctrine^ for reproof j for 
correction^ for instruction in righteousness^ that 
the man of God may be perfect ^ thoroughly fur* 
nished unto all good works. " Heaven and Hell 
are not more distant C&a^^lioxd Littleton), than 
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the benevolent spirit ef the Gospel and the ma- 
lignant spirit of party. The most impious wars 
ever made were called holj/ wars. He who hates 
another man for not being a Christian is himself ! 
not a Christian. Christianity breaches love, and 
peace, and good will to men." 

3. ' Let not any one presume to exempt himself 
from an attention to religion, because some of - 
its tenets seemed involved in difficulties. 

Upon articles which promote the felicity, and 
secure the salvation of mankind, the scripture 
is clear and decisive. The curiosity of the 
inquisitive, and the restlessness of the ingenious, 
have involved some subjects of theological dis- 
quisition in obscurity. Dr. Paley, speaking of 
the disputes which distract the religious world, 
bappily remarks, •^that the rent has not reached 
the foundation.'* Incontrovertible are the fects 
upon which the fabric of natural and revealed 
religion is reared ; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it ! He who seriously and dis*- 
passionately searches the Scriptures, must con- 
fess that they teach, in explicit terms that God 
rules overall — ^that man is fallen from his prime- 
val rectitude-— that the Messiah shed his blood 
for his restoration — ^and th^t in a future state re- 
wards await the righteous, and punishments will 
be inflicted on the wicked. 

From the preceding sketck o{ iVw^ dixS&'i^^^^ 

h2 
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opinions of Christians, it appears that contro« 
yersies have been chiefly agitated concerning the 
person of Christy the subject pf the dmne 
favour^ and the article of church government. 
But what was4he specific matter of disputation? 
Not whether Christ has actually appeared 'on 
earth to introduce a new dispensation ; nor whe* 
ther God is disposed to shew grace ox favour 
towards. fallen man ; nor whether the professon 
of religion ought to submit themselves to certaia 
regulations, or church gavernmenty for mutual 
l^enefit* These are^ truths reveired by every de- 
nomination, and the only point of contention Jias 
been, v/hsii particular views are to be entertained 
of these interesting facts. The Trinitarian, the 
Arian, and the Socinian, equally acknowledge 
the diviniti/ of Christ's mission, or that he was 
the Messiah predicted by the ancient prophets; 
and the chief point of dispute is, . whether this 
Messiah be a man highly inspired, or one of 
the angelic order, or a being possessed of the 
ajttributes of Deity. The Calviniit, the Armi« 
nian, and the Baxterian also, each of them firmly 
beliives that the graf^e of God hath appearedy 
and diflfer only respecting the wideness of its 
extent, and the Qiode of its communication* Si« 
milar observations might be transferred to the 
subject of church government, and. the adminis* 
trutioa of ceiemonie«» BvX traJ&i^KiV \^m been 
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to shew that the differences subsisting be- 
tween Christians do not affect the truth of Chris* 
tianity, nor hazard the salvation of mankind. 

Faint indeed is the light thrown by revelatiou 
on certain subjects^ Yet no lovef«»f righteous* 
nesi^ need distress himself, whether he be mistaken 
in leading a life of virtue and piety. Practical 
religi<m lies within a narrow compass. The say* 
ings of Christ embrace almost every part of 
hutnan conduct, though his disciples have been 
laitatentably deficient in paying them a proper at* 
tention. Jesus Christ assures us, that to love the 
JLArd our God with all our hearts j is thejirst and 
zredt commandment — and that the second is like 
unto it-^to love our neighbour as ourselves. They 
entertain mistaken views of the glorious gospel^ 
who consider it inimical to the prosperity of the 
human race. Descending from a God of love, 
and presented to us by his only begotten Son— 
every mind should have opened for its reception. 
Wrangling should have been prevented by the 
clearness of its fundamental doctrines, hesitation 
about obedience precluded by the justice of its 
precepts, and the beauty of its examples should 
Jiave captivated the most indifferent hearts. 

The perplexity in which some religious tenets 
are involved, instead of alienating us from the 
practice of righteousness, should quicken our 
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enquiries after truth. Indeed, upon a serioBS 
and intelligent individual, it produces this eflFect. 
Having in his eye the scripture as the only 
standard, he is the more alive to free enquiry, 
Tvhen he contemplates the diversify of religions 
systems ; and more accurately scrutinizes their 
nature, examines their foundations, and ascertains 
their tendencies. This mode of arriving at truth 
is attended with advantages. Our knowledge 
is enlarged, our candour established^ and ourbe« 
lief founded on the basis of conviction. Such a 
believer reflects an honour upon the denomina- 
tion with which he connects himself. For feel- 
ing the difficulties f>f religious investigation, he 
presumes not to charge with heresy those of his 
fellow Christians who differ from him; nor is 
he such a stranger, to the perfections of the 
Deity, and to the benign spirit of his religioD, 
as to consign them over to thei regions of future 
misery*. Of Mr. Gouge, an eminent Noncon- 
formist minister, it is thus honourably recorded 

« (( Were one religion only to exist in a Country, probably (he 
people would soon become either iiMliiTerfnt about its tenets or 
•uperstitlbus in supporting them, and from the history of man- 
kind, were ttoo systems only of religion to prevail, zeal 
would be perpetually exercised to the destruction of each other, 
but variety which divides attention tends to lessen bigotry and 
arrest persecution — and hence seems best calculated to promote 
zeal without iatoleiauce, 'i\tV\i^ '^ov^ <il Vj^<i«U^^ and the 
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by the great and good Archbishop Tillotson : — 
^* He allowed others to differ from him^even ia 
opinions that were very dear to hind, and pro- 
vided men did but fear God, and work righ^ 
teousnessy hc^toved them heartily, how distant 
soever from him in judgment about things less 
necessary ; in all which he is very worthy to be 
a pattern to men of all persuasions." And Lord 
Chatham has observed : — ^ ^ It is said that religious 
sects have done great mischief, when they were 
not kept under restraint ; but history affords no 
proof that sects have ever been mischievous, 
when they were not oppressed and persecuted 
by the ruling Ch urch /' 

4. Let us reflect with pleasure in how many 
important articles of belief all Christians are 
agreed. 

Respecting the origin of evil, the nature of 
the human soul, the existence of an intermediate 
state, and the duration of future punishment, 
together with points of a similar kind^ opinions 

general happiness of the Commttoity.'^ See Hints respecting 
Meligiotu Persecution^ in a Work entitled Hints designed to 
promote Beneficence^ Temperance^ and Medical Science^ by 
John Coakley Lcttsom, M.D. L.L.D. &c. This pablica* 
tion, in three volumes, of a christian philanthropist, whose reli" 
gion is to do goody is entitled to particular attention. It is 
the result of many years obserT^tion, and devoted to the service 
of mankiDd* 
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have been, and in this imperfect state 'will evet 
continue to be, different. But on articles of faith, 
far more interesting in t&emselves, and far tndre 
conducive to our welfare, are not a]! Christian! 
united? We all believe in the perfections and 
government of one God, in the degradation of 
human nature through transgression, in the un« 
speakable efficacy of the life, death, and sufferings 
of Jei^us Christ, in the assurance of the divine 
aid> in the necessity of exercising repentance 
and of cultivating holiness ; in a resurrection from 
the dead, and in a future state of rewards and 
punishment. Cheerfully would I enter into a 
minute illustration of this part of the subject; 
but the devout and intelligent Dr. Price has dis- 
cussed it, in his first sermon on the Christiaa 
Doctrine, to which discourse I refer the reader, 
and recommend it to his repeated perusal. Many 
Christians are more anxious to know wherein 
their brethren differ from them, than wherein 
they are agreed. This betrays a propensity to 
division, and bears an unfavourable aspect on 
mutual forbearance, one of the highest embel- 
lishments of the Christian character. An enlight- 
ened zeal is compatible with religious modera- 
tion, which is more particularly opposed to the 
furious spirit of uncharitablcness, the gangrene 
of genuine Christianity ! From the shy and dis* 
tsmt deportment of men o{ dVS^x^xil ^^x^umoux 
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4;owards each other, a stranger to th^m all 
•would with difficultj be brought to believe that 
they looked up Jo the same God, confided in the 
same Savidur, and were bending their steps to- 
wards the same state of future happiness. To 
me, often has the Christian world had the ap- 
pearance of a subdued country, portioned out in« 
to innumerable districts, through the pride and 
ambition of its conquerors, and each district oc- 
cupied in retarding each other's prosperity. Alas! 
what would the Prince of Peace say, were he 
to descend and sojourn among u^ ! Would he 
not reprove our unhallowed warmth, upbraid 
us with our divisions, chide ou,r unsbcial tempers, 
and exhort to amity and confcord ? " This anti- 
pathy to your fellow Christians," would he say, 
'* is not the effect of my religion, but proceeds 
from the want of it. My doctrines, precepts, 
and example, have an opposite tendency. Had 
you learned of me^ you would have never uttei^d 
against your brethren terms of reproach, nor 
lifted up the arm of persecution. The new com- 
mahdment I gave unto you was — That you love 
one another. ^^ 

The ingenious Mr. Seed (a clei^gyman) ob- 
serves, ^*Our own particular darling tenets, by 
which we are distinguished from the bulk of 
Christians, we look upon as our private inclo- 
sures^ our private walks, miii\i\G\i^^\ka.^^^xs^- 
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perty exclusive ofothersj and wl^ich we take care 
to cultivate, beautify, and fence in against all 
invaders. To the received notions, however tw- 
portantj we are more indifferent, as the common 
field and public walks, which lie open to every 
body." Were the professors of the Gospel once 
fully sensible hew they coincide on the funda- 
mental facts of natural and revealed religion, 
they would cherish with each other a more 
friendly intercourse, unite more cordially to pro- 
pagate religion both at home and abroad, and a 
superior degree of success would crown their 
combined exertions for the purpose. Much it 
is regretted that disputes have generally been 
agitated concerning unessential points, and with 
an acrimony diametrically opposite to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. That controversy is in itself 
injurious to truth, no intelligent individual will 
insinuate. When conducted with ability and 
candour, light has been struck out, errors have 
been rectified, and information, on interesting 
subjects, has been communicated to the public. 
But, alas ! controversy has been perverted to 
evil purposes. To many who have engaged in 
theological discussion, victory, not truth, ap- 
pears to have been the object of pursuit. Se- 
duced by unworthy motives, they swerved from 
the line of conduct prescribed by an apostle^ and 
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contended boisterouslt/j rather than earnesthfy 
for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
Fiery controversialistsy hurried away by the 
impetiiousness of temper, or exasperated by the 
opposition of an acute and pertinacious advert 
sary, have disgraced the polemic page by oppro- 
brious terms and ungenerous insinuations. Thus 
are infidels furnished with an additional objectipn 
to revealed religion— ••theinvestigation of interest* 
ing truth terminates in mutual reproaches ; and 
Christians of different sentiments, . driven still 
farther from each other, are the less fitted to 
associate together in the common mansions of 
the blest ! To this pernicious mode of agitating 
disputes, there are, however,, exceptions; and 
instances of this kind might be adduced* In the 
defence of Christianity, andjn the support of 
its particular doctrines, writers have stood forth, 
whose temper and liberality breathe the genuine 
spirit of the Christian Religion. Doddridge's 
Letters to the Author of Christianity not founded 
in Argument, Bishop Watson's Reply to Gibbon, 
and Campbell's Answer to Hume on Miracles, 
are examples of the candoar with which religious 
controversies should be invariably conducted* 
In an enlightened age like the present, this 
conciliating spirit was to be expected ; and we 
indulge the pleasing hope, that times still more 
auspicious to truth are approachingi when the 
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amicable discussion of e^ery doctrine supposed 
to be contained in the gospel of Jesus Christy 
shall obtain an uniyersal prevalence : 

'< Seize on truth wherever 'tis fonod, 
** Amonii; your friends — among your foe^'t 

*' On Christian^ or on Heathen ground ; 
** The flower's divine where'er it grows } 

** Neglect the prickles and assume the rose." 

WATlf. 

'*No way whatsoever," says the immortal 
Locke, ^Hhat I shall walk in against the dictates 
of my conscience, will ever bring me to the 
mansions of the blessed. I may grow rich by 
an art that I take no delight in— -I may be 
cured of some disease by remedies I have no 
faith in ; but I cannot be saved by a religion that 
I distrust, and a worship that I abhor. It is in 
vain for an unbeliever to take up the outward 
shadow of another man's profession; faith only 
and inward sincerity are the things that procure 
acceptance with God." 

^ Truth, indeed, moral a|id divine, flourishes 
only in the soil of freedom. There it shoots up 
and sheds its fruit for the healing of the nations! 
Civil and religious liberty are two of the greatest 
earthly bleissings which Heaven can bestow oa 
man. Thrice happy are the people who expe* 
rieace the benefits of good ^ox^iument^ unbur-^. 
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dened by the impositions of oppression, and who 
enjoy the sweets of liberty, unembittered by 
anarchy and licentiousness ! 

5. We should allow to others the same right 
of private judgment in religious matters, which 
Vfe claim and exercise ourselves. 

It is replied — " We forbid not the sober use 
of this privilege." But who can estimate the 
sobriety/ of another man's speculations ? And by 
reprobating the opinions which a serious brother 
may happen to entertain in consequence of free 
investigation, we tacitly condemn that operation 
of his mind which induced him to take up such 
tenets.^ This is the spirit of popery iii disguise* 
Cautiously exercising his reason, and devoutly 
examining the sacred records, let e^ery man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. This waf 
the advice of Paul tb the primitive Christians^ 
and no substantial reason has been, or erer 
will be, given for its being abandoned. For a 
Protestant, who demands .and exercises the right 
of private judgment, to deny it to his brother, is 
an unpardonable inconsistency. It is also an ^ct 
of injustice, and, therefore, contrary to reason, 
condemned by revelation, and prejudical to the 
best interests of mankind. He who insults your 
person, steals your property, or injures your repu- 
tation, subjects himself to the punishment which 
Jjhe law denounces against such offeuce^L^ W\N5^t 
2 
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then can we think of the man who attempts i/(^ 
rob yon of the right of private judgment— »•]» 
jewel of inestimable price — a blessing of the first 
magnitude ! Were we once to relinquish think" 
i^g for ourselves^ and indolently to acquiesce in 
the representations of ethers, our understandings 
might soon groan beneath the absurdities of other 
men's creeds, and our attention be distracted by 
the perplexed nature of our religious serrices. 
Hitherto, persons have never been wantiiig un- 
reasonable enough io impose on their brethren 
articles of faith. Th^ late Mr. Robinson, of Cam- 
bridge, an avowed foe to ecclesiastical tyranny, 
hasiraced its sources with his usual acuteness, 
and pronounces them to be power, law, patron- 
age, office, the abuse of learning, ^nd mistaken 
piety. These pretences for domination over con- 
science are plausible, and by their speciousness 
millions have been deceived. But explain to a 
man of common sens^ the nature and foundation 
of religious liberty, and the infatuation ceases. 
He must perceive that the Father of spirits hath 
authorized no man to dictate to another what he 
is to believe, much less to impose his dogmas 
under pain of eternal punishment ; 

** Let Caesar^s dues be ever paid 

'< To Caesar and his tbroae; 
*' But consciences and souU were mftde 

" To be the LordH ^VontV* ^^ 
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To use the language of the illustrious Wash'- 
ingtouy speaking of the United States,-r-" It af- 
fords edifying prospects indeed to see Chris- 
tians of different deneminations, dwell together 
in more charity, and conduct themselves in re- 
spect to mch other -with a more Christian-like 
spirit, than ever they have done in any former 
age!" 

Wht/ eten of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right f -was the language in which Christ 
reproached the Pharisees; and Prove all things^ 

« 

ii¥as Paul's exhortation to the church at Thessa- 
lonica. These passages ^ alone prove, beyond 
the possibility of dispute, that bo|h Christ and 
Paul were patrons of free enquiry. Free en- 
quiry even in its fullest extent, has been found 
serviceable to the interests of religion. Hereby 
error ceases to be perpetuated, and truth emerges 
from those shades of darkness with which she 
has been enveloped by the artful and designing. 
Survey the page of ecclesiastical history— mark 
the intervals of languor when the right of pri- 
vate judgment lay dormant — then was the church 
of Christ debilitated and pestered with an hete- 
rogeneous mass of errors. Excellently is it re- 
marked in a periodical publication : — '^ No man 
can write down truth. Enquiry is to truth what 
friction is to the diamond. It proves its hard- 
^^Ipiessi^ adds to its lustre, and. eTL<5i^'?i^TL«^'^^«axs5^^ 

tioB.'' The aWest «id^oc^\^^ io^ ^V\s^>»s^^ 
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cimfess, that hy the attacks of its enemies pro- 
voking examination, it has been benefited rather 
than injured. To infidel writers we are indebted 
for Butler's profound Analogy, Law's Theory <rf 
Natural and Revealed Religion, Campbell's Dis- 
sertation on Miracles, Newton's Work on the 
Prophecies, Watson's Apology for the Bible, 
and other performances, which reflect fus much 
honour on the names of their respective authors, 
as they have rendered service to the cause they 
espoused. " Every species of intolerance," says 
Archdeacon Paley, ^^ which enjoins suppression 
and silence, and every species of persecution 
•which inforces such injunctions, is averse to the 
progress of truth, forasmuch as it causes tktU to 
be fixed by one set of men at one time, which is 
much better, and with much more probability 
of success, left to the independent and progressive 
enquiries of separate individuals. Truth results 
from discussion and from controversy, is inves- 
tigated by the labour and researches of private 
persons; whatever therefore prohibits these, ob- 
structs that industry and that liberty, which it is 
the common interest of mankind to promote" 

6. Let us be cartful to treat those who differ 
from us with kindness. 

Believing those who differ from us to be 
the disciples of error, they have a claim on 

vur compassion . And ^& 9i iuT)(]lEi^\\svwTsl^ %it^ 
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lenient conduct, it should be remembered, tbat 
we differ from them just as much as they do 
from us* By either party, therefore, no anathe* 
ma should be hurled, and a proneness to per* 
secution should be eradicated. The Quakers, in 
their address to James the Second, on his ae« 
cession, told him, that they understood he was na 
more of the established religion than themselyes i 
*^ We therefore hope (say they) that thou wilt 
aHow us that liberty which thou takest thyself." 
The terms schism and heresi/ are in the mouths of 
many, and it is no unfrequent case to find that 
those who use them most, least understand their 
real import. Dr. Campbell (who favoured the 
public with an excellent translation of the Four 
Gospels) thus concludes a learned dissertation 
on th^ subject: " No person (says he) who 
in the spirit of candour and charity adheres to 
that which, to the best of his judgment, is right, 
though in this opinion he should be mistaken, is 
in the scriptural sense either schismatic or here* 
tic : and he, on the contrary, whatever sect he 
belongs to, is most entitled to those odious ap« 
pellations who is most apt to throw the imputa- 
tion upon others.** Would to God, that this ob- 
servation were engraven on the memory of every 
individual in Christendom* i 



* Having had the hononr of Attending the lectoret both of 
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Upon the advantaged arising. from Christian 
moderation we might largely expatiate^ and to 
detail the erils which have flown from an unen- 
lightened and furious zeal, would be to stain my 
page with blood. Bishop Hall^ in the last cen- 
tury, wrote a treatise on moderation^ and has. 
•discussed the subject with that eloquence and 
ability which are peculiar to all his writings. But 
this great and good man, towards the close of 
the same treatise, forgetting the principles which 
he had been inculcating, devotes one^ solitary 
page to the cause of intolerance. This page he 
concludes with these remarkable expressions : — 
** Master Calvin did well appr(k^e himself to 
God's church, in bringing Servetus to the stake 
at Geneva." Blessed Jesus! how art thou 
wounded in the house of thy friends ! After this 
deplorable instance of human inconsistency, 
should not the most eminent of thy followers be- 
ware, lest, by indulging even in the slightest 
degree a spirit of intolerance, they be insensibly 
led either to "adopt or applaud practices which, 

the author takes this opportunity of expressing his obligation 
for the instruction received on many important topics i and par- 
ticularly for that amiable spirit of candour ^ which induced them 
fafrly to state opposite opinions, and neyer to discover the least 
trait of uocharitableness, which is the disgrace of Christianity « 
The Spanish proverb says, '< To parents, to teachersy and to Gqa 
0//0ttficigntf we cannot indnlse loo musi\i ^aiUiide,'*^ 

\ 



under the specious mask of an holj zeal^ out- 
rage the first principle of humanity ? To love 
our own party only, is (to use the words of the 
excellent Dr. Doddridge) nothing else than jc/f- 
love reflected. The most zealous partizans^ there- 
fore, are revelling in self * gratification. 

Christians, indeed, of almost etery denomi* 
nation, appear at times to .have forgotten, that 
barshness widens rather than closes the breaches 
which diversity of sentiment may have occa- 
sioned. ^ Coercive measures reach not the mind, 
and the issuing edicts to extort assent to specu- 
lative tenets, is the bombast of civil authority. 
Truth rests on evidence. But what has evidence 
to do with exertions of power, implements of 
torture, and scenes of devastation ? From the 
commencement of the fourth century, down to 
that illustrious sera of the reformation, wide and 
unmolested was the empire of ignorance over 
the human mind. At Rome, for a series of 
^ages, the chair of infallibility was filled by a 
succession of intolerant and domineering^ pon- 
tiflfs. Systems of cruelty were devised and praC- 
•tised, for the support of their most holy faith. 
Out of that once respectable capital of the 
World, the demon of persecution rushed fotth, 
brandishing his torch, and deluged the church of 
Christ with the blood of her martyrs ! Impa- 
tient for the destruction of the h.>x\SAA. ^l^i;^^^ V^ 
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ftew into diArent regioios of the earth, framed 
lacks, fixed stakes, erected gibbets, and, like a 
pestilence, scattered around him constematioQ 
and death ! Shall the mild and evangelical genius 
of' Protestantism countenance a temper ^hich 
incites to such execrable deeds, and Enrolls the 
names of the perpetrators in the calendar of the 
saints ? In this twilight state of being, to ex« 
postulate is our province — to inveigh and pef« 
secute is forbidden. The glorious gospel of the 
blessed God prohibits rash accusations, cruel 
surmises, and malignant anathemas. « Had' a 
regard been paid to the golden rul^. Do unto 
others as ye would they should do unto yoUy 
intolerance would never have reared its ensan- 
guined crest to affright the children of men. Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are ojf— vras 
our Saviour's reprimand to the disciples, who, 
in the plenitude of their zeal, would have called 
down fire from heaven to consume the deluded 
Samaritans. Too often does a portion of this 
accursed spirit reign in the breasts of Protestants. 
Hence censures are poured forth, hatreds arc 
engendered, and a preparation for heaven is re- 
tarded. Instead, therefore, of usurping the seat 
of^udgment, which the Almighty has exclu- 
sively reserved to himself, and of aiming to be- 
come the dispensers of the divine vengeance, let 
us wait the issue of aU t\iu\as Vu di^e^ wA\^^^- 
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lential gilence. A wise and a good God will 
solemnly decide the business^ when he judges 
the world in righteousness ! 

7. Let us hot repine because perfect unanimity 
of religious sentiment is unattainable in this pre* 
sent state. 

A repining spirit is the source of ill temper to« 
wards those who dissent from us ; but it seems to 
be the intention of the Divine. Being, that we 
should think differently concerning certain points 
of faith and practice. Variety marks the works 
of God. It is impressed throughout the circum- 
ference of the natural, the. animal, and the intel- 
lectual world. Aboye us, we behold the dazzling 
brightness of the sun, the pale splendour of the 
moon, the mild twinkling of the stars, and the 
variegated colours which adorn the firmament of 
hesMren ! Around us, the surface of the earth is 
diversified into a thousand beautiful forms, -and 
in the animal, the vegetable, and the fossil king* 
doms, no two individual productions are perfectly 
alike! Within us, upon the slightest examtna^ 
tion, we discern our minds stamped with an ori- 
ginal peculiarity. From senseless idiotism, up 
to the sagacity of Newton, how numerous are 
the gradations of intellect! Minds are of varies 
sizes. Their capacities, habits, and views, are 
li^er in strict conformity with each other. In^ 
some degree^ therefore, diversity ofoig^^'^^^''^^ 
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from the stmcture o{ our undeislandixig. To 
fall out with this bianch of the dispensaiicms 
of God is to arraign his wisdom. Doubtless he 
might have shed upon us such a degree of 
light, that we should have seen as with one eye, 
and have been altogether of one mind. Bat 
the Supreme Being has otherwise ordered it, 
and with becoming resignation let us acquiesce 
in the propriety of the appointment. '^ If it must 
be with us (says* good Bishop Hall) as with two 
famous rivers in the East, that they run three- 
score miles together in one channel, with their 
waters divided in very colour from each other, 
yet let it be (as it is with them> without noise, 
without violence." And in modem times Lord 
Mansfield, thatluminary of the law, declares that, 
^^ There is nothing certainly more unreasonable, 
more inconsistent with the rights of human |ia- 
ture, more contrary to the spirit and precepts of 
the Christian religion, more iniquitous and unjust, 
more impolitic, than Persecution ! It is against 
natural religion, revealed religion, and sound 
policy! 

Innumerable and unavailable )iave been the at- 
tempts made in the successive ages of the church 
to produce unanimity/ of sentiment. For this 
purpose legislatures have decreed acts, poured 
forth torrents of blood, and perpetrated deeds at 
which humanity svckeuB) t\iudd^\^^ ^ud turns 
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awaj ^ith disgust. FranGis the First, king of 
France, used to declare, ^^ that if he thought 
the blood in his arm i¥as tainted with the Lu* 
tkeran herest/, he would have it cut off, and 
that he would not spare even his own chil-* 
dren, if thej entertained sentiments contrary to 
the Catholic Church.'' Pride in one person, pas- 
sion in a second, prejudice in a third, and in a 
fourth investigation, generates difference of opi« 
nion. Should diversity be deemed an evil, it is 
incumbent on rational beings, and congenial 
with the dignity of the Christian profession, to 
improve it to valuable purposes. It is aYact, that 
different denominations have, in every age of the 
church, kept a jealous eye over each other ; and 
hereby the Scriptures, the common standard to 
which they appealed for the truth of their re- 
speQjtive tenets, have been preserved in greater 
purity, it may also be added, that diversity of 
opinion quickens our enquiries after truth, and 
gives scope for the exercise of our charity, which 
in one passage of the saCred writings is pro*, 
nounced superior to faith and hope^ and in an- 
other passage termed the bond of perfectness. 
Much improvement have good men extracted 
from the common evils of life, by these evils 
giving rise to graces and virtues which other- 
wise, perhaps, would have had no existence ; or 
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at least, would haye been faintly called forth 
into action. To perceive the justice of this ob« 
servation, it is not necessary that we be profound 
contemplators of human affairs. 

Under the accumulated difficulties of faith and 
practice, by which we are embarrassed in this 
sublunary state of imperfection, we should medi* 
tate on the doctrine of a Providence, which ad- 
ministers the richest consolation. The dominion 
exercised by the Supreme Being over the woriLs 
of his hands, is neither partial as to its objects, 
narrow in its extent, nor transitory in its duration. 
Unlike earthly monarchs, wbo expire in their 
turn, and who are successively borne into the 
tombs of their ancestors, the King of Saints 
livetk and reigneth for ever and ever ! Evils 
indeed have entered the world, and still continue 
to distress it. But tliese evils have not crept into 
the system unknown to its great author ; and the 
attributes of Deity ensure their extirpation. Our 
rejoicing is — the Lord God omnipotent reigneth! 
Glorious, therefore, must be the termination of 
the divine dispensations. The august period is 
predicted io sacred writ, and lies concealed in 
the worab of time. Distant may be its arrival, 
but its blessings once realized, will compensate 
the exercbe of your fait)i| and the trial of your 
patience : 
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" One part, one little part, we dimly scan, 

** Thro' the dark medium of life's fev'rish dreamy 
** Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 

** If bnt that little part incongruous seem ; 
** Nor is that part perhaps what mortals deem : 

" Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise— * 
<' O ! then renounce that impious self-esteem, 

** That aims to trace the secrets of the skies ; 
« For thou art but of dust — be humble and be m'te.** 

Beattie. 

The Dissertations of Dr. Price (especially that 
on Providence) are deserving of attention. An 
elegant little work, also, entitled Intimations, 
and Evidences of a Future State^ by T, Watson, 
cannot fail of^imparting consolation to the serious 
mind. 

Finally — penetrated with a sense of the im- 
perfection of this present life, let us be cautious 
how we form our religious sentiments, watch 
unremittingly over our tempers and conduct, 
and aspire to that better world; where pure and 
unadulterated truth shall be disclosed to our 
view ! 

Of all the subjects presented to tbte human 
mind, religion claims the first and the greatest 
attention. If there be a Gorf, a Providence, a 
Saviour^ and a Future State of Retribution, 
these weighty truths ought to be pressing upoa 
our minds, and presiding over our conduct. To 
familiarize ourselves with theu ^^\!^^\iq.^%^\»\^ 

N 
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op^i oar souls to their entrgjy and promote, bj 
everj honourable method, their spread and 
establishment among mankind, should be our 
ambition. Zeal is an elevated and an usefiil 
passion. It is forcibly and repeatedly enjoined 
in the sacred writing. It forms 'the leading 
trait of excellence in the best and most enlight- 
ened characters. Indeed, an individual can 
scarcely be pronounced truly good, except he 
possesses a portion of this celestial fire. Bat let 
us be carefnl that our warmth be temperate 
and icegular. Zeal, confined within the limits 
prescribed by reason and scripture, is attended 
with blessed consequences. Loosened from these 
restraints, like the devouring conflagration, it 
involves in one undistingnisbable min the vic- 
tims of its fury, and triumphs in the desolation 
it has effected. How. different is the Christian, 
influenced by a zeal purely evangelical, from 
the monster who is either swoln with the venom 
of uncharitableness, or is pregnant with persecu- 
tion for conscience sake I "Mistake me not 
(says good Richard Baxter) I do not slight or* 
thodoxj/y nor jeer at the name ; but only disclose 
the pretences of devilish zeal in pious or seem- 
ingly pious men . The slanders of some of these, 
and the bitter opprobrious speeches of others, 
have more effectuaWy done the Devil's service, 
under the name of orthodoxy wA -L^^toxXi^ss^^ 
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than the malignant scorn^rs of godliness. " Thu» 
also the pious Matthew Henry declares, that of 
aUthe Christian graces^ «bal is most apt to turn 
sour! And Dr. Doddridge, in his Family Expo* 
sitor^ has this remark :— ^* Wisely did Christ 
silence the suspicious praises of an unclean spirit; 
and vain is all the hope which men build merely 
on those orthodox professions of the most import- 
ant truths, in which Satan himself could vi6 
with them." May these observations be remem* 
bered by zealots of every description ! 

Indeed, the light and darkness now blended 
together, instead of generating a spirit of scepti- 
cism, or precipitating us into acts of violence, 
should impel us to look for the new heavens and 
the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
What ye know not now^ ye shall know here* 
after — was our Saviour's declaration to his dis- 
ciples, respecting an event which occurred 
whilst he continued to sojourn amongst them. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to believe that we 
shall not remaiif ignorant of matters of superioir 
importance, when the proper period of commu- 
nicating higher degrees of information an'iv<?s,' 
We may, however, be assured, that the Spirit 
of God guides all good men into necessary 
truth. This is a sentiment in which the wisest 
of mankind concur j and upon which learned 
divineSf aller their most peivetT^W?^ xe^^^x^Jcvt^.'Sb.^ 

N 2 
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passions, tliej rctarn with aTMltj to tber^ckii^i- 
fmtions and amusements bf life. Tkm^ proceeds 
^he tenor of their existence on earth, till tke'y 
also arc swept away intft the nslltptacles of the 
d«ad. * 

Pilgrims, and sojourners on earthy we arc 
hastening to an eteraal world, and a few more 
fleeting years will plaee etetfthe yonngett of us 
before the tribunal of Heanreo. Whether we 
can abide the awful scrutln3r*%hich shall be in* 
ftituted at the last great day, ^^ for which all 
other days were made," is a question of infinite 
importance, and intimately concerns rational and 
accountable creatures. Amidst the din of con* 
troversy, and the jarrings of advene parties, the 
opinions of the head are often substituted for 
the virtues of the heart, and thus is practical 
religion deplorably neglected. Fleeing, there- 
fore, those pernicious disputes, which damp our 
devotion, and contract our benevolence, let us 
cultivate the .means by which our faith may be 
invigorated, our hope enlivened, our charity 
confiiraed, and our affections elevated to the 
things which are abovcy where Christ sitieth at the 
tight hand of God! The veil now thrown over 
this preliminary state, and concealing from our 
view celestial objects, shall be speedily removed. 
Then bidding an adieu to prejudices which dark- 
en ibe understanding) iriitate the temper, and 
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deibrm the spirtt^ we shall embrace each other 
with perfect loTe, and«hall be astonished at ouc* 
selyes for haying been on eartb so addicted td 
UDprofitable divputations, and so backward to the 
exercise of brotherlj kindaiss, and of Christian 
charity. 

Aimightj God t lotfk doili on fStne mrikg 
creatures* Pity thMfdarkness and imperfectioiu 
Direct them into f% truth as it is in Jesus. Ba^ 
nish from their hMrts the bitterne«3 of censure. 
Cherish in their minds a spirit of moderation and 
lore towards their fellow Ch>istian8» To their 
26al add knowledge, and to their knowledge 
charitj. Make them humble under the dUEcuI* 
ties which adhere to their faith, and patient un* 
der the perplexities which accompany their prac- 
tice. Guide them hy thy eounsely and, through 
the mediation of thy Son Jesus Christ, receive 
them intp thy kingdom and glory! Ambn. 
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BRIEF TABLE 

Of the leading Events of Ecclesiastica|i Histort, 
from the Birth of Cheist down to the present Times ^ 
the importance of which catn only b^ (ucertained bi/ 
studj^ing the kiaiary of the Chtistian C&rch, 



A.D- • 

1 Jesus Cbrist bora in Judea^now called Hie H«ly Land, 

the World being frur theumnd years old. 
8 Our Saviosr dispvtes with the Jewish doctors. 
^ John the Baptist enters on his ministry. 
29 CBAiSTk baptized by John the Baptist in the river Jordaa, 

preparatory to his entering on his ministry. 
33 He is crucified under Pohtius Pilate, rises from the dead 

oa the third day, and six weeks, after ascends opJirto 

heaven, with the solemn assurance of hb appearin|; a 

second time at the end of the world. 
S5 The miraculous conversion of the apostle Paul. 
39 St. Matthew writes his gospel. 
44 St. Mark writes his gospel. 
52 Council of the apostles at Jerusalem. 
62 St* Paul sent in bonds to Rome. 
64 The flrsi persecution against the Christians. 

66 The Jewish war begins. 

67 St. Peter and St. Paul put te death. 

70 Jerusalem utterly destroyed by the Romans. 

95 The second persecution against the Christians. 

99 St. John dies in the 102d yoar of his age. 
102 Pliny the Younger sends Trajan his celebrated aecount of 

the Christians. 
107 The third persecution against the Christians. 
118 The fourth pei*servtion against the Christiaas. 
130 Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem. 
135 Coi^rlusion of the Jewish war. 
jM» T/ie //M persecution asa\us.lvVeCVi\^\:\«o&. 
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235 Tbe sixth pe rsecution against the Chri8tiane« 
S50 The Mventh persecution against the CliristiaM. 
257 Ttie eighth persecutios against the Christians. 
272 The ninth persecution against the Christians. 
303 The i^nth persecutioa against the Christians. 
— —« After tkh series vi persecutions Christianity becomes the 

established religion of the Roman empire — for 
311 Constantine wasConyerted to the religion of Christ, and 

Heathenism is every where abolished. 
325 The first general coiincil at Nice. 
343 Persecution of the Christians In Persia. 
449 The Saxons arriTe In Britain. 

476 The Western Empire finishes. « , 

480 Ten horns or kingdoms founded out of the Romish enpirty 

and subject to the Pope. 
496 ClOTis baptized, and Christianity embraced i» France. 
516 The computhsg of time by the Christian sera iatyodaced 

by Diony«itts. 
597 Augustine the Monk arrives in Englaad. 
606 Bishop of Rome constituted universal bead of the charch* 
622 Mabomet establishes his religion. 
637 Jerusalem taken by the Saracens. 
698 The Picts in England embrace Christianity. 
148 The compottng of years from the birth of Christ bcgaa to 

be used in histories abont this time. 
756 The popes become civil lords in Italy, vrJMMe they gfA* 

dually claimed dominioit over all tbe earth. 
800 The German empire fmtnded by CharlenMigiie. 
878 AlfVed fbmids the University of Oxford. 
015 The Untversity of Cambridge fonnded. 
1054 Leo IX. the ilrst pope that kept an army. 
1065 Jerusalem taken by the Turks from the Saraeenf* 
1006 The conquest of England imder Williarai Dnke of Nor^ 

mandy. 
1096 Tbe first cmsade to Palestine begnn under several Chrit* 

tiao princes, to drive the lofldelr or Unbeherets from 

tbe HQly Und. 
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1110 Learning; revived at the University of Cambridge. 
1 147 The second crosade. 

11 77 Salad in repulsed before Jenisalem. 

1178 The Albigenses take their rise. 

1189 The kings of England and France go to the Holy Landr 
1 192 Richard Cceur de Lion defeats Saladio at Ascalon. 
1215 Magna Charta signed by King John. 
1233 The inquisition trusted to the Dominicans. 
1283 Wales conquered by Edward the First* 
1369 John 'WicklilTe began to teach in England. 

1414 The council of Constance. 

1415 John Huss and Jerome of Pfagve^ seized, tried, and burnt 

for their opinions. 
1510^ John Calvin borOr 
1517 Martin Lather writes against indulgences in Germany, 

which was the origin of the Reformation. 
1519 ZttingUus began the Reformation in Switzerlandi. 
1529 A diet at Spires, in Germany; the protesting against 

which gave rise to the appellation Protestants 
1533 Henry VIII. withdraws his allegiance from the pope, and 
proclaims himself supreme head of the Church of Eng- 
land. 
1545 The council of Trent begins* 
1553 Michael Servetus burnt by the instigation of Calvin, at 

Geneva, for the denial of the Trinity 1 
1572 The massacre of Bartholomew at Paris, when upwards of 

70,000 ProUstants perished I 
1582 Pope Gregory introduces the new 8(ile» 
1588 The destruction of the Spanish Armada, whose object was- 

to re-establish popery throughout England* 
1598 Henry I V. passes the EdictofNantz in favour of the Pro^ 

testants. 
1618 The synod of Dort begins. 
1621 The civil war with the Hugonots in France* 
1649 Kiog Charles beheaded. 
i659 Oliver Cromwell died. 
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1660 Tbe Restoration of Charles the Second. 

1662 Bartholomew Act, or Jet of Uniformity y passed, by whick 
2000 ministers vtere ejected from tbe Church of hngland, 

1685 The revocation of the Edict of NanU, by which the ex- 
ercfse of the Protestant religion was prohibited in 
France. 

|688 The rcvolutioQ of King William, when the family of 
the Stuarts were banished for attempting to introduce 
Popery and arbitary power into England. 

1691 The battle of tdc Boyne in Ireland, when King William 
defeated James the Second, and established the Protes- 
tant religion 

1709 Dr. Sacheverel tried and suspended for High Cburchism* 

1715 Suppression of a rebellion in Scotland, when tbe Pretender 
attempted to recover the throne of these kingdoms 

1723 Bishop Atterbury banished for supporting the Pretender. 

1722 Yong Tcbing, Emperor of China, banished the Jesuits 
and other Papist missionaries, and imprisoned those of 
his subjects that refused to renounce Christianity. 

1733 The Jesuits expelled from Paraguay, in South America. 

1746 Suppression of the rebellion in Scotland, the object of 
which was, by the return of the Stuart family, to re- 
store Arbitrary power and i'apacy in these kingdoms. 

1757 Damien, a religious fanatic, attempts i» assassinate the 
French king. 

1763 The Jesuits expelled France, for thelt intrigues against tbe 
state. 

1766 The Jesuits expelled from Bohemia and Denmark. 

1767 The Jesuits expelled from Spain, Venice, and Genua. 

1768 The Jesuits expelled Naples, Malta, and Parma. 
1773 The society of tbe Jesuits suppressed by tbe pope. 
1775 American war commences with Great Britain. 

1779 The Protestant Diisenters in England relieved from cer- 

tain grievances under which they laboured. 

1780 Riots in London, occasioned by the extension of civil rights 

to the Papists. 
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1783 The tenoination of the American war, by whicfa the United 
States became independent of Grea! Britain. 

n89 French rcvplution commences, by which both chnrch and 
state were OTerturned and annihilated. 

1791 Riots at Birminghan, in which the houses and property of 
Dissenters were destroyed. 

1793 Ikcwis XVI., king of France, beheaded. 

1794 Missions estabKshed by the CaWiniSts, both of the Chnrch 

of England and amongst the Diss«iters, wit^ the view 
of coiYepting the inhabitants of the Soath Sea Islands, 
and other reniotf ^rts of the Earth. 

1798 Pope Pius VI. dethroned by the French at Rome. 

1806 Bonaparle awnMes the Jews at Paris for crvf? purposes, 
thoQgk althie time time it wtiil ihooght by some that he 
laeaflt te rertore tliem to the Piiomi6c:b Lakd. 

THE END. 
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1 JUVENILE PIECES, 5th Edition, indudinc an Essay on. Education, 
Student's Dream, Female Excellence, Early Wisdom, Evening Wtdita- 
tion. Reflections from oJF tl^ Monument, and on the Nineteenth Cen- 
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M small Edition^ price 9s. 
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A new edition, 3«. sewed, 

THi: KXPEUITIOUS IN- 

STBUCTORj OP, Art of Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic, rendered 
easy, very much improved and en- 
larged. Uootaining 
1. Directions for writing a free and 

expeditious hand, 
s; Grammar and Functustion. 

3. Arithmetic, Geography, and As- 

tronomy. 

4. Forms of Bills of Parcels, Receipts; 
* Promissory Notes, and Bills of 

Exchange. 

5. Art ot choosing and preserving 

Quills. 

6. Making Pens, Ink, Scaling Wax, 

7. Various Specimens of Writing by 

the first Schoolmasters. 

8. Chronology, ahd a selection, of 

tlie bestKpituphs. 

9. Some wcU-choaen Letters, on va> 

rious subjects. 
10. A list of Books ^necessary for 

• Youth. 
With varioas other useful Tkbks and 
Forms. 

One Shilling, gewcd. 
CROSBY'S LONDON 

UNIVERSAL LETTER WRITER. 
Containing a g^reat variety of plain, 
easv, entertaining, and familiar Ori- 
ginal Litters, on Frien<i8hip, Busi- 
ne£f , Love, and Education, with va- 
rious forms of Petitions, methods of 
addnssing superiors, instructions for 
making Pens, Ink, aad Writing, em- 
bellished with a Pronaspicce. 

One Shilling, sewed. 
CROSB \ 's KM OANT 
PRECEl'TOH; or, an Introduction 
to the Knowledge of the World ;' con- 
taining Instructions in Mor<<lity, and 
other usefil and ornamental Accom- 
]^i8hn)ents«i 

Printed.olHfbrm, and as a compa- 
nion te Ibe." above Leiter Writer j 
Price, bound toBtther, Qs. 6d. 

Piv» Skmngi;^th Plainr Plates, 
boards. 

LANaHOKN i:'8 FABLRB 

t)fFLdaA,.witll.the Life of the Au- 
thor, embellished with beautiful 
Plates, by Hardinc, Birrcl, &c. and 
elegantly printed, Price, with colouTr 
ed plates, 76. 6d. > 

FtfteeH Shillings, boards. 

The STRANGER in KNG- 

LAND, or Travels in Great Britr.in. 

Consistiuj^.^f Remarks on tho Mu.n- 

ners, Ciislo*)t>, Characters, Politics^ 

and Lsu 8 ; wii li Obpervations ot\ \he 

MetropitliB and the Htage, w'utt ava. 



New Editions of Mr. Grcig's (of Chcl- 
sea) School Books. 
In a nent Volume, price Ss. hound, 
THE YOUNG LADIES' 
NEW GUIDE to ARITHMETIC; a 
short and useful selection j contain- 
ing, besides the common Ruks, the 
Application of them by a variety of 
Practical Questions, chiefly on l)o- 
mestic Affairs. For Ladies' Schouls 
and Private Teachers. 

/.r^y.^®*"" Greig» Private Teacher of 
Wnimg, Geography, &c. 

The Fifth Edition, improved and 
enlarged, 

A NEW INTRODUCTI- 
ON to ARITHMETIC, designed for 
Grammar Schtwls. The second Edi- 
tion considerably improred, 28. bound. 

AN INTRODUCTION to 

the USE of the GLOBES, for Youth 
of both Sexes, designed for Schools 
and Private Teachre, Ss. 6d. 

PKM One Shilling'neutla done «/», 
A NEW INTRODUCTI- 
ON to BOOK-KEEPING, after the 
Italian method. By the Rev. R. Tur- 
ner, L. L. D. late of the Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The fiftli Edition, 
considerably augmented, and care- 
fully c<»rrected. By Mr. Malham. 

In one neat P'olume i2mo, price 6«. a 
Hew Edition, brought doixn to the 
present Time, of 

LOWNDES'S NEW AND 

COMl'LETE HISTORY of ENG- 
LANi), from the Invasion of Julius 
Ca»ar to the year iwy. By Question > 
and Answer, from the most aurlii-ntic 
documents. Including the recent traiis- 
actions in Ireuma: k, Battle of Copeii- 
hagcn, aic. Embellibncd w»th a beau- 
titiil frontispiece. Carefully revisc^d 
by the Rev. J. MALHAM. 

MAYORS NEW SPEAK- 
ER; or, CiUglish Class-Book, to which 
is pretixed a short system of Rheto- 
ric ; aud an Essay on Enunciation, or 
Delivery 5 chiefly extracted from 
Blair's Lectures, for the use of schools. 
Third edition, 4s. 

THE NEW PLEASING 

INSTRUCTOR} or, an Introduction 
to the Speaker; consisting of select 
pieees in Prose and Verse, from mo- 
dern A(ithorB, S*. 

-'PdEMS on YARIOUS 

SUBJECTS, selected to enforce the 

Piractice of^ Virtue, and intended to 

' ovw'^wwvhe Beauties of English Poe- 

VTv ^V^ HilvNTcvVvoa . \w 14. ueat pocket 

rietv of cfiaracteristie*' and cxmnus \ ^^.^T^^'^^r.^^^^^ 
iWaj> of England und Wale*.. , ' \^>«^toa. 
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